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freedom, 4 e or common- place of many ves 
obſervations, deſigned at firſt only for the writer's. pri- 
vate amuſement or remembrancer; but at the deſire of 

ome friends it is publiſhed for che benefit of the public, 


> 


and for the uſe of future hiſtorians: Deus nobis hc ke? 
ptia fecit. As the writer is independent, | 
MN public office, . no ringleader of. any pe HY 


3 INTRODUCTION: 


| from an [a] incident which may in courſe be mentioned 
by way of a digreſſional amuſement; I find myſelf in- 
5 Clingd to cpgtinue the 2 of 5 . . er to 


North-America. Here (] ends (apeace being concluded | 
at Aix la Chapelle) our naval war with France and Spain 


Chapelle was ſigned October 7th, 1748, and \procigmed 
in Boſton, May 10, 1749. 
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Louiſbourg of Cape-Breton, ordered all our [e] men of 
Mar, ſtationed for the protection of the North- American 
trade, to join him at Boſton, to proſecute ſome ſecret ex- 
| pedition againſt the French and Spaniards in the gul 
of Mexico; the reduction of St. Jagoide Cuba was 
Principal deſign, and was not effectuated; but, en ar | 


Louis of the iſland of Hifpaniola, and had the better in 
a a ſea engagement with a Spaniſh ſquadron off the Ha- 
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9K. The nave. affairs upon the continent ana of Britiſh * 
upon the coaſt of North-America; the peace of Aix la 


- In autumn 1747. Commodore eee eee the | 
harbour of Boſton with a ſquadron of men of war from | 


fant, he happened to ſurprize the F rench fort of Port | 


vannah of the iſland of Cuba; theſe occurrences. are not 


within the limits of our hiſtory, which is confined to the 
Britiſh continent ſettlements in North-America; and v 
the admiral Kn—'s conduct in theſe expeditions, as it is 
Laid, is now upon the carpet at home. Our coaſt being i 5. 
4 a] The man of the province for the time bein fn that the = 
old . his perſonal acquaintance, was N af t, but 15 
- wrote "_ a true and im freedom, endeavoured that WF fo 
his own might remain obſcure, and not ſtare himſelf and the 
in the face; this eattempted in many forms, 3 imped F 8 
ing; or rather defeating this p ublick-ſpirited laborious undertaki 1 8 
[5] The ea bickering of Georgia and St. Augultine' are left to, the ll gi 
E wer only br. not it for line of batte, orfor battering = 


chu 
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PPP 
khus left naked, in May 1748 about fourteen French 
and Spaniſh privateers were roving from South-Carolina 
to New-York: They failed up Delaware bay and river 
| & fo highas New-Caſtle,, and with their armed boats to 
in- within five miles of Philadelphia: Philadelphia news- 
papers ſay, foreign trade is now at a ſtand, and the 
port as much ſhut up as if the river was frozen.“ In 
Cheſaepeak bay of Virginia, they went ſo high as Re- 
| | er and carried off ſeveral ſhips. In Septem- 
ber 1748, two Spaniſh privateers failed up Fear 
river of North- Carolina, landed Men, plundered Brunſ- 
wick, took poſſeſſion of ſix veſſels, but from ſome 
cCaſual diſaſters, they ſoon returned down the river. 
Here was a fine opportunity given to the French and 
Spaniards to plunder our continent ports, or put them 


to high contributions; but the French and Spaniſh pu- 


alllanimity favoured us. 


II. A treaty of peace with the d] Abnaquie or eaſtern 
Indians, . formal ſubmiſſion of theſe Indi- 
ans by their delegates to the government of New-Eng- 
land, Vol. I. p. 364, ended our account of the late 
French and Indian incurſions in Ne- England; ſince 
that account, there have been only ſome ſmall damages 
done by.s few ſcattered Indian banditti. 

As this Indian treaty or ſubmiſſion to King Gronox 

II. is very plain, eaſy, and voided of ſome antiquated 

wild fooleries which uſually accompany ſuch affairs, we 


| 7 [4] The St. John's Indians of Nova · Scotia, are of the Abnaquie nation, 
5 bat were not in the congreſs, becauſe lately they ſeem chiefly to affociate 
with the Mikmak Indians of Nova Scotia.—'The Pigwaket tribe of Ab- 
= 2aquic are almoſt extinct, they did not engage in this war, but retired and 
lived amongſt the Engliſh, during the war, in the county of Plymouth; 
8 fourteen of them, men, women and children, were preſent at this con- 
; ee Indians on the eaſt fide or Dutch fide of Lake 
| WS Plain or Corlaer, are in the A uie diviſion, but never do aſſo- 
ciate with the: Abnaquies. The {mall tribe of Scatacooks,” on Houſſuck 
nver, eaſt fide of Hudſon's great river, and the ſcattered Mobegir 
Hudſon's river, though Abnaquies,' are under the protection of the 
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vers 49 9 came to Boston, to make pro- 


* New-Hampthire, Thaoders: Atkinſon, IJ 
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1 INTRODUCTION. 


hel. "pan it there. by. TY of a ix Fer 
"There was firſt previous. grnerat meeting 61 the 
indian delegates from all the tribes in a general council, 


Peace. 2 13.8 46.55 


for a peace they propoſed the ſage — 84 

. mer's--treaty to act upon, and that che congreſs 

Would be at. Falmouth. i in Caſco-Bay, nba 300, miles 

. — Fo n. Falngeck Seve NINE A 
econgre gata em 127.17 , 

between the commiſſioners of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, 

Thomas HCI Iſrael Williams, 

John Choate, John Otis, Eſqta, 


Downing, Eſqrs. on the one part; and the e 
of the eaſtern Indians on the other part, via. 

aj 8 from the wan . of Norridgowocks 045 
wo my = „ Ribs. Nate, ; 


en Ne — IS, H 5 5 


20 % D m Th tribe of [el reed 

ger Emmet, Fee 

55 Maganumba, Neemoon. — 9 
, Nictumbouit, 

| Sh from t the tribes of f] Aenne. and. 

T5. 12 Weweenocks "we 
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"TERS A egates were not arrived until October 
n ts. "The New-Hampihire commiſſioners returned home 
5 before the treaty was finiſhed, and. left a power with 
99 1 Roland Cotton, Eſq. to ſign in their name. The colony 


cl, of Connecticut, though deſired by the government of 
vor Y Madachuſerts-Bay; did not ſend any commiſſioners ; 
perhaps they reckoned themſelves out of the queſtion, 
the bei covered by the whole arne of the province of | 
o M.affachuſetts- Bay; Nova-Scotia was ally invited. 


„„ \bork under oath, 
po. | an was interpreter; 
ules | | Toxus of N orridgowocks was reckoned the chief 
Hf theſe Indian tribes, and their ſpeaker, he ſaid, Ever 
b | ſince governor Dummer [Ig] træated with us, all the In- 
dians liked it well, and have reckoned it well ever ſince,” 


| Mr. Hutchinſon, chairman of the commiſſioners from 
38 Maſachuſertts-Bay, in his yoo to the . Nou 
have always ſpoke well of governor Dummer's treaty, 

and the Engliſh have liked it Tell, and it laſted longs | 
t 1 ons! een, bos ple far a tre. 4 


= ©. The Treaty is ns lbs, * 
Ad” We the Indians inhabiting within his! 


7955 | Gzoree II, in as full and ample a manner 2. any i 
8 our predeceſſors have heretofore done. f 
I. We Indians in all times ew will maintain 


arm and . liſh, and wi 

BENE never confederate to momma dey r nation 10 
. 8 5 e 

na | 

.- ef the N her iy Ei this hee ji er in, 
of Great-Britain, may well be uſed as an argument for ew-En knd's 
rs 2 and in the opinion of cheſe Indians, to the ſouth fide” 
of Canada river. OE, 
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6 INTRODVC/TION. 
=: That the Engliſh ſubjects may peaceably and qui- 
etly enjoy their rights and e e 2 — 1. 
Indians all lands not formerly conveyed to the En liſh; wr 9 
alſo the privilege of fiſhing, omg and fowh ings as 
formerly. on. 
2. The trade to be under the direion of the laſſa- 
chuſetts government. 2h 
4. All controverſies ſhall be iſued in the due courſe 5 
of 2. 1e of Maſſachuſetts government courts. 
. If any of our Indians commit hoſtilities int che 
dau, we ſhall Join the 1 8 82 to bring them to 
on. 

0 If anytribe of Indians make war upon any of che 
now contracting tribes, the Engliſh ſhal afiſt ant bring 
them to reaſon. 

Moreover, it is agreed that there ſhall be truck-houſes 

at George's and at Richmond. [OE Indians . a 

ee alſo at Saeco river. 1 


m. A ſhort and general continuation of he [7] Mats 
Scotia affairs, particularly as to the Chebucta ſettlement. 


[i] See p. 305, 317, 66, vol, I. There was a government ſcheme 
df this A 28 20 7 * ; it was too much Utopian, and therefore 
impracticable: I mean the rlement of the province of Georgia in the 
ſouthern parts of South-Carolina, a frontier againſt the Spaniards of Florida, 
Nad, ſandy, parched foil : the ſcheme was pompous, vin. to raiſe great 

| csu wine, cotton-wool, indigo, cochineal, * 1 42 lax. 
erto they have done nothing, thou eee 
civil and military eſtabliſhment; from 1733 (1733, the parliament granted 
10,000 J. ſterl. 1735, 26,000 /. ſterl. &c.) to 1743 incluſive, the parlia- 
ment grants for the civil eſtabliſhment amounted to wo 120,008 Herl. 2. 

1743, to 17 — and military grants 8 

1749, che par granted for their civil eſtabliſhment, $2304 
| A ain yefablih ent has been very chargeable, the pay and GT” 
ling of one regiment and ſeveral independent companies regular PP | 
. ned 
tent ia into a province or corporation, | | 
the ſel 1732. In Feb. e number of 1 65 oat off 

| ſhi to were 320 men, 113 women, 102 boys, 83 gir 
in all 51 pe W a» 5 I- gners; ſince that time 
many been br. 9 long . chat ince were 
_ an perſons. July 1745 in Mr. fog = 
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The general of Canada ſince the conchaſion of the late 
peace, hy letters to the preſident of Nova Scotia, and to 

the goxernor of New · England, claims the . eateſt part 

of Nova Scotia or L Accadie: the French Coureurs des 

Bois and their Indians, 1749, have made ſome ſmall ap- 
pearances to intimidate our new ſettlers. . 1. A number 
of French and Indians came before our block- houſe at. 
Minas without effect; they ſurprize and carry off 0 
eighteen ſtragglers as captives. 2. In September, eight. 
Indians as. traders came aboard Donnel a trading ſloop. 
in Chicanecto bay, by. ſurprize with their long Knives 
they kill three of his men, while ſeveral Indians on ſhore 
waited the event; in this ſcuffle, the Indians loſt ſeven of 
their men. 3. Beginning of October, a company of about 
forty Indians, as was Robbed, ſurprized eight of Gil-, 
man's timber- men near the ſaw-mills, eaſt 5 of Che- 
bucta hay; they killed four of Gilman's men, three eſ- 
caped to the flanker of the block - houſe, one man is 
miſſing, ſuppoſed to be captivated to make diſcoveries ; 
the Indians did not attempt the block-houſe : —After-, 
er there was a — l rendezvous 2 Cy 

t having no proſpect of any advantage, an pt we 
John's Indians differing with e * Mikmaks, the 
up and went home. | 

The chief ſettlement will * the town of 73 Halifax or 
Chebucta, laid out and ſettled in a few months; [7] for. 
defence round it at proper diſtances are five B 
W Aa ene barracks for Wende, s regs 


mentis | 1 | 
£ on 7 12 241 > 8 4 7 1 "BS F 8 2 1 5 


1 er? 
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a , E 
ſervants labourers, and eighteen children, whereof, two paid for their 
board; in his vagrancies this was his great cant fund to beg money and 
— —¾ ere 1 inadvertently anticipate what 
| hs felon of Gong 

28 1 ee e the e 
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— eue places ane more d | 
than any Pro of dſp zggling Indians. 1 
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Louifbourg) from Taler Wie e 0 


of land, they may 


tnTRODUCTION: 1 
ut o vigo ) m le- 1 
ap ſly irony [ 2 en 8 


Cornwallis: thi fiſt park 


R hnty nt 


. Was 40,0007. ſerl: towidnds- eraſporting to 
Nova 


and maintaining there, for a certain time 
after their arrival, ſuch were officers and private men, 


lately diſmiſſed from his majeſty's land and ſea-ſervice, 
and [u] others as ſhall be willing to ſettle the ſaid colony. 


Col. Cornwallis with his fleet of one frigate of twenty 
guns, one man of war ſloop—tranſports—with ſettlers, 
Proviſions and ſtores, arrived in Chebucta bay, end 8 
June; ſoon after arrived the French — one (who __ 
brought from France the troops 


who had actin Loviſbourg, conſiſting of the 1 5 
iments of Fuller and Warburton, and a n : 
the train; the regiment of late Fuller's, to recruit 

Warburton 87 and to leave ſome ſe , Ralf thee form to 

thirty-five private men company, r former 

complement, and fent — 
In this bay of Chebucta, is "built a uniform clegaar 


town, called Halifax, after the earl of Hallifax, a great 


promoter of this ſettlement. - This harbour of Chebucta is 
a moſt convenient place of arms for our American men of 


war, and | a certain check upon the French of Louie 


12 to write, that from 1 10, to 1 n F 
3 1 01796 rg 


of 
| 8 the fort of Annapolis and its 


* A rif-raFof diſtilled ſoldiers and ſailors habituated to bllenef, and 
vice, by their labouf can never ſettle. a he colony; but two ,or three 
young ee Ions FLO: rope bm . 


. paid and victualled from home fortwo — — 2 
hs. R 
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three companies of Frampton's regiment, with a large. 


aura 388 8 


flouriſmed ſo much as in the adminiſtration of cardinal 
attention was to their plantations and trade; the 


TNTRODUCT TON.” 9 
bourg: it is well ſituated for making dry cod-fiſh, . 
being about the middle of a long range of Cape Sable 
coaſt fiſhing, banks, and may prove the beſt cod 
hitherto known. I' heartily wiſh ſucceſs: to the ſettle- 
ment, but we cannot expect that it ſhould anſwer fo well 
„that is, for tillage and paſture, as our co- 
lonies farther ſouth. I conclude — 5 the words of Ba- 


con lord Verulam, e eee, planting 


<< of timber, we muſt wait paricatly ſome om Fee ne 


« we-reap any benefit (e:. 


ag RE kg ku as a 


N bourg affair; — Breton iſlands, for reaſons of ſtate, 


are now reſtored to the French dominions ; and after ſome 


political remarks, we ſhall take our final leave of them. 


See vol. I. p. 335, &c. and p. 347, &c. The French 
of Canada and Cape - Breton had more early intelligence 
of the French war than we of New-England; it was Lad 
claimed in Boſton June 2, 1744. Louiſbourg of Ca _ 
Breton ſurrendered to us, June 17, 1745: Autumn fol- 
lowing to garriſon Louiſbourg, were ſhipped off from Gi- 
braltar, Fuller's and Warburton's regiments of foot, and 


le! 18 the late treatyof Ar la 1748, thaywere: 


3 many things in relation to trade, E in the 


1 lantations to be ſettled with France and Spain, which required a 
time to be adjuſted, and therefore could not be i in the 
body of the but referred to a convention of commiſſioners : 2s the 
French court in MDD ting men of 
merit and IT e. 2 7 various affairs with which th warden 
doubtleſs our tlemen of practical Dorle 
and e eee — 
3 of thin the well-being of the European mother- 
e ſtate | 
MC 1 much 2 Plantations; plantations. make a coun- 


8 not from its produce or manufactures, but from q 


e Wet foal plantations, its trade and tion. France never 


3 his principal 
den, &c. though they abound in labouring men, for want of plantations | 
and trade, 77 LEN TIES 0 
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detachment from the train; it was too late lan er 


before they arrived upon our winter coaſt, and were ob- 


to winter in Virginia; a few of them put ame 
York; they arrived at Louiſbourg May 24, 1746, and 


relieved the New-England militia confiſting of about: 


1500 men, who had kept garriſon from the ſurrender of 
the place; commodore Warren was at that time gover-. 
nor; after him commodore Knowles was pro- tempore 


ernor; admiral Townſhend from the Weſt-India 


4 — with a ſmall ſquadron is ordered for the protection 
of Loviſbourg, and ſails for England in November 1746. 


Mr. Knowles in his time, at a very great charge, repaired 


the town and fort, as if they were to remain to Great- 
Britain for ever. Commodore Knowles in the autumn. 


1747, with a ſmall ſquadron came to Boſton, and pro- 
ceeded upon a ſecret expedition to the Sugar iſlands, 8 
Mr. Hobſon lieut. col. of Fuller's regiment is ab. > 
governor of Louiſbourg. Peace drawing near, S — 8 
and PepperelPs regiments, from a complement af 100 


private men per company, were reduced to ſeventy men 


the private men of the three companies of Frampton's 


regiment, were incorporated by way of recruits with 


Fuller's and Warburton's regiments, and their com- 
miſſion officers, ſerjeants, corporals, and drums ſent 
home; Pepperell's and Shirley's regiments in | Louiſbourg 
were birds [p] diſmiſſed June 24, 1749 ; their, arms 

other ne were detained by the govern- 


ment. The Britiſh troops evacuated Louiſbourg, July 


12, 1749, and were carried by the French tranſports to 
Chebucta, and the French troops being about 600 men 
took poſſeſſion of the place. g 
It is a ſpreading puſillanimous opinion amongſt the leſs. 
thinking people, that the great advantage of Louiſ- 
bourg's falling into our hands was its ſerving as a pro- 


pitiatory free offering to France, and without reſtoring. 


it we ſhould have had no peace: but we ought to obſerve 
7. That both parties in the war were low in caſh _— cre- 


0 They were put in pay, Sept. 1, 1745- * 


1 TRY _—_ wa. tk wits wi, 0 
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dit. 2. The French navy, trade, and navigation, were 
ſo reduced, that they could not avoid deſiring a peace; 
we had taken as many of their men of war as might have 
been ſufficient to reduce the remainder; we had taken 
great numbers of their South-Sea, Eaſt and Weſt-India, 
Turkey, and other Ships, and what remained were obliged 
to continue in port, (in fear of our numerous privateers) 
having no convoys or men of war to protect them. 
3. The corruption which prevailed in Holland was like 
to be extirpated, and the Dutch became active. 4. The 
army of our auxiliary Ruſſians were upon their march to 
join us; for ſome reaſons of ſtate they ſeem to have been 
retarded in their march. If Louiſbourg had not fallen 
into our hands, the reduced towns and forts in Flan- 
ders muſt have been returned, that is, evacuated; it 
ſeems that in all modern negotiations for a peace the ba- 
ſis is reſtitution of all land conqueſts on both ſides, ex- 
cepting where equivalents or antiquated claims fall in 
the ͤ nc 10d „„ 


The court of Great - Britain cannot cordially approve 
of this infinitely raſn New-England corporation adven- 
ture, though beyond all military or human probability 
| ſucceſsful; it involved the nation, already deeply in debt, 
in an additional ſum of about 800,000 7. ſterl. in the 
ſeveral articles of reimburſement- money, extraordinary 
ſuperfluous repairs, tranſport ſervice, ſtores, garriſon 
W officers, a large detachment from the train, a nu- 
merous garriſon of regular troops: this place was una- 
vvoidably to be evacuated and reſtored to F French upon 
a2 peace, and, as it happened, in a better condition, and 
W without any reimburſement or equivalent; cui bono I 
cannot perceive any real advantage acquired by the re- 
We duction of Louiſbourg. The ſmall Britiſh ſquadron ſta- 
We tioned at Boſton, without any additional national charge, 
= would have been an effectual check upon the Lovuiſbourg 
privateers; commodore Warren from the Weſt-India 
iſlands was ſent for the protection of the coaſt of New-, 
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ee _ININTRQDUCTIDNI 
England and Nova Scotia in the ſpring 2745," 
trade in the northern parts of America could not have 
ſuffered above two or three per cent difference. of path 
rance, which is as nothing compared with my 
charge of 800,000. ſterl. before: the charge w 
known, 1 eſtimated it at 500,000 . ſterl. or iſ [ Cha 


* 


| raſh, a private corporation adventure, without any or- 
ders or aſſured aſſiſtance of men of war from home; 
thirty-ſix hundred raw militia (ſome without proper arms) 
without any diſcipline, but at random, nit 
met together; no proviſion of cloathing or ſhips: by this 

and ſmall care of the ſick, and want diſci 
about one half of our men by ſcurvys 4 

fevers; in a military way we loſt only about ; 1 men 
killedand drowned, and about 116 priſoners cothe French, 


[el If the Canada which war recommended home by go- 
vernor — had e after another great — 28 
the national debt; for reaſons of ſtate, without any equivalent or reim- 
burſement, it muſt have been evacuated and reſtored to the French ; New- 
Dr this intended in 


per a tion, Bachs Ns hap received no reiuburſementof this : 
e- » by application have received their reimburſement. 

. Another extra-provincial perquiſite was the ſenditg off 1500 
men towards the reduction of Crown-Point, a French fort, near Lake 
9 in the province of New-York ; this involved our province in 

(never to be recovered) by ſending 8 ammunition 
a ſtores by water to Albany; an Tele per in the 
county of Albany luckily prevented us; if it — tl 


5 us at a very ual to the oppoſition 
of all the force of ; or we m — — 
13 by th French atone ent ofour cage in edning of. 8 


n Another project towards ruining our province Was the of 
| — a fort at the Carryin — — of Now-V be- 
falls of Hudſon's river and Wood-Creek: this was attended with 


ES hy Len | 
Sending off troops to aſſiſt the fix Indian 2 pation of New Vork All 


theſe idle propoſals, a Oran, hs —— 
as, if that rich government 

tection, but ſilently e 49 Bo oy hr yt 
ſentatives in their * lay, the pope New-York week mann! a 


to ney themſelves, 
. in 


d our 


I ſum up the Loviſbourg affair. 1. It was itely - 


in a frolick, 
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levy-money, victuallin port ſervice, bedding, &c. want of | 


gr Sp Sn my - wm 
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fallibly have broken up the Gege. We had a wretched 


E 
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INTRODUCTION = 
in the raſh fooliſh attem py ſt wht re 6 dur- + 
ing the ſiege, by good fortune, we had conſtant dry fa- 
vourable weather: but June 18, next day after we had 


poſſeſſion of the town, the rains ſet in, which certainly 
from our men being ill cloathed and ill lodged, muſt in- 


train of artillery, or rather no artillery (they were voted 
by the aſſembly not worth the charge of bringing back 
to Boſton) in a C ote manner to demoliſh a French 
American Du in which were 1900 armed men, 
whereof fue regular troops, 125 good large cannon, 
nineteen mortars, with ſtores and proviſions ſufficient for 


ſix months. 2, The military ſucceſs was miraculous, but 


thecunning part of the project was natural, and could not 
miſs of ſucceſs. 1. A neceſſary enormous multi lied emiſ- 
fion of adepreciating paper currency, enabled the fraudu- 


lent debtors to pay their debts at about ten ſhillings in the 


PR diſcount. 2. Vaſt peryuilites to the 7 LJ. 


Cungnene 6) T be parliament. of Grear-Britain, 
hen encemen of the late French var, had 


1 eee an hehe publiſhing · hee which are fn 
ar, rare or new, let they ould proto of bad example, I ſhall only 
| frm up the e In the ſpace of four years, viz. 
ry, | ities from the province, and from of 
many ends of pou $, and the anprecegented Perg i nde three 
en of 1745, 1746, and 1747, from a negative fortune, was 


3 * gp 


= amaſſed a large ve eſtate, and the looſe corns built a coun Io 
cc the of about fix thouſand pound ſterling. The predece | 


| Honeſtgentileman of a good penal tte, fer , year 
in a m ow Bord) and, Jul y 21, 1741, e | 
had been ob in upon his owneftate ome thouſands of p. 


e in faithfulneſs o is truſt 


uſed a certain retaining fee. 
This accurſed affair of plantation pa ig Ps 
n On * tumbling loc 


of cs 


rencies Ah eons 
th ppendi, gal gies 0 r 
e A A mort 0 antation 
paper-currenciesg 1t may be a piece of curioſity for times to come. Maſſa- 


W chuſetts-Bay was the leader, and exceeded all the colonies in this fraud; 
= from their dune 1702 (1 take no notice of Sir William Phipps's Ca- 


agg e 0 1 the laſt year of 
bull publick credit or ſtate- notes 
. | under 8 
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under their conſideration ſome regulations enhcetning the 
plantation currencies; and now that war- being ended, 


this third ſeſſion of the tenth parliament of Ore Brirain 
Hath reſumed the r e abet e een | 


bare ee t per cent; in N is 8 of 
times, when Mr. Law had the di of the finances, the diſcount u 15 
their ſtate· notes was only ſixty-five per cent: Maſſachuſetts publick | 
of credit 1749, were pejorated to eleven for one ſterli 
| pe years of Mr. Sh — adminiſtration, this D 
1 . old tenor, was multiplied to about tum and a half millions, | 
wy by this depreciating contrivance the fraudulent debtors only ten 
ſhillings in the pound, and every honeſt man not in debt about one 
half of his perſonal eſtate The money - making aſſemblies could not keep 
Er its, th why man: 1747, he governor infiſting upon 
embly re — 2 „ we 
rehend it muſt be followed by if not utter loſs of the 
eee e 
journal 1746 p. 240, © e means . 
« diſtreſs, if not utter ruin upon ourſelves When any 
| < offered to the aſſembly concerning depreciation, by—contrivance, hay 
were referred to committees, conſiſting of the moſt notorious deprecia- 
4 tors.” See Journal, Auguſt 17, 1744. 
By way of amuſement. I ſhall produce ſome different managements of 
adminiſtrations with reſpe& to a ulent medium—1703 by con- 
2 Mr. W— from New -Eagland, Barbor _— $0, ,000/. 
at four per cent (common in was ten ny: 
able pies ſome years; thoſe land. bank bills mmedurtely fel 
cent. below filver; upon complaint home the court of bear 25 7 
5 governor Crow, to remove from the council and all places 
| wak, ay who had been r ae, late paper credit; thus cur- 
ed, and their currency became and 3 
eee, Belcher of New-En 1741, from integrity and 
| aan; of rl publick, when a wick combination called Land-Bank, 
; he refuſed their bribe or retaining fee, negatived 
** e een and ſu many of their 
ef, cl admit —S00 fer thi heme we me 
parliament, - governor Sh not ſay in contempt, but perhaps in 
| negleR of this aft, promoted their direftors and other chief managers to 
the higheſt offices, of counſellors, provincial agents, Judges, Jams 
ſheriffs, and militia officers preferrable to others, 
When there was an immediate publick emergency for raiſing ne 
—— blk bills, already exited, from the poſſeſſors, 
| a paper currency, but prevented depreciations; ſome 5 
S lend theſe bills at a ſmall intereſt ; ſome 
gentlemen ſaid, that they had better let them without intereſt chan that 
TS hom multiplied 8 ſhould b 0 


7 
Y 
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1 Fr ws - 
| ©  Maffachuſetts-Bay, as they have at preſent no province 
bills out upon loan for terms of years, have -previouſly 
{ſettled their currency by act of aſſembly, approved of by 
the KinG in council; it is intituled, An act fomdrawing 
in the bills of credit of the ſeveral denominations, which have 
at any time been iſſued by this government, aud are ſtill out- 
landing ; and for aſcertaining the rate of coined fitver in this 
province for the future. By this act it is provided that the 
treaſurer ſhall be impowered to receive the [i] reimburſe- 
ment money to be exchanged after the 3ſt of March 
1750, at the rate of forty-five ſhillings, old tenor, for a 
piece of eight; and one year more is allowed forexchang- 
ing the ſaid bills After 31ſt of March 1750, all debts and 
contracts ſhall be payable in coined ſilver only, a piece of 
eight at ſix ſhillings, one ounce of ſilver at fix ſhillings 
andeight-pence [u], as alſo all executions'with ſuch ad- 
dition according to the time of contracting, as the laws 
of the province do or ſhall require; the ſeveral acts of 
aſſembly, whereby ſome fund of taxes, for cancelling 
province bills of credit, have been poſtponed gra- 
dually, to 1760 are repealed, and the tax of 1749, to- 
wards cancelling theſe bills, ſhall be three hundred thou- 
ſand pound old tenor. Penalty to thoſe who receive 


ee e- e an er value of an acctuing intereſt: but this 
would have effectually defeated the ſcheme of the depreciators, the frau- 
—— therefore the propoſal or expedient was rejected by the 
ee K u c eee ene 
For paper currencies, ſee vol I. p. 310, 314, 308, 4999. 
BE. En on, 2 1749, in 
a man of war frigate, conſiſting of 215 cheſts, (3000 pieces of eight at a 
medium per cheſt) of milled pieces of eight, and 100 caſks of coined 
copper. Connecticut, a government of ſagacious huſbandmen, ' ſeems to 
| have ated more prudently than Maſſachuſetts- Bay; by their aſſembly act, 
OR. 1749, they allow three years (to prevent a ſudden confuſion) to can- 
cel their bills gradually; and in their reimburſement money to. ſave the 
charges of commiſſions, freight, inſurance, and other petty charges, 
are to draw upon their receiving agent, and theſe bills will readily 
_ - [«] This is not in proportion, a milled piece of eight is ſeven eighths 
= of anounce, CCC 
8 third of a penny better per une. ee eee 
N | | | or 


or Rhoge-Ifland, ſhall be fifty 


1 exportation 
| _ is prohibited by act of par 


Ys. 
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or pay ſilver at any higher rate, fifty pound for eyery 
offence; and after 31ſt of March 1750, the he penal 
for paſſing any bills of Connecticut. New-F 


and from thence to March 31ſt 1554, all perſons. en- 
—.— into any town affairs, conſtables, rep 


in recoveri 


N ng of executions, tavern - K 4 gong 
tailers of ſtrong. drink, ſhall make oath that they 8 


not been concerned in ee or paying away y 


ſuch bills. 
As the 1 feerling coin from Great · Bri- 
ent, Spaniſh pieces 
of-cight are . & the Er currency, and are 


eſteemed as ſuch in the proclamation act fo called, for 


tion currencies; but although the Britiſh or ſter- 
ſpecies could not be a plantation currency, the 
Spent coin might have. been reduced to their deno- 
minations at 4 8. 6 ſterl, per piece of eight, and all the 


colonies reduced to the ſame ſterling denominations . of 
Great-Britain, which would much facilitate the trade 


and buſineſs of the plantations amon 
with their mother-country : thus we fee in Portugal a 


millree, though no ſpecie or coin, but only a . 2 | 
nation, is the baſis of their currencies; and in the fame 


manner with the plantations, a pound or crown ſterling, 
although no ſpecie or coin in the colonies, might have 
Riv the general baſis of our denomination or currencies. 
| any" be. allowed to drop a tear, 1 mann fore: ex- 
preſſion of grief, over the languiſhing ſtate of my altera 
Patria, the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, formerly the 

of our plantations ; but now reduced to extreme 
miſery and diſtreſs, 
the adminiſtration of el. e and a party of f 
debtors. At his acceſſion he was lucky to find a ſtand- 


ing irreſiſtible party formed to his mind, and not empty- 


That is, all delinquents are out-lawed; a ſevere penalty: this 
a ware cha Tina pequry. | 


pound for every digs ev $ 


reſentatives, 
ellors, all officers civil and Gs (x] P 


themſelves, and 


precipitately brought upon us by 


handed Vu 


r 4 


w* T@ * 
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handed; they effectually depopulated the province by 


the loſs of many of our moſt 7 labouring young, - 
e 


men, the only dependance or 1 of a young plantation 


they peculated the country by ruinous unneceflary ex- © 


pence of money Our preſent commander in chief in his 


firſt ſpeech to the aſſembly, Nov. 23, 1749, modeſtly: 


expreſſes the late peculation and depopulation of the 


province; “ deliver this province from the evils. and 


<« miſchiefs (particularly the injuſtice and oppreſſions) 


ariſing from the uncertain and ſinking value of the 


paper · medium. the cultivation of our lands and ma- 


* nufactures are greatly impeded. by the ſcarcity of 


<« labourers.” Mr. Sh ——'s own aſſemblies ſometimes 
complain. June 3, 1748, the council and repreſenta- 
tives, in a dr meſſage to the governor, enumerate the 
great loſs of inhabitants for huſbandry and other la- 
„ bour, and for the defence of our inland frontiers; 
< the vaſt load of debt already contracted, and the un- 


hparalleled growing charges, inſupportable difficul- 


ce ties ! The houſe of repreſentatives upon a certain 
occaſion, complain, with publick taxes we are bur- 


<« thened,, almoſt. to ruin; in their journals 1747. 


* Should the whole ſum expended in the late expedi- 
tion be reimburſt us, we have ſtill a greater debt re- 


e maining, than ever lay upon any of his majeſty's 


governments in the plantations.“ Mr. — no 


ſympathy with the ſuffering province, becauſe [y] de- 
preciations of currency, and our unſufferable taxes did 
not affect him. z ke” a a I” 


> +* s 


[3] Depreciations, by his ſucceflive aſſemblies were made more than 
good in advancing his allowances and other perquifites : he is 'ex- 
empted from taxes by act of aſſembly. Whereas all perſons of the pro- 
vince not in debt, have loſt aboat one half of their perſonal eſtates, by 
depreciations in this ſhort adminiſtration ; and the provincial poll tax of 
two ſhillings and three-pence, O. T; this tax is equal to rich and poor, 


| and beſides poll tax, there are provincial rates upon eſtates and faculties; | 


exciſe, impoſt, tonnage z and beſides provincial taxes, there are country 


| and town poll rates, &c. Mr. Belcher, by his wiſe and honeſt manage · 


ment, had brought all our publick debts or paper credit and currency; 
to be cancelled in one year 1741, being 127, 00 l. O. T. but 
Vor. II. N | By 
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By the province being depopulated, labour i is « dear, 
and all countries can afford to underſell us in produce 
and manufactures; in conſequence our trade is loſt: 
1 ſhall adduce a few inſtances i 1. When Mr; Belcher 
was ſuperſeded 1741, in Boſton at one and the fame _ 
time were upon the ſtocks forty top-fail veſſels of about 

000 ton, all upon contract: at Mr. Sh | 
me 1749, only about 2,000 ton on the che elk 
whereof only four or five ſhips upon contract, the 
|. others upon the builders account to wait for a market, 

| and to keep their apprentices to work, and 'to work 
up their old ſtores of timber. 2. 1741, in Marble- | 

head, our chief fiſhing town, were about 160 fiſhing 

ſchooners of circiter fifty ton each : 1 749, there were 
only about fixty fiſhing ſchooners. 3. For many 
months lately there were not to be found in Boſton 
goods (nay not the coarſeſt} of goods, pitch, tar, and 
turpentine) ſufficient to load a middling ſnip to Great- 

Britain; but under the preſent adminiſtration and ma- 
nagement of fairs our trade and woah. e ſeem to 

revive. 1 | 

In the ſeveral szcTIONs or nIsTORTES of the ſeveral 
colvnies, may generally be found, but not in the ſame 
ſtrict order, the following particulars. DG: 

1. When the colony was firſt diſcovered and traded to 

by any European nation; when firſt colonized by the 


ex 


— his party being afraid of Jong Wald ef this Sent 
fraudulent currency, they reſolved (the province was at that time in 
its greateſt proſperity) that 127,000/. O. T. was an inconvenient ſum 
to be cancelled in one year, and therefore divided it among three ſubie- 7 
quent years; by this neſt egg in a few years they increaſed the brood to pri 
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two and a half millions; 174 
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INTRODUCTION ag 
Engliſh: and what revolutions have happened there from 
time to time; in property and juriſdiction 


2. Its boundaries, if well aſcertained, or 1 contraverted 
in in proper or juriſdicton. 
ho Wars with the F rench, e = £3 if 
The numbers of whites; or freemen, and ſlaves. 


2 The laſt valuation, that is, the number of polls and 


value of eſtates, taken to adjuſt the quotas of taxes for. the 
ſeveral counties, diſtricts, towns, and pariſnes. 
6. The militia upon the alarum: lit and how incor- 
porated or regulated. 
7. Houſe of repreſentatives, their nature and 1 


the qualifications of the electors, and of the elected. 


8. Courts of judicature. 
1. The nature of their juries, and how n ». 


2. The juriſdiction of a 2 and of a bench of uſt | 


ces, and of their general quarter ſeſſions. 
3. Inferior or county courts of common pleas. 
4. Superior, ſupreme, or provincial courts for appeals, 
5. Chancery, or courts. of equity, if-in uſe; 
6. Juſticiary courts of oyer and termine. 
7. Ordinary for eben of wills 1 4 ami 
niſtration. 
8. Courts of vice-admiralty; 1 W 
9. Juſticiary amen for crimes commi tec 


bt ſea. 


F . The preſent. taxes, VIZ polls, rates, pol, and 
exci 

11 Poe manufiQtures, trade, and navigation. 
12. The number of entries and clearances of extra- 
provincial veſſels, diſtinguiſhed into ids en _ 
ganfines,” flops, and ſchooners. 

13. The various ſectaries in Agen wart 5 

In moſt of the ſektions there is 2 digreflion as 
concerning ſame - thi 
are in common-to ſeveral colonies, but inſert in = 
FO or colony the moſt noted for thoſe things; thus 


in in the ſection for Maſſachuſetts ſhould have been in- 


C424 ſerted 


contracts, we choſe to inſert in that Exc rio, ſome things 


and if that article does not ſwell too much, we may in- 


our plantations or colony ſectaries; though at preſent 


20 INTRODUCTION. 

ferted the affair of paper currencies, as they did originate 
and were carried to the greateſt diſcount or fraud there: 
but as by a late act of aſſembly confirmed by the king in 
council, paper currencies are terminated in that pro- 
vince, we drop it. 2. As Piſcataqua, alias New-Hamp- 
ſhire, has, for many years, been noted for royal maſting 


concerning maſting, lumber, and other timber for con- 
ſtruction or building; for joiners and for turners work: 


ſert ſome other foreſt trees and flowering ſhrubs fit for 
boccages, parks, and gardens. 3. As Rhode - Iſland 
has. been noted for ſectaries, from no religion to the 
moſt enthuſiaſtick, there is deſigned ſome account of 


Penſylvania exceed them in that reſpect, where beſides 
the Rhode - Iſland ſectaries, are to be found a ſect of free- 
thinkers who attend no publick worſhip, and are called 
keep-at-home proteſtants ; publick popiſh maſs-houſes ; 
and ſome ſectaries imported lately from Germany, ſuch 
as Moravians called unitas fratrum or united brethren, 
who have had ſome indulgencies by a& of parliament 
1749. 4. Connecticut, a colony of ſagacious laborious 
huſbandmen, firſt in courſe naturally claims the di- 5 
greſſion concerning grain and grazing ; it is true New- bes 


OE Poo sees 


York, Jerſies, and Penſylvania at ener much exceed in 
them in grain and manufacturing their wheat into flour. co 
8. Maryland and Virginia for tobacco, and maſt for tle; 
raiſing ſwine or pork. 6. The Carolinas for rice, ſkins, os 
and hides. 7. Georgia as an inſtance of an Utopian un- 75 
profitable colony. FF ror 
To render this hiſtory as compleat as may at preſent be cee 
expected, I have annexed ſome maps of the ſeveral colo- _> 
nies, not borrowed from Ms erroneous hackney 7 
map publiſhers, butoriginals compoſed and lately printed to 
in the ſeveral countries: For inſtance, with the ſection l. 


of the colony of Connecticut, the laſt of the four New- 
%%%. 9076 031 222 1:0:39) Binginnd 
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caſions g uſed to ſuch amuſements in the ga 


14 LN TNG ©@ 
England colonies, I annex a [z] correct map of the 


dominions of New-England, extended from 40 d. 3om. 
to 44 d. 30 m. N. Lat. and from 68 d. 30 m. to 74 d. 
50 m. W. Longitude from London. Fo the colony of 


Penſylvania is annexed a [a] map of New-York, the 


Jerſies and Penſylvania, publiſhed 1749, by Mr. Evans 


in Penſylvania, much more accurate than any hitherto 
publiſned. To the colony of North-Carolina is an- 


nexed a map of North- Carolina, [5] and ſome parts of 
South-Carolina, principally with regard to the ſea · coaſt 
and lands adjoining; this large inland country is waſte 
or vacant, and conſequently delineated at random by 


col. Edward Moſely of North- Carolina. 


[=] This map is founded upon a chorographical plan, compoſed from 


actual ſurveys of the lines or boundaries with the neighbouring colonies, 


and from the plans of the ſeveral townſhips and diſtricts copied from the re- 
cords lodged in the ſecretaries office and townſhips records, with the writers 


perambulations: when this plan is printed, the author, as a benefaction, 
tip and diſtri, a copper plate copy; as the 


gives gratis, to every town 
writer of the ſummary had impartially narrated the management of a late 
g - — Which could not bear the light; to check the credit of the 
author, the g endeavoured (as ſhall be accounted for) to divert, 
impede, or defeat this publick generous-ſpirited amuſement, but in vain. 
The writer in his journeys upon account of his V . and other oc- 

rdens of Paris and Ley- 


den) has en t, but with ſome fatigue, made à collection of above 
eleven hundred indigenous plants, y deſcribed and referred to icons 


in Botanick writers which have the neareſt ſemblance, as the ſpecifick icons 
could not conveniently be cut here ; this is an amuſement proper for gen- 
tlemen of eſtates and leiſure; it is not quite ſo ridiculous as our modern vir- 
tuoſo amuſements of ſhells, butterflies, &c. The medical or medicinal 
part of botany is ſmall, and ſoon becomes familiar to people of the pro- 
feſſion; the ſame may be ſaid of the other branches of the materia medica 
from animals, minerals, and chemical preparations of thoſe ; but to pro- 


ceed further as a naturaliſt, is only proper for gentlemen of fortune, lei- 


ſure, and leifibabbers as 
negotia. 8 0 

a] From 43 d. 
to 78 d. Weſt Long. from London. 

[5] From 334. t036d. zem. N. Lat, 


the Dutch expreſs it; or otioſorum hominum 


30m. to 38d. 30m. N. Lat. and from 73d. zom. 
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Puritans; their municipal laws, cuſtotns, and cecono- | 
my are nearly the ſame, but more eſpecially in New- 


_ townſhip grants and of their boundaries, without any 


brou . by the claiming proprietor Mr. Allen againſt 


ever been in poſſeſſion, and, was ordered to begin de 


Vacant or waſte N and therefore Pe ee in 
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nally ſettled by the ſame ſort of people called 


wee of Werber 
England were ori 
ff 


Hampſhire, which was under the aſſumed juriſdiction 
of Maſſachuſetts-Bay for many years; therefore to ſave 
repetitions, we refer ſeveral things to, the ſection of 
Maſfachuſetts-Bay. - 

The preſent poſſeſſors have no other cliim to their 
lands but * oſſeſſion and ſome uncertain Indian deeds. 
Upon Mr. Allen's petition to queen Anne, deſiring to be 
— in poſſeſſion of the waſte lands, the aſſembly of 

ew-Hampſhire paſſed acts for confirmation of their 


ſaving of the right of the general a 5 upon Mr. 
Allen the proprietor's application, the queen in council 
dliſallowed and repealed thoſe acts. 

The crown aſſuming the vacant lands, until the 1 ro- 
prietors claiming in right of Mr. Maſon ſhall make for- 
mal proof, that Mr. Maſon ever was in poſſeſſion of 
theſe lands; this appears by an action of ejectment 


| ron and Vaughan; Allen, being caſt in coſts, ap- 
Wy home, but his appeal was dilmiſed becauſe 
he had not brought over proof of Mr. Maſon's having 


novo. The collective body of the people by | i re- 
preſentatives in aſſembly, have no [ 4 Stengdn to the 


e] See vol. I. Þ- 357 

[4] The other three colonies of the 3 of New England, by 
their reſpective royal charters, have the property or pee of their 
er lands lodged i in the repreſentatives TX collective body of the 
people, | | 


gran tin 8 


Sgr. IX 


ſucceſſion, as he ſays, to the original ons 
O 


_ fays, that Fhomas Allen, heir to col. Allen, by 


nting of aid lands ; all grants or charters of 
eſe lands, according to the governor's commiſſion 
and inſtructions, are veſted in the governor and coun- 
cil, with this clauſe or reſerve, ſo far as in us lies 
this reſervation ſeems to favour the claims under Mr. 
Maſon; as is alſo a clauſe in the royal new charter of 
Maſſachuſetts - Bay 1691, © Nothing therein contained 
* ſhall prejudice any right of Samuel Allen, Eſq. 


* claiming under John Maſon, ys ene af ny 


art of the premiſes.” 
The juriſdiction of this province is indiſputably in 


the crown. In property there are many and various 


claimers, ſe] 1. As it is ſaid that Mr. Maſon and his 
heirs and their aſſigns never complied with the condi- 
tions of the grant, in conſequence it teverts to the 
crown; and che crown at preſent is in poſſeſſion not 


only of che juriſdiction but property of lands hitherto 


not granted. 2. Capt. John Tufton eee heir 3 


John Maſon, lately made a conveyance 
a ſmall conſideration to fourteen or fifteen perſons of 
New-Hampſhire z by their — in the 
Boſton news- papers, they ſeem to make a bubble of 
it, Boſton poſt- boy, Nov. 9, 1749. The tracy 
&« claimers under the late Samuel Allen of Londo 
« will find upon trial, they have no right to an — 2 
** theſe lands; that the ſaid claimers under John Talon 
% Maſon, will be able to make out the right to be in 
* _ and — m to diſpute the point in law, as 
8 as an n will give them opportunity. 
John Hobby, grandſon and heir of Sir Charles Hovby, 
of ſale, Auguſt 28, 1706, conveyed one half of theſe 
lands ro Sir Charles Hobby of nn Knight, 
See vol. I. p. 505. 
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3. Hobby and Adams claiming under Mr. Allen by 


their bubbling advertiſements, Nov. 9, 1749, publiſhed 


in the Boſton poſt- boy, November 20, 1749, in theſe 
words, Whereas ſundry gentlemen in the province 
<< 'of New-Hampſhire, claim a right to all thoſe lands 


<< in the ſaid province and elſewhere which were granted 


„to capt. John Maſon. of London, by letters patent 
* from the council eſtabliſhed at Plymouth, dated 


« March , 1621, and confirmed to him by charter 


c from king Charles the firſt, dated Auguſt 19, 1635; 
«© which lands the ſaid gentlemen claim under capt. 


John Tufton Maſon, the now pretended heir to the 


* ſaidoriginal patentee : This is therefore to inform 
_ < whom it may concern, that although it ſhould ap- 
<< pear, that the ſaid Tufton Maſon is the lawful heir 
<« to the ſaid original patentee, (which is yet to be 


« doubted) it evidently appears that John and Robert 


< Tufton Maſon, undoubted heirs to the ſaid original 
<< patentee, did, by an abſolute deed.of ſale, dated April 
« 27, 1691, in conſideration of the ſum of 2750/7. 
<& ſterling, convey all their right and title to the ſaid 
s lands to Samuel Allen of London, afterwards go- 
5. vernor of New-Hampſhire aforeſaid, which con- 


< yeyance we doubt not will be made to appear legal 


<« and valid, the ſaid Samuel Allen's claim having been 


« allowed and confirmed by king William and queen 


Mary, as appears by their charter to the government 
“ of the province of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay; and that 
„Thomas Allen, only ſon and heir to the ſaid Samuel 
< Allen, did, by deed of ſale, dated Auguſt 28, 1706, 


„ convey.one half of the ſaid lands to Sir Charles Hobby | 


4 of Boſton, New-England, Knight, under whom 
„John Hobby late of Barbadoes, but now refiding at 
„ Boſton, grandſon and heir at law to the faid Sir 
“Charles Hobby, together with John Adams, of 


„ Boſton, have a lawful claim to the ſaid half of the 
<« ſaid lands; and the heirs of the ſaid Thomas Allen 
« or their aſſigns, have a right to the other half; all 


— 


1 . ; which 
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«which will ſoon be made to appear: And whereas 
< the firſt-mentioned claimers are granting ſundry tracts 
<« of lands to people who apprehend their title to he 
good, it is thought proper to adviſe ſuch perſons to 
4 be cautious in ſettling the ſaid lands, till it appears 
<* whoſe the property is, which may probably be very 
“ ſpeedily, when the waſte lands may be granted; and 
«* alfo thoſe perſons already poſſeſſed of lands may be con- 
* firmed in their poſſeſſions on eaſy terms.“ 

4. The claim of Mr. Allen's heirs, if Mr. Maſon's 3 
heirs fulfilled the conditions of the grant, ſeems to be 
the beſt. It is true, the Maſons and aſſignees in favour 
of their claim, ſay, that theſe lands were entailed, and 
therefore could not legally be conveyed to Mr. Allen ; 
but Mr. Allen's heirs ſay, that upon Mr. Allen's pur- 
chaſing of Mr. Maſon's grant, he obtained a feigned or 
common conveyance of theſe lands; the effect of this ſort 
of recovery is to diſcontinue and deſtroy eſtates tail, re- 

mainders and reverſions, and to bar and cut off the en- 
tails of them. N 

5. Wheelright and aſſociates claim to lands in New- 
Hampſhire, by Indian deeds; this was revived by Mr. 
Cook and others, about a years ſince, but em 
effect. See vol. I. p. 410. 

6. Million purchaſe, ſo called. See vol. I. p. 419. 
This interferes with the late conveyance of the preſent 
Mr. Maſon to ſome New-Hampſhire gentlemen; as 
_ theſe claims will never be of any conſequence, it is 
not worth while to diſintangle them. This million pur- 
Chaſe claim was revived about twenty-eight years ſince, 
and lately by an advertiſement in the Boſton Sete. 
June 21, 1748. | 

7. Not many years ſince, when the affair of the pro- 
perty of their lands was to be referred to the king in 
council; the governor and council, ſo far as in them 
lay, granted do themſelves and friends, (in all about 
ſixty perſons of New-Hampſhire, ) a tract of land called 


ht laying upon and near Winepeſiakee lake 
or 


N 
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or pond, containing almoſt the whole of the waſte lands 
in Mr, Maſon's grant, and — rt thas bar. 
Maſon” s grant extended,  - 


In che reigh of Charles 11, 85 Fr in 9 at 
ſundry times appointed trials of the claims of the colony 
of Maſſachuſetts· Bay, and of Maſon's heirs concerning” 
the diſputed lands between Neumkeag and Merimack 
rivers, but without reſult or iſſue ; at length by charter 
of William and Mary, October 7, 1691, conform to 

the old charter of 1629, that tract of land was confirmed 
to the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay abſolutely. as ta 
juriſdiction, but with a reſerve of col. Allen' 8 claim 
under Mr. Maſon as to property. 
IT he corporation, or company called the umi, of 
| Plymouth or council of New-England (ſee vol. I. p. 366, 
386.) made many grants of property, but could not de- 
legate juriſdiftion ; therefore to ſupply this defect, ſome 
of theſe grantees obtained additional royal charters with 
power of juriſdiction; Mr. Maſon 1635, Sir Ferdinan- 
do Gorge 1639, obtained royal patents; here we my 
_ obſerve, that although the juriſdiction of the 
from Neumkeag to Merimack river are included in 5 
Mr. Maſon's patent, this patent was poſterior to the Maſ- 
— old royal charter, which Included that juriſ⸗ 
"IE 
Originally the extent of this province from three 
miles north of Merimack river to Piſcataqua river, was 
twenty miles ſea line, and fixty miles inland; by the 
determination of the king in council 1739, ron — 
line continues the ſame, and weſtward heading the 
vince of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, it extends from e 
wanack river about 115 miles to New-York bounds; 
northward towards Canada 1 it is indefinite, or rather noe 
determined. 
The ſucceſſive changes in | property” and jurifdiQion, | 


are as follows. ee art grant, ſee vol. I. p. 418. 
Towards 
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beer. r. of New-Haupenres, „ "uy 


Towards the end of 1635 dies ca, dee and by 


"will leaves New-Hampfhire to John ufton (to be called 
Maſon) and his heirs: John dying before he was of age, 
it came to his brother Robert Tufron Maſon an infant, 
who was not of age till 1650: duting his minority the 
ſervants in New-Hampſhire embezzle every thing, and 


the civil wars preventing any legal relief, the laſſa- 


chuſetts people, at the deſire of the inhabitants of New- 
| Hampſhire, took took all thoſe lands into their on dupolal 
and juriſdiction. 


1661, Robert Tufton Maſon petitioned kits Charles 
II. to be relieved as to his property of theſe lands; Sir 
Geofry Palmer, attorney general, made report, that 
theſe lands were the undoubted right of the faid Ro- 
bert Maſon, grandſon and heir of the ſaid John Maſon. 


The inhabitants of New-Hampſhire, and province of 


Main, incapable of protecting themſelves againſt the 


incurfions of the c French and their 


deſired the protection of the colony of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay; the aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts aſſumed the pro- 
perty of the vacant lands and juriſdiction of that country. 
The colony of Maſſachuſetts- Bay e their agent, that 
is attorney at home, purchaſed of the 
province of Main, July 20, 1677, from * heirs or 
aſſigns of Gorge; the property and juriſdiction was con- 
firmed to the province of 'Maſſachuſers-Bay by their 


new charter. 1 


1675, Mr. Maſon ſtill continuin his petition, the kinks 


refers them to the attorney and ſolicitor general; they 


report his title good, and the Ang ſends a mandatory 
letter [V] dated arch 10, 1675-6, to the Maffachuſetts- 
Bay colony: William Stoughton and Peter Bulkley are 


ſent over agents to anſwer Maſon's cane, hey 


i This are is dived: T'5 our waily and well bessa cho 
of our town of Boſton in New. England. N. * 


| . (a hard word) was called the 
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as attornies legally conſtituted. in the name of Maſſa- 
chuſetts colony diſclaim thoſe lands before the court of 


King's- Bench. 


16679, the proprietors and inhabitants of New-Hamp- 
ſhire not capable of protecting themſelves againſt the 
Canada French and their Indians, deſired of the crown 

to take them under their immediate protection; ac- 

cordingly the king commiſſioned [g] a preſident with 


ten counſellors for the government thereof, Sept. 18, 


1679, and the lands granted there by the Maſſachu- 
ſetts colony, were directed to pay Mr. Maſon's heirs 
fix-pence in the pound quit-rent, as incomes. at that 


time were valued by way of compoſition ; at the ſame 
time a court of record is conſtituted, to try and de- 


termine all cauſes, reſerving an appeal home when the 


value 1s. ng, popes ſterling and upwards ; Robert 


Maſon may make out titles to the preſent poſſeſſors 


at ſix- pence in the pound value of all rents of real 


eſtates, as quit-rents ; the unoccupied lands to remain 


to the ſaid Maſon. | 


1682, May 9, King Charles II. appoints Edward 
Cranfield, Eiq. lieutenant governor. When the crown 
was endeavouring to re-aſſume all charters and patents, 


the patentees made another formal ſurrender of ju- 
riſdiction to the crown; and Cranfield 1684 was 
commiſſioned governor, but ſoon went to Barbadoes, 
and lieutenant-governor Uſher had the adminiſtra- 
Bank... 4. 3 . | a 

Robert Maſon the patentee's caſe was recommended 
by the crown; he came over to New-Hampſhire ; ſome 


few of the poſſeſſors took leaſes, but they generally re- 
el For the honour of thoſe families, who in theſe times were reckoned | 


principal original ſettlers, we ſhall tranſmit them by name, viz. ow 
Cats, preſident ; the ten counſellors were Richard Martyn, William 
Vaughan, and Thomas Daniel of Portſmouth ; Job: Gilman of Exeter; 
Chriſtopher Huſly of Hampton, and Richard Waldron of Dover, with 


= 


power to chuſe three others to conſtitute the firſt council; the preſident 
and five other counſellars to be a board. i 
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fuſed this propoſal. Mr. Maſon brought writs of eject- 


ment againſt Mr. Waldron, and about thirty others; 
he recovered judgment, but was oppoſed in the exe- 
cution, and his life threatened. 1684, Mr. Maſon 
brought a writ of ejectment againſt William Vaughan, 
Eſq.. and recovered judgment; Mr. Vaughan ap- 
pealed to his majeſty in council; this appeal was diſ- 
miſſed and the former judgment confirmed, and coſts 


given againſt the appellant. Mr. Maſon Rs ar. of 


any accommodation with the people, and his life 
threatened, returned to England, and ſoon after died, 
leaving two ſons John and Robert Tufton Maſon. 
1691, April 27, John and Robert Tufton Maſon by 
their deed lawfully executed for the conſideration of 
27501. ſterl. did grant to Samuel Allen of London, Eſq. 
all their [] right to lands in New-England. © 


] An abſtract of Maſon's deed to Allen. 1691, April 27, John 
Tufton Maſon and Robert Tufton Mafon, ſons of Robert Tufton Ma- 
ſon, ſome time of the pariſh of St, Martin's in the fields, in the county 
of Middleſex, Eſq. deceaſed, did fell to Samuel Allen of London, Mer- 
chant, in conſideration of 2750/4 ſterl. a. portion of main land in 
New-England, from the middle of Merimack river to eaſtward 


along the ſea-coaſt to Cape-Anne and round about the ſame to Piſca- 


taqua harbour, and fo forwards up within the river of Newichawa- 
nock, and to the fartheſt head of the ſaid river, and from thence north- 
weſtward till ſixty miles be finiſhed from the firſt entrance of Piſcataqua 
harbour; and alſo from Neum through the river thereof up into 
the land weſt fixty miles; from which period to croſs over land to the 
_ miles end accounted from Piſcataqua through the Newichawa- - 

river to the land north weſtward; and alſo all the ſouth half of 
3 of W 3 all other iſlands and 8 4 as well 
im as adjoining, laying, abutting upon or near the premiſes 
5 leagues diane, — . ranted by ſpecial name to 
any at any time before April 18, 1635, called by the name of New- 
Haursning. Alſo ten thouſand acres at the S. E. part of the en- 
trance of ds ray: called by the name of Maso. Alſo a por- 
tion of in the province of Main, beginning at the entrance of 
Newichawanock river and ſo upwards along the ſaid river, and to 
the fartheft head thereof, and to contain in breadth through all the 
length aforeſaid three miles within the land from every part of the ſaid 
river, and half way over the ſaid river. Alſo that part of the ſea-coaſt 
of — a great head land or cape CO 
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_ al 
I” 1692; um Col. Aae Alen ng engen | 


r of New-Hampſhire, and his commiſſion was 


trom three miles npeeh of Merimack river to 3 Pſcaraqua 
river, &c. 
„ 1%h, Col. Allen cams over to \New-Funpltire 0 to 2 


proſecute. his homes and e Ges were twenty gur 
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wards five . or thereabouts, in 8 between 42 ns and 
430 d. th the name of Tabi e e th the 

d eaſt ſhores thereof; t back bo the main 
band g at the head ot che next t river to the ſouthward of the 


other great river, which le ſouthward of the abe cape, and half way 
over, that is to ſay, to the middle of the faid two rivers within the great 
| Iſland called I5Lp Masox, laying near or before the bay, harbont or 
of Agawam, with all iſlands laying within three miles of the ſaid ſea-coaſt, 


river 


known by the name of Mariana. Alſo all thoſe lands and countries 
Taba e the rivers and lakes ce e or nations of Indians 


Re or 45 25 as alſo Fr gps un ils a I 
or 


fides of the ſaid lakes and rivers, ſo far forth to 2 ſhall. extend 
half way into the next great lake to the weſtward, and from refuge 


ward into the north fide of the main river, which runneth from arg | 


and vaſt weſtern lakes, and falleth into the river of Canada, includin 
We the ſaid perambulation, which s of lands, rivers, and 
called the province of Laconia. As alſo the tou ns and 


| pore ws Po th, 3 Dover, Exeter, Little Harbour, Green- 


Saliſbury, old Saliſbury, Concord, Sudbury, - Reading, Belerica, 
Gloucefter, C 8 town, Tpſwich „ Wenbam, Newbury, Haverhill, 
Andover, Ro viey, Baſstown, A "Wi and all other - villages, towns, 
hors and harbours i in the aforeſaid tracts of land called Maſonia, Mariana, 
8 and 2 Gd Laconia, who mines, minerals, &c. Arp 
etters of patents, writings, accounts, Papers, + 
dences of land —— relating * the ſame. 
It is ſaid that Mr. Maſon (called treaſurer and pay-maſter of ne 
1634, {ent over about ſeventy ſervants with ſtores and proviſions to carry 
on the ſettlement of New-Hampſhire; and Mr. Maſon —— towards the 


end of 1635, that his eſtate in New. Hampſhire inventered, amounted to 


\ about twenty thouſand pounds ſterl; 
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twent don leaves torn out of the records; theſe 
leaves contained the records of former judgments of 
ejectment obtained by Maſon. He enters new writs of 
ejectment againſt Waldron, Vaughan, &c. the juries 
brought in for the defendants coſts; the king in e 
diſmiſſed his appeal without coſts, becauſe he had not 
brought proof of Mr. Maſon's poſſeſſion, and was al- 
lowed to begin de novo. Col. Allen petitioned Q. Anne 
in council to be put in poſſeſſion of the waſte lands, & c. 
the petition was referred to the board of trade and plan- 
—— z they adviſed wen Sir Edward Northey, attor- 
eneral, who reported that her majefty might ſafely 
— im in poſſeſſion of the unimproved land, but where 
the inhabitants had poſſeſſion he might bring his writs 
of ejectment: an order was ſent to governor P by 
| this time Dudley was governor of the province of 
ſachuſetts- Bay, and of the province of New-Hampſhire, 
| by two diſtinct commiſſions) to put col. Allen in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the waſte lands, but for land improved he was 
to bring writs of ejectment, and when the trials came 
on governor Dudley was directed to go into court and 
demand a ſpecial verdicts accordingly: upon a trial of 
ejectment againſt Waldron, governor Dudley was noti- 
fied to attend, but for certain reaſons at that time beſt 
known to himſelf, and a great indiſpoſition of body (as 
he ſaid) he proceeded no further than Newbury; the 
defendants obtained coſts of ſuit: Col. Allen 
to the crown, but dies before the appeal was proſe - 
cuted, leaving one ſon and four daughters. His fon 
Thomas ſucceeds him in theſe claims, and was caſt in 
his writs of ejectment with coſts, a ſpecial, verdict 
being refuſed; he appealed, and died before it "could | 
be heard, leaving two ſons and one daughter infants. 
To cut off the claim of Mr. Allen's heirs to waſte 
lands, fo far as in them hes, lately this government | 
have made a grant of the waſte lands by the name of 
Kingſwood, to about ſixty of their principal inhabi- 
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tants poſſeſſors, that there might remain no waſte lands 
; in Mr. Maſon's gr Ant. +55 SLES „ fans. : n 
The lands lately adjudged by the king in council, not 
to belong to the Maſſachuſetts- Bay grant, are now crown 
lands, but at preſent under the juriſdiction of the pro- 
vince of New - Hampſhire; they lay north of Maſſachu- 


ſetts, and when the boundaries with Canada are ſettled may 


prove a good diſtinct inland province for produce. By 
an order of the king in council 1744, it is directed, that 
if the government of New-Hampſhire do not provide for 
fort Dummer, there will be a neceſſity for returning that 
fort with a proper contiguous diſtrict to the province of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay: but ſo it. . that during the 
late French war, the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay by 
the contrivance of for ſake of perquiſites maintained 
that fort and many block - houſes within the diſtrict of 
New - Hampſhire, without any conſideration or allowance 
for want of proper application at home. 155 


As Mr. Maſon's grant lies indented in the province of 5 


Maſſachuſetts- Bay, (the old colony of Maſſachuſetts- Bay 
is weſtward, and the province of Main by the new 


charter annexed to: Maſſachuſetts-Bay is eaſtward). per- 
haps it would be for the intereſt of Great-Britain and for 


the good of the inhabitants, to annex this ſmall country 
to the neighbouring 8 by an additional char- 
ter. The property o 

Bay being in the repreſentatives of the collective body 
of the people, and the property of the vacant lands in 
New -Hampſhire being in — 

ing the vacant lands in Sagadahock or duke of York's 
former property, though annexed by charter to Maſſa- 
chuſetts, continue the property of the: crown, that is, not 


to be aſſigned by the government of Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
without conſent of the crown. New-Hampfhire is too 
diminutive for a ſeparate government or province; the 


numbers of their people and the value of their commerce 
are inſignificant: in fact the governor of Maſſachu- 
ſetts-Bay for many years was alſo governor of New- 

. 8 Hampſhire; 


the vacant lands of Maſſachuſetts- 


crown, is no obſtacle, ſee- 
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Hampſhire with a diſtinct commiſſion, but about ten | 
years ſince the aſſembly of New-Hampfhire enter a com- 


plaint to the king in council againſt the joint e - 
of that time, in relation to the caſe of ſettling the 


boundaries between the two provinces ; that he was 
partial in favour of his more profitable government of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay, by adjourning and proroguing the 
aſſembly of New-Hampſhire, when the caſe was in agi- 
tation; this complaint, by the king in council, was 
judged true and good, therefore a ſeparate ' governor | 
for New-Hampſhire was commiſſioned anno 1740. In 
ſuch diminutive governments, the governor may domi- 


neer and act in a more deſpotick manner, than his ſove- 
reign can HET in Great-Britain; it is ſaid that a go- 


vernor and ſuch of the council as he thinks proper to 


conſult with, diſpenſe with ſuch provincial laws as are 


troubleſome or ſtand in their way in procedures of their 
court of equity, ſo called. 1 VVV. 
_ Here is at preſent ſubſiſting a diſpute (interrupting all 
publick buſineſs) between the governor in council, and 
the houſe of repreſentatives, concerning the governor's 
prerogative of negativing a ſpeaker, a his qualifying 
ſo many towns and diſtrifts, as he ſhall think worthy to 
ſend repreſentatives. And in this inſignificant govern- 
ment, it may be called Lis de lana caprina, but in out 
conſiderable colonies it is an affair of great conſequence, 
therefore I ſhall here inſert a ſmall digreſſion concerning 
theſe prerogatives and privileges. n 


ADioxxssrov, concerning ſome diſputed 72 relating 
to the legiſlatures of the ſeveral Britiſh colonies in 
America; particularly where the prerogatives of the 
crown governors ſeem to daſh with the privileges of 
the repreſentatives of the collective body of the ped : 
ple or ſertlers, in general court aſſembled. 


Perhaps, in our colonies after 4 legiſlature is conſti- 
tuted by royal charters as in New-England, as by pro- 
Yor, II. | | : ar 22 D a EIS bs prictary 
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patents of government i in nfyly 70 Na, 
— d, &c. or by royal « 2 NM or inſtructions [i] 
to the firſt .crown. goverhor in Kg s governments; 
further i iſtruQtions from 10 e NEW cat-Brirain, 
- Hough 6 ligatory, . 0 negatives of the country 
repreſentatives, who nd m 1 e and 
doubtleſs were intended 2 à chec nſtructions 
from the boards at home not well ve 4 in — | 
We the other ſide, as to prerogative, the plan- 
tation acts ought to have a ſuſpending clauſe, that is, 
not. to be obligatory e in-im Livlapd, a Britiſh co- 
lony or acquilition,. an 3 precedent) u f con- 
. by the Britiſh c Card 
Thus in general, there 4 two ſupreme negatives ie in 
che illatures of our American colonies; the king in 
ouncil, and the particular legiſlatures of che ſeveral co- 
onies. 
In a caloo where there is a royally conſtituted legi- 
ature, pe 1 7 their publick acts, after being approved 
of, 15 not diſapproved, after a certain time (Maſſachu- 
ſetts-B ay charter expreſſes. it after three years) cannot 
be diſannulled but by the legiſlature of Great - Britain 
e Bai who in all Britiſh, caſes and over 
all perſons, according to the Britiſh conſtitution, are ab- 
ſolutely ſupreme and the dernier reſort. 
I any innovations were to be made by the admini- 
ftration at home upon the eſtabliſhed ts of our 
colonies, they naturally will begin with ſome inſignificant 
colony, ſueh for inſtance is this of New-Hampſhire, 
where the people have no money nor intereſt lodged at 
me to maintain their privileges; and from prece- 
dents of ſuch im Peng colonies, proceed to impoſe 
. Upon ther more rich and valuable colonies. Thus it was 
in the latter end of the reign of Charles II, and in the 
ſhort abrupted reign of James II. when all corporation 
valuable privileges: were deſigned to: be abrogated; 
7] The inftruQion is, ths afier.922 a Home tite ee 
a ſummons for conveiling a general aſſemb — 
bey 
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this in the province of New-Hamplhire. In 1744. 710 rome 


ee ho V. Hint Site: 3 
y began gi * a wre bor 08 4 75 


po = IO thi V ſolicitir ng af home 4nd giving 

adequate gre deals high fees to che Hop pet leadibjgelerks 
of the. levera boards, may obtai 155 Aon inſtru tions 
ſuitable to his intereſt c or humour. do not maintain, 


but only mention, that v we ſeem'to have a late inſtance E 


was a diſpute between the governor and Rouſe 
ſentatives concerning the houſe's not admitting of 8 


bers from the governor Wont conſtituted townſhips and 
diſtricts, but = qualif 


by the houſe; the governor 
by ſolicitations, Le. at home, obtained in the king's 
= fall from the lande e an additional re) 
as follows. 


« iy as LORDS jusricts. 


wer,. b. 3 Additional inſtructiont to Benning Went- 
iford, worth, Eſq. his 97 — 27 ſty's governor 1 1 
Non . ; commander in c in and over ch 
Pembroke, province of New- ph in New- 
England in America; or to the comman- ' 
4+... erin, chief of the fad province for the 
e being. 
(Seal) Given at Vybitehal, the zoth 4 of 
„ June, 1748, PM 224 year of his ma- 
ce e BR Ne 


Whefe it hath been ae e to (his e Thi 
you having in his majeſty's name, and by virtue of your 
commiſſion, iſſued a writ to the ſheriff of the provine 
under your government, commanding him to make 


precepts, directed to the ſelect men of certain towns, 


| Pariſhes, and diſtricts, therein mentioned, for the elec- 


tion of fit perſons qualified in law to repreſent them in 
the general aſſembly, appointed to be held at Portf- 


9 vithin the fd province, on the 24th day of 


png 3 
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January 1744-53 by which writ, the towns of South- 
Hampton and Cheſter, and the diſtricts of Haverhill, 
and of Methuen and Dracut, and the diſtrict of Rum 
ford, were impowered to chooſe repreſentatives as afore- 
ſaid; the ſaid general aſſembly did refuſe to admit the 
ſtricts to ſit and vote in the choice of a ſpeaker: And 
whereas the right of ſending repreſentatives to the ſaid 
aſſembly was founded originally on the commiſſions and 
inſtructions given by the crown to the reſpective gover- 
nors of the province of New-Hampſhire, and his ma- 
jeſty may therefore lawfully extend the privilege of ſend- 


ſhall judge worthy thereof: * 4 0 
It is therefore his majeſty's will and pleaſure, and you 
are hereby directed and required to diſſolve the aſſembly 
of the province, under your government as ſoon as 

conveniently may be, and when another is called, to 

1 iſſue his majeſty's writ to the ſheriff of the ſaid province, 

5 commanding him to make out precepts, directed to the 

0 ſelect-men of the towns of South- Hampton and Cheſter, 

the diſtricts of Haverhill, and of Methuen and Dracut, 
and the diſtrict of Rumford, requiring them to cauſe 
the freeholders of the ſaid towns and diſtricts to aſſemble, 
to elect fit perſons to repreſent the ſaid towns and di- 
ſtricts in general aſſembly, in manner following, viz. 
One for the town of South- Hampton, one for the town 
of Cheſter, one for the diſtrict of Haverhill, one for the 
diſtrict of Methuen and Dracut, and one for the diſtrict 
of Rumford: A ND it is his majeſty's further will and 

- pkaſure, that you do ſupport the rights of ſuch repre- 

— etons, when choſe; and that you do like wiſe ſignify 
his majeity's pleaſure herein to the members of the ſaid 

general aſſembly.—— Eo Weis” 

This would be nearly the ſame, as if the patricii 
of Rome (in our colonies they are called governor 
and counal} had aſſumed the prerogative of regulat- 
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: perſons duly elected to repreſent the ſaid towns and di- 


ing repreſentatives to ſuch new towns as his majeſty 
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The writs or precepts for ele of repreſentatives 
for the ſeveral Lance and diſtricts returned into the 
ſecretary's officè, were produced in the houſe, Jan. 3. 
1748.9, being the 1 N 2 a new 10 
ſembly. They conſiſted of ; 


3 from Portſmouth. 2 5 from m Newingron 
„r Dower + 1 © New-Market. 
e Hampton. I Stratham,  / 
2 ter. 1. Greenland. 
2 - » Newcaſtle & Rye. (©!  London-derry- 
1 . nen 
2h Hampton-F Fall, — 
16h L ; « ty: 2 
ö There war: fans ales members returned by ſome . 
£ new towns, Cheſter, South-Hampton, and three other 
Y diſtricts, but not admitted to ſit: Richard Waldron, 
8 Eſq. a worthy man, choſen ſpeaker by all the votes, 
A excepting one, was negatived or diſallowed by the go- 
e vernor, becauſe the repreſentatives from the new 
, towns were not admitted to fit and vote in the choice. 
* The houſe were ſtrictly required by the governor to ad- 
z. mit theſe new repreſentatives, the refuſal of them _ 
n the higheſt contempt of the king's authority, as he ſaid, 
je and to proceed to a new choice of a ſpeaker. This was 
& abſolutely refuſed by the houſe ; denying the governor's 
id power of negativing a ſpeaker, and of introducing U 
e- 
PP #) When ii or tes came to lord jt h over 
fy | 4 Ly warp ps . 15 ws nds re- 
id preſentatives in the publick adminiſtration, called tribuni plebis, to 
"a maintain the liberties and privileges of the commons, againſt 17 7 5 
2 of the optimates; perhaps the houſe of commons in the Britiſh — 
r ture had ſome ſuch ori iginal. 


(/] If the king ſends inſtructions to kis: governors 'of colouies,” con- 
cerning the negativing of (ſpeakers, and N new towns or 
diſtris that ſhall be EX worthy to ſend. r repreſentatives to their 
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upon a ſpeaker, or chairman, or moderator, ang 


: tatives of the people — their'o own members. 
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other athority, | 
This houſe ſtill ſubſiſts 1 959 0 ninnigtiro- 
tions and alternate meſſages, hut havt᷑ done nopub- 
£ k or ordinary provincial buſineſs; whether hon go- 
vernor or houſe of repreſentatives are in fault I do not 
determine; I only relate matters of . and refer ĩt to 
Proper judgment. - 


ro en 
"As to a governor in the Bririſh 8 ee en 
'A SPEAKER, It is ſaid to be a controverted point, there- 
fore ſhall make a few remarks in relation td it. 
1. As the king at home, and his governors in the 
plantations abroad, never pretended to negative the 
election of a member for a county, town, or diſtrict; 
it ſeems inconſiſtent that they ſhould claim a negative 


themſelves. e 
Great - Britain towards the end of the reign of 
Charles IT. all charters and other privileges of the peo- 
ple were deſigned to be ſacrificed to the prerogative; 
there was a — — between the prerogative and the of 
vilege of the commons concerning the court's ne 
ing of a ſpeaker z but ever ſince, this controverly le lies 
Ammer it is a tender int, 2 noli me t: 
tation governors, who endeavour to revive 5 yn 
their diſtricts, by, lily procuring inſtructions from 
the court at home, in favour of ſuch a negative, are 
perhaps no true friends to their ys nor to the Er. 
tiſn conſtitution in general. | 
3 Notwithſtanding that, in x the new charter 691 af | 
the province of Maffachuſetts-Bay, it is expel 145 | 


_ 


that the governor ſhall have a negative in all 
and acts of nent; „ in n their additional or * 


general afſemblies; it Gemma an ancient eſtabliſhed b or pr: 
that is, privilege of the houſe to admit or fefuſe novel A it 
deing a notorious privilege in the Britiſh e for the repreſc - 


. 
A4 „ 


\ 


5 = * 


| ing by his vernor, proving or "Iles EY 
5 15 of : at peaker f 15 5 1 


ch bester 12 Geo: uy in the king + --M antec 
1 0 or Juſtices 1 the Kingdom, ir 1 
LA; no proyition was made in the faid "charter, of 


e houle of repre ear 
of thi new charter, not by "any 'ab olute 
but by the voluntary he Mi: Tk 4795 
teſentatives themſelves, the comman 


5 00 
| len nos 


chiel i Wi to nega tive the ſpeaker.” "Thus 1 Ee 
haps an ths 125 api of New-Hampſh 
or 527 fei e on, might inveſt their governor 


with the Atze 1er, but not to be aſſumed 1 in bak other 


| manner. | 


4. JI excluſive right of eleftin their e own ſpeaker 
is in the houſe of common or repreſentatives 5 72 
firmation by preſenting hip to pike king, or to hi 
vernors, is 2 mere form in courſe. Thus the lore! 99 
and ſheriffs of London are preſented in the Ki $ EX- 
chequer-court, but no ne fre de ad php 

it the kin * in a progreſs hap n to 

corpo 

their 1 1 5 and ſheriffs, in compliment and N they 
would be Preſended to the king, 


As to the governor's diſpute with ers of repre · 
ſentatives, c concerning his ſummoning nzw MEMBERS 


FROM UNPRIYILEGED PLACES OR DISTRICTS, we make 


the following remarks. 

1. The preſent governor of N e with- 
out any rodendial tinue or reſerve, impolitically ex- 
poſing fuch an Antiken, proceeding, 'menaces them 
with ten more ſuch die he means an in- 
definite arbitrary number in 


1748 
3 many Ga of years. which i is generally con- 
irued 2 preſcription; there have been no ore, dition 


of members of parliament; and at the union of the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and Ln to prevent multi- 


plying 


city or town at 15 time o the e 07 


bi meiner, F eb. 15. 
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_ "plying of members, the ſmall royal corporated town: 
8 vere claſſed, that is, four or five of them join 
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lar, freeholders are not to be taxed, but where their agent or repre- 


general act of government. 


es 
FS SA 


Y 


„ N 
'of 


* 


royal appointing of new repreſentatives in Great - Britain 


5 has been diſcontinued time out of mind, why ſhould the 


general conſtitution be infringed upon in our colonies, 
and from the caprice or private intereſt of a governor, 


the aſſembly members be [m] multiplied to an incon- 
Vvenient and chargeable number? excepting where the 
cultivation of wilderneſs lands may require new town- 
"ſhips or diſtricts, and, if inconveniently remote from a 
former ſhire or county town, they require a new ſeparate | 


county or ſhire, . nes pt a ; 
3. As an inſtance or precedent of a royal regulation 


In the colonies; in the charter of Mafſachuſetts-Bay it is 


reſsly declared, * that the houſe of repreſentatives 


with the other branches of the legiſlature, ſhould de- 
4 termine what numbers ſhould be afterwards ſent to 
<< repreſent the counties, towns, and places;” there- 


fore the affair of repreſentation in the legiſlature is not 


abſolutely in the governor and his devorees of the 


council. „ I 
al In 8 of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, from 1730 to 1741 (che 


-reaſons or inducements of this procedure, I ſhall not account for) by 
erecting of new townſhips and ſplitting of old townſhips into many 


rations, the members of the houſe of repreſentatives were likely 


74 e to an impolitick number ; therefore in the following 


adminiſtration, (ſee vol. I. p. 490.) the governor had an inſtrue- 
tion, in granting new townſhips to exclude them from ſending repre- 
ſentatives. This ſeems inconſiſlent with the Britiſh conſtitution, where- 
by all freeholders of forty ſhillings per ann. income and ppwards, are 
qualified to be repreſented in the legiſlature and taxation : in particu- 
ſentative does or may appear. 5 5 
A vote of the repreſentatives to regulate their own houſe, is not a 
Governors have a conſiderable advantage over their aſſemblies ; 
when he ſends them any impoſing meſſage of importance, but not rea- 


ſonable, to prevent any repreſentation ol its inconyenjency or illegality, 


he adjourns or prorogues them. F 
1 | | +1 
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to ſend one member or repreſentative; therefore as the 


JJC ̃ ⁵ Soo, Food, 


8 10 mt eee Inte ee be, 
by” charter each townſhip was qualified (by a late i i 
ſtruction, the newly granted townſhips are diſqualified) 


to ſend two repreſentatives, whereas they generally ſend 
one, and at times excluſively the tenſe” K repreſenta- 


tives excuſe ſome towns from ſending, and mulct other 
townſhips for not ſending. In Great Britain there are 
many borough towns or corporations not privileged to 
ſend members or repreſentatives to parliament; but as 
there are county repreſentatives, as frecholders they are 


repreſented i in their county; whereas in 'New-England i 
there „ Hor county repreſentatives, theſe pr. | 


leged diſtri 


$'are not repreſented,” which is an (#]1 in- 
fringement upon the Britiſh conſtitution 
5. All new townſhips and diſtrifts,” who by a goat 


nor's precept are required to ſend repreſentatives, their 


qualifications ought to be confirmed by an act of affem- 
bly, before they are allowed to fit, otherwiſe the gover- 
nor to-ſerve a turn may multiply the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives to any inconvenient number and unneceffar 
publick charge, where the repreſentatives ' are 


wages; together with the general damage of calling off 


from labour and buſineſs, many perſons i nvincibly'" igno- 


rant of publick affairs. | 
6. The laſt charter of the city of New-York; i in the 


king's province of New-York, was confirmed by act of 


their provincial aſſembly,” 1730; and by its laſt clauſe 
it is Provided, that, © this preſent act ſhould be ts 


bel ro 6byiate of reftfy this, the nite b)/ 22/676 y may 
be allowed county repreſentatives, or the new townſhips — ſubdivi- 
fions of old Pome e may be claſſed, and jointly ſend one or more re- 


preſentatives. As in the nature of things, nothing, no conſtitution is 


perfect; where any inconveniency from time to time appears, it ought 


to be refified. This introducing of county repreſentatives, or of claili- | 
cal repreſentations of towns, is not conſiſtent with a late inſtruction from 


the court of Great-Britain, that in granting of new townſhips, a_pro- 
viſion be made that the number of repreſentatives be not thereby in- 


creaſed, or 3 157 I. e. ell nor take 1 885 ws | 


onfrmed from home. 
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ander or houſes of re ee which weep 


ral 
omitted in the ſection of Mafachuſerts-Bay. 18 


e d | Conran San a with all ae nter | 


N ; cl ele that there are n. 
of freeholders in om al 


vol. 1. p +. P+ 459. N a 

21. By act of the e of Maſſachuſetts- 7 
members are required to make a chu in the — 2 

of re * As this is not « by er it + be 


rectified 8 act of aflembly. 
mans of Great - Britain dan ing af of "x abe 8 
ns, forty make a quorum why ſhou 
reſentatives of Maſſachuſetis- Bay, w which 
eg __ conſiſts of only about ninety returns, a 
ſame number forty Br. a quorum? As many towns 
are delinquent in ſending . repreſentatives, and ſome 


members of. the other towns ns neggene in in their at- 
ult to 


tendance, it may ſometimes be 


guorum of forty, and SEP publick moe 


unpeded. 


3. The old aft, that a re Bo Doh e 


reſident in the townſhip for heh he is elected, may 
be ſalutary for ſome time in a new 3 not muc 


concerned in commerce and 12 
politick country, ſuch as is aflachuſetts-Bay, for 


à country-man not uſed to trade or money, to p 
ſeribe in ſuch affairs, is not natural. Bs val. 


p, 506. 
4. As in England, ſheriffs of counties are excluded 


from being members of the houſe of commons, ſo in 


the colanies the ſame regulation may take place, be- 


7 a ſheriff may be N to be under the * 


. jp 


but 2 trading 


| dominions | 


| 6 (che 9 1 , 


{Get That — ——ů— 
wan country gratis: thus we ſhall have rr 


bers, not hirelings eaſily to be corrupted. Glas ++ | 


1750, the tomm of Boſton and ſome country 
by way of leading examples have made an introdudtic 
Anciently in the parliament of England, a knight of 
the ſhire ns allowed four ſhillings, and à citizen or 
burgeſs two ſhillings a day, by the reſpective low 
which they w were my VE at preſent they have no wages ; 


{5.4 uſe of lords, the king s hereditary bel — 4 


ech in-the ley nature, never 


8 br e m an 
Malthchulets-Bay,qnd the akon 2 5 beau 

have lately pro tempore been annexed to 5 eng 
of this ſmall province of New-Hampſhi N 


from weſt to eaſt from A dim, eaſt” e 2 
1 miles e | of 2 s river) to . 2 of 


province. about 113 miles; north 
tend indefinitely to a Dy jo diyiding the 3 ä 
the dominions of France calle Ner- 
; this line is now — 


France or Canac 


ris, to be adjuſted byBritiſh and French commilſaries{s] 


[+]: This line does not immediately affe@ the province of Maſſachu- | 


* 


— 


44 Britiſh-and French ST TTEMNENTs. Parr II. 
- Mr. Bollon, agent for Maſſachuſetts-Bay, has an [p] 
inſtruction from their aſſembly to repreſent the encroach 
ment which the F . REECE AREA: 
in North-America. to Vn Hd: 
Ĩ he late exorbitant French claims: of extending their 
| boundaries i in America, beyond all the limits which have 
hitherto been challenged or eras give: occaſion to 
the — 4 —— 313 


veriere aht dafuer 
Vow F France, by hs his i inflation 


- hor 0 a cy oo 


* but not the went e of Sag ban of duke SfYork's grant, bein 


1 


ce of Maſſachuſetts- Hay, as was alſo Nova Scotia by the pre- 
charter) the late crown land of New-Hampſhire, New-York, &c. 
| That the curious may have ſome notion of 25 colonies agencies 
a e court of Great Britain, I ſhall here inſert, b way of inſtance, an 
abſtract of the laſt body of inſtructions wagen Bollon yore by the af- 
-fembly, January 19, 1749-50. 
To ſolicit the payment and reimburſement of he chargesof the 


Lite" intended expedition againſt Canada. 
2. To ſolicit the payment for the provincial loathing made uſe of 


by admiral Knowles for his majeſty's ſea and land forces at Louiſbourg 
3. To ſolicit the charge effyporting fort Dummer, and en 
"the frontiers of New-Hampſhire.. ny Tn WIS 
4- To make application, that the governments of Conneicut, 
"New-Hampfhire, and Rhode-Iſland, be obliged: to a peedy and equi- 
table redemption of their bills. of publicle five,” 
5. To repreſent the encroachments made and making by the French 
on his majeſty's territories in North-America. 
. To enquire into the ſtate of the line, between this rien the 
of ConneQicur as formerly ſettled, in Uſer to i & confirm- 
. not already done. 
7. To make application that ſeveral governments oh this Aue 
n roportion of men n caſe of 1 


8. To ſolicit the exemption of ſea-men and others in this  govern- 

dent from impreſſes on board u OF ule majeſty's ſhips that may _ 

Into this province. - 

9. Thathea pply to the court of Great-Britain for pay for the ſnow 

Eagle and Domis ue, taken from the captors at Louiſbourg, and em 

- ployed in his majeſty" 's ſervice to carry home priſoners to France. 

10. The agent being go ns to receive what money ſhall be 45 

tained at Grea:-Britain fort ment, he is to lodge the ſame at 

ee tv TRAINED — 
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| letters to the commandant of Nova Scotia and to the go- 


vernor of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, claiming a great part of 
Nova Scotia, and from thence ſo far as Quenebec river. 
in New-England.. At this writing M. La Corne, a 
French officer from Canada with a conſiderable [g] * 
lies 9 on the nofth ſide of Chicanicto bay 
river, to prevent us from extending further nort d 
the es ula, ſo called, and from building a fort upon 
the neck, where is the barcadier by the Bay Verte to 


Canada. Major Laurence of Warburton's regiment 


with about 450 men was ſent to diſſodge them, but 
finding the French too ſtrong, and inſtructed to repel 
force by force, as alſo the houſes burnt to prevent any 
lodgment there, he retired to Minas. 

The French court has appointed as commiſſaries the. 
marquis de la Gliſſoniere late commandant general of 
New - France, and M. La Houettes; with two commiſſa- 
ries nominated by the court of Great- Britain, Mr. Shir- 
ley, late governor of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, and Mr. Mild 
may; to regulate all the reſpective pretenſions of the two 
nations in America, and the conteſts ſtill 9 
ſome prizes made on both ſides during the war. It is 
thought, that for ſome time they may er coming to 
any determination, and perhaps inſtead of a definitive 
may come to a proviſional treaty of Uti, &. 

There was lately a diſpute concerning the property 
and juriſdiction. of the iſland of Tobago in dle eſt-. 
Indies, between the governor of Barbadoes and the ge- 
neral of Martinico; this diſpute ended in a proviſional. 


treaty z this with ſome other of the windward Caribbee | 


iſlands N went 17 the name of es Neutral, | 
Ilands, - | 


[9] This "Re PEE of he onipagles of W e 105 m. ve 
dians of Canada, St. John's, Cape Sable, and Penobſcot, ſome Canada 
militia and Coureurs des Bois, and French neutrals, as they are called, 


of Nova Scotia. 
My Theim dence of our commanders and other officers, i in giving”. | 


the denotnination of heutrals to rs French Waden of Nova Scotia, per- 
: * * g ; : 


s - 
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| "ag duke of f Courland by treaty Novembr 177 1094s, to make over 


200 Put 


Britiſh \ at . 
l Hier the peack of A tf Chi 


ptelly tientioned to keep op rhe. claim, in both & 


haps en hae ib ebe preſent French dam of a Gext pate of Nova 
Sectiag and of ſome part of New- 1 ſo far as Quienebec river. 
Tobago was ſor FR he prope . of the 55 of Courland; hey | 


] 


3 


ſettlement on the coa „, called Fort St. 1 


II. they were diſpoſſeſſed by the Dutch ; this oecaft 


to Charles II. the ſovereignty of the ſaid iſland ort of St. Andrew's, 


reſervin liberty of trade to the Courlanders anc | Dantzickers. Upon 


this the Dutch! ſeem to have quitted the iſland, and the Courlanders 


never repoſſeſſed it; thus it remains at leaſt a kef of the crown of 


Great-Britain, , n 
It was firſt diſcoyered by the Sp payiards, and fi its name from 1 i 
dian tobacco ſmoakers. When 15 work; Barbadoes, there 
being no Spaniſh ſetilers in Tenge, from Barbadoes fre- 


pe ir, and ee I. pies ere = it fwd 8 * of af how 
equent civil wars preyent ettling 0 on after | 
* people ſetiled there, b a; were expel led ed by the Span ; 


and Caribbee Indians. Next james Kettler * of Courland, god an 
eff 


to James I. of England, made a ſertlement there; butwas diſp 


by the two Lampſons, Dutch merchants from France; they had the 


titles of counts and barons of Tobago; and from the Dutch Weſt- 12d 
company had a grant of the iſland, and with conſent of the States they 
ſent 04 M, Bavean governor. It was in difpute between the Engliſh 
and Dutch in Charles IT. Durch War. The houſe of Kettler being 


extinct, it reverted to England. 


N The \proſent . or: of Barbadoes, his commiſſion runs thus; 
Grenville, eral 2 chief governor of the 
1 of Barbadoes, St. Lacks, Ter Dominicb, and the reſt 
of his majeſty's iſland colonies and s in America, known. by. 


the name of the Caribbee Iſlands, brug and being to windward. of 


Guardaloupe. The preſent governor of Martinico, his commiſſion 
runs thus ; Marquis de Caylus, governor and lieutenant general of the 
of Martinico, Guardaloupe, Grande and Petite Terre, Deſiada, 
Manig late, the Saints, Dominico, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Bequia, 
Cannaovan, Caricacocoan, Grenada, and of all the iſlands and iſlets 
commonly called the Granadillos, Tobago, St. Bartholomew, St. 
Martin, Cayan, and the continent comprehended between the river of 
the Amazons and Oranoke. | 
com- 


rt FRY Mein r Pikr it 


lle, Which as 
| concluded Gdobel ), fed 8, the French began fo ſettle 
tiutral ARBEIT Nands of [5] To- 

„St. Vindent, St. Litcia, atid St: Dominicb. Theſe 

atid ſotne other Caribe iſlands Called Neutrals ate &&. 


r with negro ſlaves: 11 the Guinea, call of the reign \'of King | 
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commiſſions of the governor o Biba uy the 
French general of Martinico. Be Bed 
1748, the French | Myr of ! Martinico. iſſued A 258 : 


ginning of 


om trading there hu licence from the general © 


From wrt Prohibi the Engli Dutch or Dane: 
artinico, on pain of . veſſel and cargo 


Upon information of theſe p . the gbv = 
om 


of Barbadoes ſent capt. Tyne with ſome frigates to 


T obago, . Capt. Tyrrel ſent aboard the F ra com- 
modore to ales That buſineſs he had there; w "my 


roundly told him, he was come to ſettle that iſland, 
if obſtructed therein, was to make the beſt defence 


could. Capt. Tyrrel returned to Barbadoes for fatter 


orders. 

When complaint was made to the F rench court 
the court 07 Great. Britain, concerning the Frenc 
aſſuming the iſland of Tobago; the 75 075 of F rande b 
way of recrimination anſwered i in A ril 1749 9 15 the 
Eng liſh were the aggreſſors, by preſuming laſt Novem- 


| be in Ae ee. manner a as Freech un 40 nnn 


the ger of M 4 without previous 5 from 


his court to prevent the * Wo. FOE inhabitants 


and batteries there. 
 Martinico; November 27, n & been chick 


definitive) treaty was ſigned between commodore Hol- 


bourn, authorized by governor Grenville of Barbadoes, 
and the marquis de Caylus governor of Martinico, gel 
the ja evacuation of the iſland of Tobago, as 
well as for 
and fortreſſes which the French have raiſed on Rockley- 
Bay, or any other part of the ſaid iſland: that neither 
nation ſhall make ſettlements there, but may wood gnd 
water there, catch fiſh, and build temporary huts to 
ſcreen them from the weather during their fiſhing and 
Ss | wooding, 
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the immediate demolition of all the works | 
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48 Britiſh ond French SerTLzMENTS Pan r. If, 


wooding, but ſhall not cut down any trees other than 


for fire-wood, nor gather any ſimples or valuable plants. 


Accordingly a Britiſh man of war ſloop from Barba- 
does, and a brigantine from Martinico, failed to To- 


d evacuated by the ſubjects of both 


| The wars of New. Hampſhire with the Canada French 


and Indians their allies, is generally comprehended in 


what is wrote in the ſection of Maſſachuſetts-Bay [u]. 
Moreover, 1. Towards reduction of Louiſbourg, on 


Cape - Breton iſland, they contributed a regiment of 350 
men under col. More. 2. Towards the ſecond rein- 


forcement of 1000 men ſent from New-England for 


the protection of Nova Scotia, they contributed 200 


men, whereof only forty that were ſent to Minas did 


any duty, the reſt in ſome trifling difguſt' ſoon re- 
turned to Portſmouth in New-Hampſhire. 3. In the 
late French and Indian wars, they were neither capable 


(-) An we hinted in the firſt volume, during the late French and la- 


dian war, at the requeſt of the preſident and council of Nova Scotia, 
| ing the weak ſtate of Annapolis as to their garriſon, and the 
ill condition of their fortifications ; there were three reinforcements of 
men ſent from New-England to Nova Scotia. 1. From Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay 200 men; they were of good uſe in the beginning of the French 


war in ſummer 1744 ; the other two reinforcements were of no uſe. 
2. In the winter 1746-7, a reinforcement of 500 men of Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay, zoo of Rhode · Iſland, and 2co of New-Hampſhire, in all 1000 


men, to be cantoned amongft the French at Minas to keep them in due 
ſubjection, and at the ſame time to eat up their ſpare proviſion which 
uſed to victual the French and Indian parties: from ill contrivance and 
worſe management, being indiſcreetly cantoned, no ſnow ſhoes, and ill 
provided with ammunition, they ſuffered a diſmal maſſacre by a French 
and Indian party from Chicanicto; our forces b re to be only 430 
men, the 300 Rhode Iſland men never arrived, having ſuffered ſhip- 
wreck ; of the 200 New-Hampſhire men, only forty marched to Minas, 


the reſt ſoon returned home. 3. Was a reinforcement of 270 men 


from Maſſachuſetts-Bay ſent in the winter 1747-8, when the peace with 
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nog ent of them an officer on board charged 
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nor willin W 5 pd their own Frotitiers ; the g 

of Maſſachuſetts-· Bay gladly embraced this; po es 
nity of further perquiſites, and procured the aſſembiy 
to take them under protection at à conſiderable pro- 
vincial Thang but hitherto. without any: reimburſe- 


"This province ps 5 oy one county or e anns 


1742, it contained about 6000- rateable; whites, and 


8 about 500 negroes or flaves. 24 | fir 121 21314005 
Their complement of r 15: eee eee by 
deficient, the governor. may appoint pro tempore. The 


new grants of lands or townſſips are not from the 


repre- 
ſentatives of the collective body of the people, but by 
the governor and council conform to the goyernor com- 


. and inſtruction, at a certain nominal quit: rent, 
g. London. derry to pay early one buſhel e 


| ved required. The conſtitution 15 their of re- 
Pony: ſee vol. II. p. 37. £3395. cl 
The j juries are returned by the Meri. f 255 No iS? 


Their courts of judicature, beſides the OI & 
a juſtice of the peace, and of a bench of juſtices, are - 
5 The general ſeſſions of the peace held quarterly. 
. Inferior courts of common pleas held four times a 


* conſiſt of ou Judges, w . three . make a 


quorum 
3. A aperior court of polite or common pleas 
held twice a year, conſiſts of a chief judge and three 


other judges; whereof three make a quorum; from 


thence are allowed appeals to the governor and councit, 
or to a court of appeals in caſes where the value 1 in diſ. 
pute exceeds. way] ſterl. and to the king in council, 
where the true value of * thing 3 in, Aifference e 

300 fl. ſterl. 
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Bath and N Pour Il. 
the fame 3 of vice -admiralty and 
Any ray Lebe Bay, Rhode-Iand 


6. P ee 
by the governor and enden with appeal t to the gover. 
nor and council. 

7. Court of equity. The 3 in ee 
the petal], ſuſtain by way of appeal from the court 

ang Juriſdiction) next below; directly without any 
is tried on the ſame original writ or pro- 
ch brought to the firſt court, and comes in ſtatu quo 
= ving that either party may bring new evidence 
ee eee after a hraring, perhaps ſome weeks or 
months may elapſe before ſentence is pronounced; and. 
from @ 905 jr lie to the king in council. 

In this province there is only onec ection or cuſtom- 
hovle, kept at Portſmouth. By the quarterly accounts 
from December 25, 1747, to December 2 5, nt fo- 


reign vo 
17 8 dene our, | i 


4 8 9 5 Ships 11 
bee IE Snows - 1 
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beſides about 200 coaſtin g ſoops and ſchooners, which 
| r [#] lumber to Boſton, Salem, Rhode-Iſland, &c. 


1s) By lanberb meant all ſorts of woodentraffick that is bulky and 
om mall 3 In North-America, rangi timber, ſpars, oak and 
ank, oak and pine boards, ſtaves, and „ Clap - 
, ſhingles and 1 are called lumber. In the act of parlia- 

ment by 5 555 ent for the importation naval 
| — * a Spry viz. deals of ſeveral ſorts, 2 balls of 
ey —— clap-boards, pipe · boards, or pipe- holt, 

de dap bot, hoy wood, Cawley 3 EY eva 
y t. or pipes, YH 
hoops for Coopers, _ * ace en ac ſaves, firkin 

{+ 0 | _ whereof 


tion of the 
church of England, the reſt were W- - that 


attempred a ſettlement at 5 250 now ca ned! 

TFiampihir | 
it is loſt. I TR 
5 fare, — — ſpeckled wood, 2 i Sills abies” 
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whereof about one half enter in with freight & n theſe 
parts. 


Their prodube is | iſions, but ſcarce ſufficient for 
their own . maſts, timber, deal- boards, 


Jn — 5 hoops, N 2050 and N 
its poor ea are up- 3 N 


. 
fifth rate man of war called the Rink. was built — 


Bar- iron; the noted iron-works on Lar 
only bloomeries of fwamp or bog ore. 


ſoon diſcontinued; they never made any conliderable 


quantity of bar-iron, they wanted water in the drought 
of ſummer and in hard Froſt of winker, and their ore 


Their exciſe upon fron e amount to bent 
10001 O. T. per Kone this nd — 1000 J. O. T. 
from the intereſt of Joun-mone * annum is the pre- 
ſent ſalary of their governor. In New - Hampſhire as in 
MO OY ; there an are two ſorts of lc licences for 

n 1. A licence to an open 
ravern. hg > retail liquors — — 
only. This liberty or licence is firſt to be obtained of 
ths? led men of the townſhip, afterwards to be con- 
firmed by the Juſtices of the Fr in their . 1" 


became ſcarce. 


_ ſeſſions, * 


fre, Brown, miſſionary 2 News 
anno 1747, writes to Wan 7 — 
ſpel in foreign forthe propag in 
New-Hampſhire about fifty or 8 families of the 


they had no quakers, ba tifts, fe 
infidels, amongſt them. 0 
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16 
Ber, Partridge, Vaughan, ar W | 
Eſq. were ſucceſſively lieutenant. governors; the ſuc- 
ceſſive governors of Maſſachuſetts-Bay being governors. 
in chief, until July 1741, when Bennin Wentworth, 
þ ale. was Moien e in chief of eee 
| & 70 Mer: 
John Wentworth, Eſq. ras appointed ieutenant go- 
n n 17173 he died Dec. 12, 1. 730. nor cd i iy: C3 
1731, in July, arrives col. Dunbar as lieut. gover- 
nor he was alſo ſurveyor general of the woods in North- 
America, with four deputy ſurveyors, principally to 
prevent waſte of the maſting trees. Anno 1743, he 
relinquiſhed thoſe poſts, and was by the directors of 
the Eaſt· India company appointed . of St. He- 
lena; there has been no lieut. governor appointed _—_ 
| the —-— W nen enn __ as Sande N 
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THIS i is a ſubj ect fo copious 8 asto require a a peculiar 


volume, but the b1 character of Summary does not 
9 to expatiate- upon this uſeful ſub 125 One 51 
1 timber trees o Nee [=] conſtruc- 


Dl een 1 Chon Hank tion their 2 * 
ed beaſts, their birds, their fiſhes, their Pr 1785 and ther 
|  Inſefts: I avoid the uſeleſs virtuoſo part of nataral hiſtory — 
ñgured ſtones, curious marcaſites, extraordinary petrefactions 
| Pos net ſhells of all ſorts, &c. Men of that ſort of curioſity may 
conſult iar authors, e. g. in botany, father Plumier a Minim of 
Marſeilles, in his four voyag to America diſcovered 90o new 2 , 
—— in the capillary tribe 5 in this tribe, North-America:« 
any country upon our earth or globe. 
55 New-En gland perhaps « excels i in good ; armen for lie oft tree, 
3 * oftimber. - VV 


1 
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tion of ſhipping and framing of houſes, ew 0 


eee e myſelf N intell; 


to two general kinds, pine and oak. 
The — may be ubdivided into the e or 


white pine, the pitch pine or picea, and others of the 25 


kind uſed as lumber. I ſhall not uſe any ſtiff (a] ſe 


laſtick enumerations, which can be of no common uſt 


manner. 
The Warts Pixx or [4] Masrino Pie mA * 


led pinus excelſa, cortice lævi, foliis quinis anguſtis per- 


petuis ex eodem exortu, conis longioribus ; Tournefort 


calls i it, Larix Americana, foliis quinis ab eodem exortu. 
Plum. Some are of very large dimenſions. An. 1736, 


near Merimack river a little above Dunſtable; was cut a 


white pine ſtrait and ſound, ſeven feet eight inches di- 


ameter at the butt end; the commiſſioners of the navy 


ſeldom [4 rm fos my exceeding! thirty-ſix inches 


bel p. Tournefort, N.. D. fog many years profaſiae of the royal gar- 


| 22 in Paris, (a deſervedly celebrated 7 1 760 and naturaliſt, as ap- 


his voyage au Levant, 4t0, 2 vol. Paris 1717) in his lafit 


_ tiones Bous, Kei Herbariz, ſeems upon too frivolous differences, that is, from 
the number of leaves or needles from the ſame theca or ſheath, to transfer 


the noted nayal tore pines, the white and pitch pine to the larix; Claſſing 


of plants, cpecially trees by their general habit, ſeems to be more ob- 
vious or ſcientifick, than the minute inſpections of their flowers arid ſeed. 
We find Tournefort himſelf, the prince of botaniſts, recede from this i- 


in claſſing of his Ieguminous trees. by differences in the leaf, viz. 
foliis ſingular! us, foliis ternis, et foliis per conjugationes, / When be 
comes to uſe this laſt deviation with regard to the pine kind, inſtead o 


the obvious habit, he ſeems not to diſtinguiſh well: his general di 


bution of the pine tribe into coniferous and bacciferous is natural; but 


his ſubdiviſion of the coniferous-into abietes or firs foliis, ſingularibus, 
pinus foliis binis, Jarices faliis (ar needles) pluribus quam binis ex eadem 
theca, or ſheath, is nat natural, becauſe the foliis pluribus quam binis 

in their external habit beg the foliis binis, paddy th be yoo a 
rr i", en £65 


(4 In New-Hampthire and eros jce of Main, "is nd iP 


I maſting trees: in the 's grant, call 
| hock, 5 much of either.. 
| 34 Col. Partridge ſome years ſince had the maſting contract for ten 


years, no maſt ta exceed thirty · ſix inches diameter at the butt · end, he 


lens home a few of thirty- eight E and two of forty-two Ae. 


3 diameter 


5" — 2 : 
3 NN _—  — . 1 1 tot " 1.90 * 
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the land carriage for ſo 
5 The black aſh has a ſmaller leaf than the hite an, 


diameter at the butt. end, and to be fo many yards in 


N as they are inches in diameter at the butt end. 


om time to time the commiſſioners of che navy 
agree with contractors ta furniſh certain numbers of 

ed dimenſions of maſts, yards and bowſprics, with * 
majeſtyꝰs licence for [a] cutting ſuch trees : the late con- 
tracts have been from Piſeataqua harbour in New-Hamp- 
ſhire, and Caſco-bay in the province of Main. The maſt 
ſhips built peculiarly for that uſe, are generally about 
400 ton, navigated with about twenty-five” men, and 


carry from forty-five to fifty good maſts per voyage. By 


act of parliament there are [2] penalties for cutting of 
maſting trees without licence, cognizable oy: the gan & 


| vice-admiralty. © 


Col. William Dudley ſnd years ince; i in his frequent 
ſurveys of new townſhips/about fifty or ſixty miles in- 
land, obſerved white aſh trees; ſtrait and without branch- 
ings for about eighty fect, and about three feet dia- 


meter at the butt- end; it is as light and much tougher 
than white · pine. Would not thoſe make ſtronger maſts 


than white pine, and in all reſpects better? It is true, 
great a diſtance is inconvenient— 


White pine is much uſed in framing of houſes and in 


Joiners work; ſcarce any af it to be found ſouth of New- 


bg ſwell hy 
| Rods Kg 2 ſwampgor marſhy lands, are the moſt apt 


England. In joiners work, it is of a good grain, ſoft 
| and eaſily wrought; | but ſoon loſes i its good ho Weg 


by mildewing ; Priming or painting may hide this in 
many caſes, hut in ſame caſes it is not to be hid, e. Fg 
in flooring; the ſoftneſs of its texture fubje&s it roſh 

ometer like, and conſequently it never 
Wink, The beſt white pine is from the up- 


d mild a h n orfhivery upon 
we — Hard winters 2 2 thy fedging "but 
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one and a half inch thick. 
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the leaft violence. The apple pine is of the white pine 
kind, -but more frowey{f]. | 197 £109 "a. $i 
New. England abounds in —— cheapand dight | 


work; generally carryingoniys one ſaw. One man and a 


in 


nerally one inch thick, and of various lengths; from 


Aire 


boards make 1000 feet. Theſe mills moſtly ſtand upon 
ſmall ſtreams, becauſe cheap fitted, hut with the fol- 
lowing inconveniencies. 1. As the country: is cleared 
of wood and bruſh, ſmall ſtreams dry up. 2. In living 
ſmall ſtreams they do not afford water Fear to drive 
the wheel. in ſummer, ,1:3.; In the winter they are frozen 
up. The ſurveyors, of- the woods mark the maſtin 
trees, and ſuryey the logs at the mills, for Which che 


haye ſome perquiſites from timber: men, 'A, timber- 
man's eſtate conſiſts in mills and onen; oxen. are a _ 
ſteady draught than horſes; ng] 85 


muſt not exceed N yarns has 
Spruce, or true [5] fir Ny 
very beautiful, 15:uſed as 1 


A Norway eee Lanes A 
cauſe their 
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intern are not ſo dangerous 'as white 
T corroded feet long, and fl row an Fane 


een e n ku t hindrance. in our 


calf r and lumber e z therefore the Indians on —— to by 55 2 
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_ [5] The h tl eee l. 
theca. 


this volume ſwells too much. I can only mention them. 


I. Abies foliis Virginiana, 4. parvis ſubrotundis Pluk, 


Hemlock. It is cut into deal boards, OOO of the white 
E 4A uud 


twenty four hours ſaw four 
thouſand feet of white- pine boards; theſe boards LW 


fifteen to twenty-five! feet; and of various widths; one 
foot to two feet at a medium; it is reckoned that forty 


I ſhall enumerate five abigtes or firs of che growth of Nes de 
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and Ext too flexile is not fit for maſts or. yards of any 


conſiderable largeneſs; its twigs with the leaves are 


boiled with a beer or drink made with molaſſes, and is 
. Saocl in iche _—_— nee heels ag 


* 15 2 E 
38] 9 7% 9 5 2 ig: inn 3.3% AWE x” 


12. Abies — folio, fraftudeorſum nfs mivore, ng: | 


yr] + 8 4 177 91,1 F TY +4 
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ap go hy 88 foliis ab 0 line „ poli, bade deorſum 
150. balſamifera Accadienſis: turpentine tree of Nava Scotia, 
commonly called the balſam of Giles? tree of Nova Scotia. From 
NANNIES, Wy inciſion is gathered a thin fragrant 
;tdxpentine, 1which/fromitscitron-hke fra fragrancy, ſuch as that of the 
Levant; balſam, has been called halſum of Gilead: . ee Some 
years ſince, when balſam capivi was wantip ſed it in gonor- 
rhœas; but it increifed the ardor urinæ 55 forme other ſymptoms to 


ſuch a violent degree, I was obliged to drop it. The name of balſam of 


Gilead giyes a, prejudige in its fav ur : but from its great heat and at- 
— in all recent wounds, bruiſes, and other 1 it * vio- 


lent ains, inflammations and fluxions up e 
It it ae ef Was people; 2 our medicinat ba 


| id roſins a8 from various fir-trees; L ſhall here defiance: | 


ment rectify thoſe . by enumerating and deſcribing the medicinal 
natural balſams. SR : 


oh rg, von, at, rh Jt, 
e Mecha; is rant as a 9 05 ence, 
from à fin fait Wee 12 7 1 $954 en — 


on the top of the flalk are h 1exapetalons zitiſh flowers 
We tobe fruit ; this fruit is called c ty 
3 the xy1ohalſiwhm of the apotheca ſent 
in prattic Mag ne g We 
„ ſam of Gill ad or fir fine it Nets ao Ne LEN 54 
land and 2 7 4 from the: be e enuiore folio, * = 
W 1. erebinthina Wr one of the enumerated Days ſores, 18 | 
e pinus folits ternis ex e theca ; it is whitiſh, thick, 
paque... 8 
5 4 1 eaten tal age 55 fem the, * e Tes prtht: Phe 
major yor prima five 2 5 rubra, C. This 7 8 
clearer, 1 * of a thinner co oF 
pleaſant Jemon-peel ſmell. 


8 22 


Mm an im ar; 
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13 turpentine, 'of.a 


5- Venice turpentine is from the larix ts deciduo conifera, I. B. 
* larch tree; this is browner and thicker than the Straſburg 550 


4 


* 99 mas 2 ta! | * __ 


long rbunding leaves; it fruit is in ſhork pods. Thi 
| bins hot or rough taſte; does not give that remarkable violet ſmell to 
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9 75 185 2 e nde n, in N ova 
is nd Newfoundland.” 1 28 

Seat What is further to be ſaid df the pine ki 

ferred to the ase lumber ue no. 
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I - 4 cho, and Cyprus us turpentine, is werder ate petra nee 
the F vu ap CHEF; The turpentine tree, It is 'a tree 
b wi 
nut. thoug h not of the pine kind, gives name to all the ro- 
rk of the oe king's It is brat * an Venice 
turpentine, 0 of a pleaſant fmell ; that from Chio is clear and almoſt 
e at from Cyprus is full of dro and bromner, 


2 4 'Balſamum Americannm. C. B. F. . ; 


from the Dat plantations of Surinam. It 18 ff 


the urine, "that. turpentine occaſions, By experience I have found it 
e moſt effeual'of all thenataral balſanis, in internal ulcerations, dy- 
entefies, diſeaſes of the lungs, Kidneys'and bladder; in the fluoralbus 


eu N ie Inviſcates the acrimony* and  preveritsthe colliqua- | 


our Juices, 
8 aten of 75 m Stan Wege indes in z 3 ie 
15 a reddiſh da es about the conſiſtence 97 a. hes Jr 
grant, Warm, aromatick taſte: from A middling tree with Wines nod 
tres Fe leaves, and a fox-glove flower. THis b; 1's allo" 4 

5 2 ine nenen and externally uſed. 19 TE 34H ie in 7 
9. Balfam of Tofu, comes in finalt calabaſhes From'Tolſaths She! 
t. Indies; isof ayellow brown colour friable by age, of afragrant 
faut and aro matick taſte; with this 5s made the ſyrupus balſamicus, 
ms 147 e affe&ions of the Jungs. It 1s from the foliquz arbor ſive ce- 
retia, I. B. With a ted leaf and ſoliquous fruit. JESUS 


& = © F 


There are ſevera ther natural Balſzims, but hithertonor introduced 7 
h intb le materia medica. © © * Je 


My, ere, once for all, 7 th bien foie gonna anvotations cor. 
ning vegetable produce. 


; There ie Fact 4e cl ba ure ir che Herbs; Mute ung beben 


Gr a, one or in hor countries, they are ſcars to” be reduend wy 


Wen of che fue flowers in the gardens rere ente be wal 
Levant or Afia. The ſultans and their miſtreſſes or ſeraglio women 


take pleaſure in fineflowets'and delicious fruits; the baſhaws and _ ; 


i of the ſeveral provinces ſupply them with the moſt 2 
t, and elegant; moſt of W eſpecially" the None frat,” 
dame from thence, 


leaves, ending in an impar; the fruit is a longim 
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The Wairz Oax. or Oax for. Coss7zucTION 4 
Siurrixo may be called Q vercus * e Juri re 


\ Syftematick writers in 2 t of fierurare)? ae much lierte 55 
who write only "of fuck: ings as were diſcovered or obſerved in | 
their own time and doe. I'ſhall mention a 14. in the affuir of plants. 
Cornuti Canadenſium plantarum hiſtoria, Paris 1635 ; he was a 
\ ſmall-rate botaniſt. Hertas Malebaricus, containin 1 nt deſeriptions 
and icons of 5 Eaſt India plants, done by the direclion and at the 
charge of:Nraakenſtin governor of the Dutch Kalt Indies, in fol, 
publiſhed. in twelve parts from anno 1678 to, 1693. Tournefort, Co- 
rollarium rei herbarzz, 4to Paris 170g, in 3 vol. containing 1 356 new 
lants which he diſcovered in bis voyage or travels to the Levant, that 
is, the iſlands of the Archipelago. and the Leſſer Alia, at the charge of 
the king of France:; as a ſu e to his Inſtitutiones rei berbariæ, 
4to Paris 1700, in 3 yol, wh two yolumes.are compoſed of 1 ara | 
icons, the other volume contai A $2 r l. of $846 plants. His Hiffoire 
des plantes, qui naiſſent has" de Paris, ec leur uſage N N To | 
m e as e 1997, de nnted at Paris 


anno 222 edition in due, Mr. Ray a wt goa in his T 
methodica ſtirpium Britannicarum, has 1480 plants, whereof a New: 3 


trees and Wich regard to the country near Boſton in New- 3 
England, Tarrived to the —— of about eleven hundred int ce 
nous plants, bat was interrupted . tf, 
#000 206092480 5 AEEISoge th 


lukenet i his Ph hia and ſtu bliſhed i 
. r 


inia plants e ter at that time. Sir Hans Sloane a noted lief - tre 

r or virtuoſo, his Catalogus plantarum inſulæ Jemaaca, &e, Lon- it i 

don 1696 there are nodeſcriptions ; Be plants generally were not is, 
his own knowledge, but an immethodical y:of ſynonima copi ral 
from ſundry writers concerning the Weſt- India ſeirlements, There are div 
enamerations of many American plants with e — e 
icons in Cateſby's —_ hiſtory of Carolina: ——— inte 
See Phil. tranſact. vol. xxxvi. p. 425 5 vol. xxvii. p. 174. 4474 7 | U 
vol. Xxxix. p. e P; 343; vol 7 8 ' B. J 


xxxvüi. 15 ub 
p. 435- Cateſby's eſſays are in eleven 
Father Plamier in his deſcription of the \ plants PC 
a Paris near ſixty years ſince, zives an account of more Weſt- 
American plants than all the botaniſts of that age; he made 
ges to North-America, on purpoſe, and obſerves, whe rem: 
her &y. abounds with capillary plants. 
The two brothers ignons in the French iſſnds, and Saracen i 
Canada, in quality of royal botaniſts with ſalaries, have deſerved 
D 2 12 * Nova Scotia ent ſome carious plants from 
oF oth cortice 


riety of oaks, but this is the only oak requi 
ap with hy ws r 8 for ee N er i 


botaniſts a 
hiſtory, born in Switzerland 148 died of the pl 


partly by their common Engliſh 


l 
g 
- 
A 
a 
a 
_ "== 
or 
JuT 
1B 
is 
ce 


Show: Ix. 
cortice cinereo leviter rimoſo. We have [A 


at va- 
by con- 


Novs Scotis or 1 to Teures. I ee "EPR 
_ have no botanick writer. 

requently I find ſome difficulty to.reftrain myſelf a 
I ſal j — this excurſion by obſerving that in the cheentury, 
the moderns bega 45 apply themſelves to the knowledge of plants in 
ſome method ; 2 1556. ” 
general — or virtues, in à very manner; in that 
17 many good red; Geſner the * of all natural 


rk were molt of them loſt and 4 li Py + a fol- 
owed his method of claſſing the plants by lower and fred; 5 

— 2 Theſe botanick excurſions muſt prove tedious to moſt a. 

I ſhall therefore flightly deſcribe only a few of the oaks that are moſt 

common in New-England, 


lations. | 
1. The white oak of the ſhip builders, is a large meu, wah aan 
loured bark of ſmall and frequent crevices, the leaves reſemble thoſe of 


a dwarf oak, robur 111. Cluſſi, or rather like that of T. I. R. H. tab. 


349. 3 the acorns ſometimes, more than one from a 
common half — ſinus of the leaves near the extremi- 
ties of the ſyrculi, paraboloid, exos, one inch, tranſverſe diameter 


. . of a pleaſant dt, the cupulze are ſhallow 


2. The red oak; while young, all che bark i nooh like he beech 
tree; when old, the bark of the lower part of the tree becomes 

R * tree with a large ſhining leaf eſculi diviſura, 

points, a large acorn but no pleaſant taſte, gene- 

nll the s ae an — we gh way this 1 fab. 

V into 


. 


N. B. Quercus parva ſive 5 et eſculus Plinii, © 
B. P. or the eſculus of the ancients, is a thrab oak with a a deeply la- 
ciniated leaf, its name is from the ſweetneſs of its acorn ; for 
this reaſon in Maryland, Virginia and Carolina, allacorns, beech nats, 

and other nuts of the foreſt are called maſt from maſticare, 


_ walnuts, 
and when plenty, it is ſaid to be a good maſt year for feeding of fine 
fo called from its dark. coloured bark, may 


or ma 

. 
be called quercus — * — cortice obſcuriore rimoſo, 
foliis majoribus eſculi „ may 


"of New-HAmPSHIRE. | ' 5 


excurſions. | 


t time, plants were ranged according to their 


; his botanick 


y by their claffical Latin ane and 
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60 . Britiſh. and French S2TTLEMENTS | Parr M. 
oak for the bottom of veſſels always under water an- 


ſwers well, and being very acid, as J am informed, is 
not ſo ſubject to the eating ar boring of the teredines or 
worms of the hot countries; ſome think that black oak 


may be uſed as timber but not as plank. In Virginia and 5 


the Carolinas there is an oak called live or ever green oak, 

quercus latifolia perpetuo virens, caudice contorto et valde 
ramoſo; it is of a very hard, ſtubbed ſhrub trunk, but of a 
groſs grain fit for compaſs timber, that is, for crooked 


_ riſing iimbers, ſtandards, and knees; but not for plank. 


Excepting this live oak, all oaks fouth of New-England 


are ſoft and ſpungy; they tive well for ſtaves, but in ſhip- 


building they ſoon rot. In Great · Britain and Ireland there 
is ho other diſtinction of oaks but uplagd and 22 3 


TR 


4. dunes Leak b frame town 1 aebi pite 
it is of a mi ing ſize, its leaf like that of the ilex, (T. fl. R. 8 
3504) n nn of a plea- 
taſte, in ſcally cu N 
. nen ſo call from the inequali 
reſembling the bark of cheſtnut trees: it in of a fine grain, and by ſome 


Fo in conſtruction. 
6. Common black ſhrub oak, from five to ten feet high, 


5 tulous, ſmooth bark, deeply ſinuated, ſomewhat rigid leaf, acorns 
6 of the trunk on ſhore pedieles, bitter taſte, and 


2 A er black fhrub oak reſembling the former, bor of « ding 


8. White ſurub oak, three or four feet high, vimineous, leaf dented 


f like that of the ſwamp oak, acorns ſmall as a. ſeflile in the ſinus of 
the leaves, and-ſcaly cu 


9. A leſſer white rub oak, reſembling the former, but of a diſtinct 


| kind, 
N. B. Such nee as in Great Britain are called heaths, 
in New-England are called ſhrub oak and huckleberry plains, from 
theſe ſhrubs which are their only produce. In Great-Britain there are 


ſeveral ſpecies of heaths, the moſt common is the erica-vulgaris humilis 
- ſemper virens flore purpureo et albo. I. B. common heath;-in New- 


England are ſeveral ſpecies of ſhrub oak, the moſt common is the 


large black ſhrub oak, and ſeveral ſorts of the vitis idza, or huc- 


kleberries; the moſt common may go by the name of vitis idæa com- 


munis foliis ſubrotundis non. er fruftu nigro minus nin 


faſciculis. : 555 ; ; 
I 4 their 


ities or lim of its hack, 


SxcT. I. of Nadi ata. 7 61 


their gak is quercus vulgaris brevioribus, et 1 pe- 
diculis, I. B. 1. 70. The leaves reſemble. thoſe. of our 
ſhrub. white oak, the leaf has a ſhort or no pedicle, un- 
equally laciniated ar deeply . dented with four or five 
dentations each ſide of the leaf; the acorn, ſome have 
ſhorter ſome longer pedicles. . Great-Britain does not 
afford oak ſufficient for their own uſe, they i import much 


from the Baltick or caſt country. Pomerania FR s off 


the' beſt oak. timber and plank; Konigſberg ucal 


Pruſſia ſhips off „„ J the beſt eaſt. 5 oak 


timber and plank comes down the Oder to Seetin, and 
down the Viſtula or Weſer to Dantzick; this river 
Weſer is navigable a long way up into Germany and Po- 
land, and is the chief mart in Europe for e of 
herrings and exporting of grain. 

The next oak in goodneſs, if to be: uſed in 
building or conſtruction, is ſwamp oak ſo called; ſee = :4 
annotations... 

The black oak; ſome find that it may do for ber ; 


not long ſince a gentleman by way of experiment built 
ORs ner and plank. of black oak, called the Black 


cy 7 
Live oak in the ſouth 27 of North-Arherica is wy 
for conſtruction ; it is a ſhort ſtubbed tree, hard wood. 
Mahogan wood of the Weſt-Indies between the tro- 


picks is uſed in ſhip-building there; it is durable, and 


in Ne ſhot does not ſplinter: for cabinet and 
joiners work it is excellent, much ſurpaſſing the red 
cedar of Carolina and Bermudas, which has a dilagree· 
ble perfume. 

Cedar of Bermudas, ſee vol. 1 p. 148. It is excellent 
for ſloops, the worm does not ſeize i it, it is light and of 


TRY growth, may be cut every twenty years, plank 


n and narrow; crooked timber, beams, and ma 
are brought from the continent, for the floops. * 

In Newfoundland they. build DG and A 
ſels of many ſorts of wood. . 88 
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From the cupreſſus of Carolina they make canoes and 
periau that may carry fifty barrels; it is of a good 
grain, ut ſoft. It is of the cedar or berry-bearing kind 
of pine, Hows tall, affords good boards and ſhingles, * 


The Amzxican Pitcn Pixx. This is the mother of : 


the naval ſtores of turpentine, tar, pitch, roſin, and oil 
of turpentine, and may be expreſſed by a ſhort [I] de- 


ſcription. * Pinus Americana communis, five picea, 


patula, cortice ſcabro rimoſo, foliis ternis ex eadem 
_ theca, conis mediocribus turbinatis duris quaſi ſeſſilibus 
vix deciduis. It grows on a dry ſandy foil. The leaves 


about three inches long, with a apr 67 longitudinal 


ib inſtead of a ſulcus; T. I. R. H b. 355. fig. = - 


- well repreſents its amentaceous Nr and fig. G. re- 


preſents its freſh cones. In New. England wens is ano- 


ther diſtinct pitch pine, called yellow- pine; it is taller, 
bark not ſo 8 and dark, wood with a yellow caſt 
and not ſo knotty, does not yield turpentine ſo plentifully. 
ln the Carolinas, much pitch pine, harder than that of 
New-England, ſo as to ſink in water; it is ſawed into 
boards for the Weſt- India iſlands; it is uſed for maſting, 
being ſtraiter than that of New-England. 
1. ToxpenTine of North-America is 4 le uid roſin, 
gathered by boxing the pitch pine trees in the lower part 
of their trunk. 2. White pine boxed affords a turpentine 
ale than that of the pitch pine, but not in plenty, 


therefore neglected or not followed. 3. The abies 


ſpruce gives a very liquid turpentine by inciſion of 
bl ders or tubercules in the bark; it is not gathered 
in quantities, therefore. of no general naval uſe. 4. From 
the white cedar is gathered from the bark in lumps or 
grains a folid dry roſin, being concreted exudations, 


and by ſome is called olibanum or frankincenſe. 5. 
Pitch pine knots boiled in water, gives a top by way of 


8 (cum, a ſemiliquid roſin . Burgundy pitch. 


| 15 The name of a * n a ſhort deſeri thereof, Þ of 
great uſe in botany, ks e 2m 5 X 
ewe 


SW S g.. ns Sd at. Evie oi 


n turpentine is of a honey. confiſtence, 


that of the Carolinas is leſs liquid, reſembling tallow or 


fluſh. New - England turpentine yields about three gal- 
lons of oil per ct. wt. that of the Carolinas not exceed- 
ing two gallons. , Turpentine reſiduum in. diſtillation js 
ou Ko, 22 called roſin, the ſtill not exceeding 
2 leſt it ſhould boil over. 


88 Xa opcea Writers ſeem not to be 150 


practical diſtillers; 71 e conſulted by young 
Practitioners, adviſes to add water to the turpentine, 
whereas the more phlegm in the turpentine, the more 
tedious and 7 0 is the diſtillation, In diſtilling, 
if the turpentine boils up, a ſprinkling of water. makes 
it ſparkle ** dh, bur a large quantity of water foon 
quells it. The in Boſton are ſmall; three barrels 
42 entine of 300 wt. each may be wrought off, in 

ours. The principal care in diſtilling, is in the 
9 ning; leſt the 3 boiling over ſnould blow up 


the ſtill; as the phlegm goes off the ſtill ſubſides, and 
the danger is over. At firſt comes over more phlegm 


than oil; the proportion of phlegm gradually dimi- 
niſhes to "the cealing of the watery ebüllition, phe) for 
a ſhort time oil only paſſes, and more abundantly, but 
ſoon comes turbid, and if the fire is not removed the 
reſiduum or roſin is ſpoilt; after the oil is drawn off 
and the fire removed or extinguiſhed for an hours the 
roſin is to run off from the ſtill. 285 
Varniſh is from one half roſin and one half ol of tur- 
pentine boiled up together, and is ſold at the ſame price 
with oil of turpentine. 
Tar is from light wood lo called, the knots of fallen 
pitch pine; every fourteen years they, reckon that the 
pine lands afford a ſufficient 1 for the tar kilns. In 
the Carolinas the people are no 
merly in gathering of touchwood at random in the pro- 
prietary lands, = the exports of tar and pitch 
the Carolinas is not ſo. much as formerly. The 1 
kiln of tar in CR in my Is: was of 960 els 
reis 3 


much Cl, ti for- Sl. 
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between Swedes" 4 


into pitch z penalty forfeitare of the kilns; this 2 5 


cout by the commiſſioners of the navy, to entitle the 


owner that ſuch tar, Nc. —. Tar that leaves a yel- 
lowiſh ſtain i is go0 
| | barrels: 2 in South-Carolina this is de 


| as 


clips, and ſtones.” | O 710025 90! tas ,chast vie, 
b ? « — i 4 > 
nen 


I —_— N „ 
2 3 eee 
+ 
f ; * \ \ F 7 


"Fe tet, and . serttzter par. I 
rels; this is 100 great 4 ri | 


riſk, becaule in! owing: ur 
is tot. Four hundt buen is n pvod" kiln, In he i 
running of the firſt 100 barrels is nor much Ii rior to 

that of Stockholm. Anno 1 746, the differente in- price 
nd” American tzr was twenty-on 

ſhillings Swedes,” and ſfixteen ſhilling New Eugland 
77 barrel; Swedes tar js cooler and better for 8 


adt of parliament only the firſt alf of the 2 
2 U. he other! half to be boil 


Un is 15 be uſed as tar, 


not put in execution. Green tar Which has an äddi- 


tional premium, is made from green Pitch pine trees 
ſtript of the bark eight fret or there up from the 
root of each tree; 4 15 of the bark of about four inches 
in breadth, Raving been left on one fide of each tree, 
and ſuch trees Malk ſtand one year at the leaſt before 
cut down for making of tar. No certificate bill ſhall 
be made out by any officer of the cuſtoms for any tar, 
&c. imported from the plantations, nor any bill made 


importer of tar to any, premium; unleſs the certificate 


ol the governor, lieutenant governor, collector of the 
is, and naval officer, or any two of them, to In 


exprels that it has appeared to them by the oath of the 


4 a black ſtain is of a bad 8 ; 


#1451 fs. : (1153 4.43577 


quality- e 
Pitch is made by boili ing ig bartels of tar into two 
n ne in "coppers 3-1n 


ch ſ bl d be enn half ct. at. 
om water and droſs; pite free 
| ntine free from water and 


lons, bene af pitch! 
near. Far ſhould be free fr 
from all dirt and droſs; tur 
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The horn- beam trees, or carpinus dod, 8 the but- 
ton· tree (fo called from its ſeeds growing In cluſters re. 
ſembling buttons,) or platanus occidentalis, becauſe of 
their croſs or confuſed grain not liable to rive or Bb 
are uſed for windlaces, blocks, and turners-work: | 

This ſection ſwells too much; I ſhall refer lumbei 
and other woods to the article of natural hiſtory in 
the Appendix, and at un only mention the following 
obſervations. 8 
Shingles are made by cutting, ſplitting and ſhaving 
of certain woods into the form of a ſlate or flat tile for 
covering the roofs of houſes; in New-England they 


are made of white cedar, or cedrus excelſior ligno ex- 


albido non olente in udis proveniens. This wood is 
eaſily ſplit and managed, but may be furrowed by the 
rain, 3 ſhingles from white pine are preferable; 
theſe may continue good twenty or thirty years. In 
Carolina ſhingles are made of pitch pines and cyprus. 


In Jamaica they uſe bullet wood, which may laſt 100 


- |, 
b Clapboards for facing of houſes, and laths for Plaſter. : 
ing are made of the ſame woods. 

ed cedar, or cedrus folio cupreſſi atro, medio lig- 

no rubro duro. This is of excellent uſe for poſts fixed in 
the earth, it will hold good for a century. 

The common cheſtnut of North-America, or caſtanea 


ampliſſimo folio, fructu moliter echinato T. I. R. H. 


The fruit is ſmaller, and capſula not ſo much echinated 
as in Europe. It rives well, and is moſt durable in 


rails in fencing of lands. 


In North-America are many [m] varieties of walnuts.” 
The hunters of the woods ſay that there are almoſt as 


great a variety of walnuts as apples; their general 


* Hickery or ulis walnut. This i is 5 the moſt common nokia of 
New. England, a middling tree, the central laminæ or annuli with 
age become dark like black walnut; the nuts are ſmall, oval and 
ſmooth, e cracked, by U This is our beſt fire 


wood. 


Vor. E TW diſtinction 


4 
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diſtinction is into black and white, from the colour of 
Vitis or grape vines in New-England, natives, are 


1 * 


* 


five or ſix diſtin& ſorts [u] that are in my knowledge. 
| Cerafus, or cherries, natives of New-England, in my 


+ 


knowledge are four or five diſtinct Co] kinds. 


2. Nox juplatis virginiana nigra, H. L. B. Black walnut; the 
wood is of a dark brown, is much uſed in joiners and cabinet work. - 
3. Nux juglans fructu tenero, fragiſi putamine. C. B. P. Shagbark 
of New-Eng and. It is not fo common as the hickery, and of a 
ſmaller habit, tlie bark exfoliates in coats (as the birch and button tree) 
the nut is cafily broke by the _ IO ood | 3 
Nux juglans porcorum, the pig nut, a middling ſpreading tree, 
| A bark ; the putamen or ſhell of the fruit . not ſo brittle as 
the ſhag-bark, rior ſo hard as the hickery ; the nucleus is conſiderable 
„ och, eee 3 a 0 RG 1 
lx] 1. Vitis Americana ſylveſtris, uvis nigris pruni ſylveſtris mag- 
brad foliis magnis, wack bb dicta Virginiana. Pluk. The fox rm 
or wild vine with black grapes. It is the moſt common of all our 
grapes, grows generally near ponds, not exceeding four to ſevenin a 
racemus, — 8 into grapes, not much ſucculent, and of a diſagreeable 
tobacco taſte. | | 2 
2. Dit. Uvis albidis, vulpina Virginiana alba. Pluk. White fox 
grapes differ from the former only in colour, and leſs frequent. . 
3. Vitis quinquefolia Canadenſis ſcandens, T. I. R. H. Five - leaſed 
ivy of Virginia, or Virginia creeper. It creeps and climbs to à great 
_ extent, leaves of a bright green color, makes agreeable arbours, 
very plenty in the woods: the racemi or cluſters are lax, the grape or 
_ in form and bigneſs of the uvæ Corinthiacz or currants uſed: in 
8. 
. itis ſylveſtris Americana, platani folio, uva racemoſa, acinis 
rotundis parvis acidulis nigro-cæruleis. The ſmall American grape 
vine with large leaves and ſmall black grapes, in lax cluſters. | 
5. Vitis Americana ſylveſtris, platani folio, uva recemoſa, -acinis 
rotundis parvis rubris; differs from the former only in the deep red 
(el 1. Ceraſus ſylveſtris rubro fructu Americana. Common wild 
cherry. It is frequent in the woods, and flowers more early than the 
racemoſæ; is an arboreſcent frutex, in taſte flatter than the ceraſa 
ſativa, or common red cherry. . | | | 
2. Ceraſus ſylveſtris Americana racemoſa præcocior fructu 3 
nigro. The greater wild cluſter cherry or birds cherry. A middling 
tree, the racemus of the flowers and fruit is from the extremities of the 
branches, not from the ſinus of the leaves as the _—_— 
a | Dur 
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Our apple trees are all from Europe; ten or twelve 
buſhels of apples are required to make one barrel of cy- 
der, one barrel of cyder gives not exceeding four gallons 
of proof ſpirit : Degintangies OcboObr:s is the en md 
cyder making. 

Saſſaphras ex Florida, ficulneo . 0. B. P. is 
olanieal i in New-England, and not ſo ſtrong a perfume as 
farther ſouth: it is an ingredient in the — of the 
woods ſo palleal,: and uſed i in venereal and other plorick 
diſorders, - 

I omitted i in the — place to dar: thic the right 
merchantable hoops are from the ſaplins of white oak 
and of hickery ; white oak is the beſt. Staves for tight 
caſk are from the white oak ; red oak ſtaves are uſed for 
molaſſes and dry caſk. One thouſand ſtaves make from 


2 0 wap hagiheas of 100 gallons- each. 


or than} he following, black, ſucculent and Fe 
is 4 in joiners and cabinet work. | 
2 Ceraſus Americana ſylveſtris racemoſa, fruftu minore nigro dulci. 
The common bird cherry of New- England, a middling tree, flowers 
and fruit in racemi, like the ribeſia, and ſomewhat larger; in New- 


England it is uſed in 118 of the officinal or ceraſus ſy lveſtris fructu ni- 


go. I. B. the ſmall birds affect it much. 

4. Ceraſus Americana ſylveſtris humilis fructu A non eduli. 
The American dwarf crabbed birds cherry, does not exceed the height 
of ſeven or eight feet; it is not a padus, becauſe the racemi are not 
from the ſinus of the leaves, but from the extremities of the branches 
or twigs; this cherry is ſmaller than the farmer, of dark red, and an 
acerb choaky taſte. | 

I have not room to mention the great varieties of wild roſes, gooſe- 
berries, currants, bramhles, raſp-berries, &c. | 

All the apple trees in New-England are exoticks; as I formerly 
hinted. La Hontan perhaps is miſtaken in ſayi , that he did ſee ſe- 
veral European fruit trees natives upon the river linois ; ; probably they 
are the relicks of a former French ſettlement there. 

Thuya Theophraſti, C. B. P. Arbor vitz. Clus. Tree of life of 
New-England, is by miſtake called ſavine. Sabina is not well deſcribed 
by botaniſts. Some with Boerhaave ſay, it is bacciferous, ſome with 
Ray call it conifer: the rey may Pome om its * ſel- 
_— * not n WP | 
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bone micellar obſervation relating othis Digreſſon. 


In New. England ſhip-building, a veſſel fitted to "i 


z the 


two thirds of the coſt is a profit to the count 
es 


other third is iron, cordage, EIT, and {mal 
from Great-Britain. 


Timber, if of too old anomaly 1s $dotted; If oo young, 


tis ſappy; neither of them fit for conſtruction. 
There are ſeveral good acts of the Britiſh parliament, 
and of the legiſlatures of the ſeveral colonies, concerning 
the ſeaſons and times of falling of timber; as alſo con- 
cerning the proper ſeaſons of killing theſe beaſts that af. 
ford fur, ſkins, and hides: but little attended to, and 
perhaps never put in execution. 

Clearing a new country of wood, does not render the 


winters more moderate, but conduces to its being more 


healthful: the damp of wood-lands produces intermit- 


ting, pleuritick, Peripneumonic, enen and pu- 


trid fevers. 

Where trees and other growth are large, it is a fign 

of good land. Cheſtnut, walnut, and beech trees, 
are {ſymptoms of good land. Alder is good meadow 


ground. 


We have in the woods variety of beautiful flowering 
ſhrubs; but few of them flower in winter, the moſt va- 


| luable qualification for a flowering ſhrub. 
For peculiar things of this kind, if we conſult the 
moſt celebrated dictionaries we are led aſtray ; for in- 
ſts ACE, Bailey deſcribes tar, © A ſort of groſs fatty li- 
gquor iſſuing from the trunks of old pine trees.” 
8 middling climates timber or wood is generally 
ſpungy or light by alternate relaxations and bracing from 
heats and colds, conſequently of no good uſe pi du- 
ration; thus it is frpm New-England to Carolina: far- 
ther north the timber is ſolid and heavy, fit for per- 
manent conſtruction, e. g. in New England, Nova 
Scotia, and Canada; ſtill farther north the timber is 4 
ſma 
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ſmall, mant nt gnarly; in the hot countries are many 


ſpecies of hard wood of ſlow growth, good for wainf⸗ 


cotting and other joiners work; this Tanner does na 
allow me to enumerate them. | 


Summer-built veſſels are of better uſe than thoſe of | 
any other ſeaſon. n 

he fire wood near Boſton i is much erhauſted; we 
are {under a neceſſity of fetching it from the province of 
Main, and territory of Sagadahock. A wood floop. 
with three hands makes about fifteen voyages per ann., 
from the eaſtward to Boſton, may carry about;thirty 
cord fire wood each voyage. A cord of wood is eight 
feet lengthwiſe, per four feet height, of four ſticks or 


logs. A kiln for charcoal or furnicks: bloomeries and 


refiners of iron, is generally of twenty cord of wood, and 
generally may yield ten cart. load of charcoal at 100 
buſhels per load. 

At ſmelting OY! they olive! that youn tak 
oak makes the beſt coal. One acre of wood land at a 
medium yields about forty cord . wood; one cord ot 
wood yields forty to fifty buſhels of charcoal. 

Our ſeaſons are uncertain ; in open winter the ſap riſes 
too ſoon, and a ſubſequent hard froſt makes the bark 
ſplit and peel o off; thus at times our fruit trees Bartlett, 
ly ſuffer, ms 1. 6 24 

imber under twelve W is called ranging timber," 
above twelve inches it is called tun timber; ſtandards 
and knees are called compaſs timber s the . tim- 


ber to the northward is beſt. 


Our trees, eſpecially the Salle, While groving , tins aber 5 
much Lo a> to the [ 2) teredo or worm, t ecke in all 


[4] There are varieties of 5 or wood exting inſets: I hall 
upon this occaſion only mention two. 1. An aſcarides or maggot-like the 
teredo, which'preys upon the wooden wharfs.in Boſton and elſewhere. 


2. The xylophagus marinus major navibus infeſius, it is pernicious to 


ſhips in hot countries, eſpecially in their firſt voyages; lately it did 

damage in the harbour of Newport of the colony of Rhode-Iſland. 

This 60 the ſame with the inlet W worm-holes in out 
. 3 dew- 


+-4 — 


1 
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new-built ſhips theſe worm-holes in the plank muſt be 


carefully ſpiked. 


The ſhips built in Boſton exceed all of other building 
yards, the many merchants and ſhip-maſters, good con- 
noiſſeurs, tranſiently inſpect them, and every bad piece 


of timber or length of plank is cenſured... In Newbury 
where they are not much inſpected, the builders act at 
pleaſure, and as the contracts are generally to be paid 
in goods, they build accordingly; thus a noted builder 
T. W. jocoſely ſaid, that he had built for a cal- 


lico ſhip. The other country building places are {il} 
work, particularly North River, where, inſtead of what 
is reckoned ſhip-timber, they uſed foreſt-wood: of any 
ſort; theſe veſſels with repairs laſt only two or three 


voyages, and are deſigned as a bite upon ſhip buyers at 
wi f ] 1 


home. FEY OY 


Timber uſed green, or with the ſap up, is like fenum_ 


madide repoſitum, it ſoon tends to putrefaction: this ap 
may be extracted by macerating or ſoaking in ſalt water. 
In ſhip- building, they ought to uſe only white oak for 


timber, plank, and trunnels; and theſe as much as 


may be without ſap, [2] rot, or worm- holes. 

timber trees while growing: neither is it that which a few years ſince, 
1730, and increaſe —_ or nine years, ſeized the piles or paalen 

of the dykes in Holland, threatening an inundation, but were deſtroyed 
by a hard froſty winter. or oe OY ISDILS dene 


21 The annuli or annuolex increments of trees begin from the cen- 


ter of their tranſverſe ſections or heart of the tree; and in the decline 
(trees like animals, for many years aceqtding to the nature and con- 


ſtruction of individuals of their ſeveral ſpecies increaſe, then for ſome 


_ years are at a ſtate or ſtand, and afterwards are upon the decline; thus 
our firſt or (nary Ge of timber is not good, our ſecond growth 

perhaps may equal that of Great-Britain) the dottednels, carioſity, or 
tabes begins naturally, progreſſive from the center; this is moſt remark- 
able in the ſpungy timber of red oak. One may blow ſpittle through a 
ſave of four feet long; its annuli, or circular laminz, in the tranſverſe 
ſections are noted, and after ſurveying, if red oak, 'and ſome other 
trees, are uſed for monument trees, by the number of the ſurcreſcent 
laminæ we compute the number of years from the ſurvey ; therefore it 
is better to mark monument” trees upon the bark, which does not al-er, 


than upon thewoody ſubſtance where the marks are yearly inveloped. 


[r] Oak 


> 


moſt ſouthward. 1155 Trees reclining generally —. 


duality to that of Great- Britain. 


_ 
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0 Oak if lg named or jc, be 
li] Oak if long ſeaſoned or ee. 
dry- rotte ang locs nat laſt ; we haye lately had a no- 


toxious i 5.0 this; cardfire. wood. to the N. E. 
of Boſton cut before gur late w 7 the French and 
their Rare 2 during the war. 0 w years, could not 
be carried b c peace it was ſhipped to Boſton, is 
te aſt like Tubbs, of 0 oy the 5 "a 6 na Faal, and 
the aſhes not to -boiler. 

Oak timbe 4 nog ck wood lands is not good. | 

[ext to the gre, in al — works, . wood or 
is the moſt eſſential, Here we, may obſerve, that iron 


vorłæs require only three men who may be called artificers,. 


viz. a forgeman, a carpenter, and collier; the others 


are only common labourers. 


When the ſun does not ſhine, les hommes des bang 
ſwampeers or wilderneſs men, diſtinguiſh the vn 25 


corners of winds by, 1. Moſſes growing moſt — 


on the north Side of old dotted trees. 2. Pines bran 


from che prevailing of the weſterly. Minds there ;.Sir 
John Narborough obſerved the ſame in Squth-America, 
This obſervation holds good all over America. 4. The 
rings in the 4 e of Ot: rm maſt 
compact northward. 


1 A wood 40 3 is: more 
pit coal, but its warming — 


2 the fi 3 felt than that 
c 252 ſo 1 5 it ſearches e 
but is not ſo ſteady and 5 ſmoke and vapour is is more offenfive 
to the eyes, it dilcolours ery ts paper prints mngre than pit coal.” 
We have lately in Charles: town Tei to Boſton made an eſlay for 
n if it ſucceeds, by act of aſſembly wood ought 
to beproh for uſe in firing in and near Boſton; otherways than i in 
charcoal for the uſe of furnaces of bloomeries and i = 1 
U] Oak timber called day oak, from places well cleared, is better 


than that from wood lands where there is nor the — of the ſun and 


free air: or ſecond” growth of timber or paſture e equal in 
rrodes iron {there-" 


In all oak timber there is an acid Nie which c 


fore the French f iking does not anfwer ſo well as our trunneling of ſhip' 


Plank) and the timber itſelf; therefore it ought to be ſeaſoned either by 
Fee by (this isbeiter) ſoaking in ſalt-water to extraCt this corra- - 
VE AC „ 
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There is no author who has wrote tolerably well con- 
cerning the natural 5 of New - England (J. 
When Sweden began to impoſe upon Great. Britain 
in the exportation of their naval ſtores, an act of par- 
liament was made allowing certain premiums upon the 
importation of certain naval ſtores from Engliſh | 
America u.. 

In rope — by the addition of tar the cordage 
acquires one fifth more in weight, the rope · makers great 
gains. A rope-walk for merchants uſe need not exceed 
200 fathom: becauſe 200 fathom PX. when twiſted 

| wakes 120 fathom cable. IVE 


* | 


1 the 3 article af a ſection, 1 t dee in- 
ſert things which ſhould have been inſerted 1 in their pro- 
per places but were forgot. 


Here ſhould have been inſeirelt gude wort account 
of Dr. Berkley's tar-water uſed as a medicine; but as 
moſt" readers are not in the taſte of natural hiſtory, I 
have already exceeded too much in that reſpe&; and 
Rove: _ only obſerve, that his directions for making 


” oſſel uently quoted, tel at Boſton ihe; and reſided 
in |) Joe Fog ae bliſhed a ſmall book called eight | 
obſervations, printed in London 1672, as a natural hiſtory of the 
country ;. it abounds with groſs miſtakes, v. 55 © ſome frogs when they 
* "fit upon their breech-are à foot high, and ſome as long as a child. 
* one year old. Barley frequently degenerates into oats-. Here he 
was impoſed upon, by ſome oat and barley. ſeed intermixed as fre- 

ently happens: In New-England, no „ yo guaile.” * B. 
| = are very plenty. 

fu The. premiums at preſent are, for maſts, Lay and how-ſpri, 
per ton of forty feet 3 — — 15 


Mlerehantable tar he barrels — 2 4 
Green tar —— 22 R e ö 
Pitch — So 8 by 35 8 þ 
Tu urpentine — ditto 1.10. | 


"There muſt be a plantation certificate that they are the growth or pro- | 
duce of our colonies: upon landing the pre · emption to be offered to the | 
commiſſioners of the navy: if twenty days after landing the commiſſio- 
ners do not contract for the ſame, the owners may: di poſe of. 8 at 
eker and receive the Premium. * ( 


et 


3 


he 
ey 


gion; a. of Naw-Bawvoiiren nl 1 
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of it are: A gallon of cold water to a quart of tar 


worked thoroughly together with a flat ſtic for five or 
fix minutes, after three days the tar being t 
ſubſided, decant the above, and bottle it for uſe; at a 


medium one pint drank per diem at intervals upon 
an empty ſtomack: it may be made weaker by a leſs 
portion of tar or leſs ſtitring, according to the con- 
Ricotion and ſtomach of the patient. As Dr. Berkley 
favoured Boſton with ſome ſermons agreeable to the 
people 1 in New-England, his medicine ex verbo ſacer- 
dotis is much uſed there, and I have had the ni 
of obſerving the effects thereof. 1. In ladies of us fore 
fine fair complexion, along uſe of it gives their counte- 
nance a fallow, that is, a yellow greeniſh caſt. 2. As 


tar is a creature of the fire, and therefore cauſtick, I ob- 


ſerve, it has a bad effect in all hecticks and hæmorrhages, 
and inflammatory caſes. 3. In vapid diſorders of the 
nervous ſyſtem it is of uſe, if not uſed too long; 

if uſed too long, its effects are more violent and de- 


ſtructive to the conſtitution, than the habitual drinking 


of rum or brandy. N. B. Of _ theſe 10 dan WR 
ſpecial vouchers. 

4. This is no quack dd cen ir is no no- 
ſtrum, and publiſhed by a benevolent clergyman without 
any deſign of lucrative profit; his friend in publiſhing a 


15 conſiderably large book of many hundreds of 'caſes ex- 


actly in the form and — pop of _— recommen= 
re e is a N r | 20; 
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The pherdjjltives of Poris goverriors AA 
members or repreſentatives from new places to the gene- 
ral aſſembly ad libitum, is a matter of great conſe- 
quence to our Colonies: as this has been lately aſſumed 
in the ſmall government of 'New-Hampſhire, I cannot 
cloſe this ſection, without raking "we n notice of 
ihe ſame; / 

There is 2 law of this peine tallied the cribaniad 


act _ which the qualifications: of * and of 


thoſe-who may elect them, is ſtated; the method of 


regulated, and the longeſt term an aſſembly may ſubſiſt 
limited. June 4, 1648, the aſſembly; became diflblved 
in courſe by virtue of this law; from which time to the 
third of January following there was no aſſembly in 


being; in this interval the governor received the in- 


ſtruction, vol. II. p. 35. and beſides the places mentioned 


thuen are ordered to unite and chuſe one repreſentative 
for both places at a joint meeting held at Pelham. This 
vas a novel thing, to aſſemble, the electors of two or five 


towns were claſſed to ſend one member or repreſentative, 

ach town voted ſeparately fer a repreſentative, and 
thoſe repreſentatives by vote ſent one of their own num - 
her as a member of parliament; but in a different man- 
ner the frecholders of the toyns of Dunſtable, Merri- 
mack, Holles, Monſon, and Nottingham: weſt, are 


erdered to unite in one meeting to be held at Dun- 
ſtable, and chuſe one member for the whole as a conſa- 


ugqated body this was done, but ng return made, 1 


am informed. 


Ar the late running of the line with Maſſachuſetts- | 
Bay government, ſeveral parts of townſhips and other 
ſettlements: formerly in Maflachuletts "Bay fell within 


this province; as the aſſembly were deſirous that the 
polls and eſtates of theſe annexations ſhould contribute 
to the charge of government, by a temporary act, wel 
nan. them by the name of Diſtricts, with the 

ſame appellations as before; and the fragments from the 
Maſſachuſetts townſhips, viz. of Alm{bury and Saliſbury 


were made one diſtrict: from Methuen and Dracut one 


diſtrict; Haverhill one diſtrict, &c: this act was fre- 
quently renewed for ſhort periods, only that they TN: 
contribute.tawards. the charge of government; but 

ee they bed the 


privi- 


„ Breit and Freach nen Pans. In 


calling and governing the meetings of the electors is 


inthe ſaid inſtruction, the freeholders of Pelham and Me- 


towns in one body. In Scotland, where by the act of the | 
union «parliament (not by prerogative) four or fiye 
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of theſe > diſtrict were made townſhips 575 charters — 


the as 
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Dracut was made a town by the name of Pelham. 
about ſeven months after calling the aſſembly the laſt 
diſtrict act expired; notwithſtanding their legal exiſt- 
.ence expiring, Methuen, e. g. had a ee in 


"By zy the triennial aa, "os Kled-n men a of 7 plac 
ſending repreſentatives, are to call the qualified voters 
within their precincts to meet and proceed to a choice; 
but there was no legal authority for the ſelect · men of 
one town or diſtrict to call a joint meeting of the electors 
of two. or five places, and therefore was in propriety 
tumultuous . two of n 


| members choſen. - | e 


PEEP 

be goyenor-win: Bom home ee to e 
nicate the lords juſtices additional inſtruction of June 
30, 1748, to the members of the aflembly con- 
cerning this which he never did in form; they 
anly obtained a tranſcript of it by the courteſy. of 2 
private hand as a favour ; and the governor's friends 
inſiſted that they ſhould firſt admit theſe diſputed mem 
bers, and afterwards enter upon the merits of the caſe.” 
I have no concern in the affair, eee im- 


PE to : repreſent facts. 9 | £244 30h 
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Inand, their aſſembly is to determine what towns have 
power to ſend repreſentatives 1 to the lk 


As this is a petty inconſiderable province or 3 | 
ment, very irregular and factious in their ceconomy, | 


and affording no precedents that may be of exemplary 


uſe to the other colonies; I omit. (to eaſe the Sum- 

mary) many articles which in the other colonies are de- 

duced at length, as of Li uſe and information. 
5 4 | Perhaps 
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annexed to the neighbouring province, it might be 
of: benefit, for their protection in caſes of war with 
the neighbouring French and Indians, or inſurrections, 


and for good order, and to eaſe their charges of go- 


vernment. 
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Shall not repeat what I have already mentioned in 
general, concerning the earlieſt European diſcoveries 
1 ©: 27428 


— 


and ſettlements in America [x]. INS eee 
This colony was not originally or immediately from 
England, it proceeded from the neighbouring colony of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay; and was at firſt made up of the emi- 

rants and [y] baniſhed from thence, becauſe of diſ- 
ſenting from their generally received way of religious 
worſhip; theſe emigrants were puritans of puritans, 
and by degrees refined ſo much that all their religion was 
almoſt vaniſhed : afterwards it became a receptacle of 
any people without regard to religion or ſocial worſhip; 
and their modes of civil goverment were very variable 
and defective. | 1 Rib 04 ie, 


There were ſome incidents, which favoured the firſt 


Engliſh ſettlements. 1. A few years before the Engliſh 


[x] See vol. I. p. 63. &c, For the firſt Britiſh diſcoveries and ſet- 
tlements there, ſee p. 109, &c. and p. 203, &c. the firſt ſettling of 
New-England, p. 364, &. ff 

- [5] Theſe baniſhments were under pretence of preſerving the publick 
peace, and preventing of ſectary infection; and as is natural to all 
zealots 4 ots, they fell into the ſame error of rigidity, which they 
complained of upon their emigration from the church of England. At 


a general ſynod in Newtown near Boſton, which was called Auguſt 
30, 1637, eighty erroneous opinions were preſented, debated, and 


condemned; and by the general aſſembly or legiſlature of the colony, 
October 2 following, ſome perſons were baniſned. | 


came 


T 
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8 hn oed, there prevailed ſome malig- 
nant, contagious, very mortal diſtempers amongſt the 


Indians from Penobſcot to Narraganſet, which made 


room for a ſafe ſettlement. 2. Several of the neigh- 
bouring Indian nations were inſtigated to ' deſtroy one 


another: thus the Narraganſets aſſiſted the Englſh'to 


deſtroy the Pequods 1637; Myantomy the great ſa- 
chem of the Narraganſets was made priſoner by Uncas 


the ſachem of the Mohegins, and was Put to death 


164 43. 

In the Britiſh acts of parliament, this colony is named 
Rhode- Iſland, Providence Plantations, and the Narra- 
ganſet Country or King's Province: originally theſe | 


_ were diſtin& aſſociations or plantations, but ſince have 


been united, and by charter incorporated into one co- 
lony or juriſdiction. I ſhall briefly mention the origin 
of theſe ſeveral diſtinct ſettlements. 

Mr. Roger Williams came over from Euglahd to 
Salem 16 30; he ſucceeded Mr. Shelton miniſter of 


Salem 1634; and becauſe of his antinomian, familiſti- 


cal, browniſt, and other fanatical doctrines, though in 

other reſpects a good man, 1635 he was excommuni- 
cated and baniſhed from Maſſachuſetts colony by their 
aſſembly or legiſlature as a diſturber of the peace of the 


church and commonwealth, and removed to Seaconck, 


now called Rehoboth, and procured a grant of lands 
from Maffaſoit ſachem of the Pakanokat Indians; the 

iſtrates of the colony of Plymouth, Seaconck being : 
within their juriſdiction, obliged him to remove; in the 


ſpring following, with ſome of his friends and adherents 


he ſettled on the other ſide of Patuket, the boundary 
river at Mooſachick, by Mr. Williams called Provi- 
dence, and the Narraganſet ſachem made them.ſeveral 

nts of lands; one of the grants is dated Nantigan- 
ick the twenty-fourth of the firſt month commonly 


called March, the ſecond year of our plantation or 


planting at Mooſachick or Providence; Mr. Williams 


lived in Providence' forty years; 1640 the twenty; 


ſeventh 


—— Y 
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ſeventh day of the fifth month about forty perſons [a] 


Hampſhire, was divided into three counties, the town- 


ſhip or plantation of Providence was divided into four 
townſhips, . Providence, Smithfield, Scituate, and Glo- 


ceſter; Providence ſends four repreſentatives to the ge- 
neral aſſembly, the other ſend two each. 8 


1 N 4 


or Narraganſet-Bay eaſt, to Connecticut river weſt, 
foutherly upon the ſea, and northerly up inland ſixty 
miles, or ſo far north as to reach the Maſſachuſetts 
ſouth line. This takes in all the colony of Rhode-Iſland, 


and the eaſtern parts of the colony of Connecticut; the 


duke of Hamilton hada further grant of 10,000 acres 
eaſt of Sagadahock adjoining to lord Ware's grant; that 
family have at ſundry times eſſayed to revive their 


claim, but as they never fulfilled the conditions of the 
grant or ſettling, they never proſecuted the affair to ef- 
fect. There were ſeveral other vague grants, but as they 

are now obſolete, and claims not like to be revived, we 


ſhall not mention them. «Gros Sh 

In the year 1637, the ſynod at New-town in Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay having condemned the opinions of many 
ſectaries, and by the ſubſequent general court or aſſem- 
bly perſons being ill uſed, theſe perſons with their 


[x] To perpetuate the memory of the firſt confiderable ſettlers and 


of their families, I ſhall in the hiſtory of our ſeveral colonies mention 


ſome names. The firſt twelve perſons who with Mr. Williams were 
concerned as proprietors of the Providence lands; William Arnold, 


Jo Greene, Jobn Throgmorton, Thomas James, William Harris, 
Thomas Olnay, Richard Waterman, Francis Weſton, Ezekiel Holli- 
man, Robert Cole, Stukely Weſt-coat, and William Carpenter; af- 
terwards were aſſociated Chad. Browne, William Fairfield, J. Warner, 
E. Angel, J. Windſor, R. Scot, Wm. Reinolds, Wm. Wickenden, 


Gregory Dexter, &c. at length they amounted to the number of 100 


' Proprietors of Providence, being the value of twenty miles ſquare. _ 
. 


# 
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voluntarily formed a fort of civil government. When 
for the eaſe of the inhabitants, the colony, formerly all 
in one county as is at preſent the ſmall province of Ne- 


Duke of Hamilton's grant from the council or com- 
pany of Plymouth in April 1635, was from Providence 
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Sev. 1 | of Rnodz-IsnanD; 1 
friends, and adberents, went to Aquatnecke now. the | 


pu urchaſed the idand from prick Indians; eighteen per. 
0 


ns La] without a patent did voluntarily incorporate 
or aſſociate themſelves; the eaſterly end of the iſland 
with Seaconet was called Pocaſſet. This ſettlement in- 
creaſed faſt, and was called Iſie of Rhodes or Rhode- 


Iſland; 1644 it was divided into two townſhips, New- 


rt its eaſterly part, and Portſmouth its weſterly part; 
— 9 is L. kabdivided 4 into Newport and Middle- 
8 In the beginning, the economy or government 
was variable 3 1640 — agreed that the government 
ſhould be in a governor, deputy- governor and four aſ- 
ſiſtants; [e they held their er until the Patent ofin- 
corporation. CORY 

1642-3, Jan. 12, "Mom was purchaſed of the 
Indians by eleven aſſociates lc], and called Warwick in 


honour to the family of the earl of Warwick, who had a 


grant (but never proſecuted) of a large tract of land in 
theſe parts; they were by directions from this miniſter 
incorporated in the Province of Providence Planta» 


[a] Theſe eighteen perſons were William Coddington, ohn Clark, : 
William Hutchinſon, John Coggeſhal, William Apinwal, Samuel Wel- 
born, John Porter, John Seaford, Edward Hutchinſon, jun. Thomas 
Savage, William Dyree, William Freeborn, Philip Sherman, John 
Walker, Richard; Corder, William Rauliſton, Edward Hutchinſon, 
ſen. Henry Bull. ' V. B. Some Families returned to the Mafiachuſeta- 
Bay colony, the Hutchinſons, Dummer: Savages, &c. 

[5] Willem Coddington, povernor, W. Brenton, deputy governor, 
N. Eaſton, J. Coggiſhal, W. Hutchinſon, and S. Porter. 

[c] Rendal Holden, John Wickes, Samuel Gorton, John Greene, 
Francis Weſton, Richard Waterman, John Warner, Richard Corder, 
Samſon Shelton, Robert Patten, and William Woodeal. V. B. — 
was a preacher or exhorter, of many wild peculiar opinions in rel 
different from thoſe of the other New-England ſectaries, and u - by 
myſterious dialect; his followers were called Gortonians; he came to 
Rhode-Iſland 16 18, was baniſhed from thence 1640; he was-of _ ; 
family in E land; he diſowned the Puritans, and oy xc the Quakers; 
he ſettled at Patuxet, and kept a peculiar religious for upwarts 


of fixty years, and lived to a great age; but as this ſect is . extinct. 


we ſhall not revive the memory of it in + the digreſſion concerning the. 
Britiſh Plantation ſeRarics, 


tions. 
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tions. About this time ſome pe 


at Patuxet river [dl, whereof at preſent part is in the 


townſhip of Providence, and part in the townſhip of 


Warwick. Warwick is lately ſubdivided into the town- 


ſhip of Warwick, four repreſentatives, and country two 
| repreſentatives. 5 1 ok ; . . 5 eee, had 
1643. Mr. R. Williams went to England as agent, 
and by the aſſiſtance of Sir Henry Vane, obtained from 
the earl of Warwick, governor and admiral of all the 
| Engliſh plantations for the parliament, a ſort of charter 
of incorporation of the ſeveral ſettlements by the name 


of <* the incorporation of the Province Plantations in 


the Narraganſet-Bay in New-England; may ſettle 
<« themſelves into any form of government the majo- 
* rity of the freemen ſhould agree upon, ſuitable to 


\ «their eſtate and condition, and make ſuitable laws, 


| &. agreeable to the laws of England, fo far as the nature 
and conſtitution of the place will admit, &c.” dated 
1643-4, March 17. Their firſt general aſſembly was 
not called until May 19, 1647 ; this aſſembly eſtabliſhed 
a body of very good and wholſome laws, and erected a 

form of government for the adminiſtration of theſe laws, 
and for making further laws that may be found requiſite. 


Their legiſlature, called a court of commiſſioners, con- 


ſiſted of fix members from each of the four towns of 


Providence, Newport, Portſmouth, and Warwick; but 


the ſupreme power to be in a regular vote of all the [e] 
freeholders of the colony or incorporation; the freemens 


vote ſuperſeded or repealed the acts of the court of com- 


miſſioners and made them void. A preſident and four 


aſſiſtants yearly choſen were judges of the court of 


trials, aſſiſted by the two - wardens or Juſtices of the 


a] Meadows upon a river have, in ournorthern plantations, always 


and every where been an inducement to begin a ſettlement; as being 


immediately furniſhed with food for their cattle in winter. 


le] At preſent there remain in our plantations, only two populace or | 


pular colonies, where the ſupreme power or dernier reſort is lodged 
2 the community, viz. Connecticut and Rhode - Iſland. „ 
| particular 
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1 this court ſat from tithe to | 
time. Every town choſe 4 council of fix perſons ts" 


manage the prudential town affairs, and had che trial ef 
ſmall caſes, with the de! or juſtices 0 the own, 


but with an appeal to the court of preſident and 4 


ciates. There was a ſhort interru of this form of 
government, Ockober 2, 1664, by order of thei 
of ſtate from England; but ſoon reſumed 

: a until r took place. 


The preferit charter is Gated July 8, ren 1 3 —— 
Carol. II. in which it is enu that they were peo- 
ple who left their ſettlements in the other colonies,” be- 
cauſe obliged thereto by their different ſentiments in 
religion; and did by good providence tranſplant them- 
ſelves into the midſt of Indian natives, and made land” 
purchaſes of thoſe natives, fit for building of veſſels, ' 
making of pipes ſtaves and other lumber: that their 


deſign was to live quietly with liberty of conſcience to- 
gether, and to convert the This They: are by char- 


ter made a body politick or co by the name of 

the governor and company of of the Engliſh” 

colony of Rhode-Ifland and Pravidence Plantations in” 
Narraganſet Bay in New-England. _ © + ; 


Grants liberties of conſcience in religion [ 55 [a pow" 
er to make a common ſeal, to call an aſſemb Ray | 
nually, firſt Wedneſday of May, and laſt Wedneſd 
October, or oftener : compoſed of the governor ry NS | 
puty governor, ten e and repreſentatives of 
towns, whereof Newport not exceeding fix,” Providence 
four, Portſmouth four, Warwick four, -and two for © 
each other place or town, to be elected by the maſo- 
rity of freemen in each town. The majority of the A 


aflembly, whereof the oven or (PAY STORE 


nA Without entivting a Catholicks o or any e | | 
iz] In the charter, for the firſt year, the king nominated bene 
Arnold, Eſq. for governors nnn depury 77 ep pak 
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and ſix: of the aſſiſtants at leaſt to be ſeven, 
haye, power to appoint the, time and place of their 
meetings, to, make any man free of the company, to no- 


minate proper officers, to make, laws, &c., aas repug- 


nant to thoſe of England, to appoint courts of judica- 


HF with their proper officers, to. determine what tons 


have power to ſend, repreſentatives to the) aſſembly, to 
of the native 


ndians; when the : aſſembly, does, not ſit, the governor 
with the major part of the aſſiſtants to have the di- 


_ reftion of the militia, The governor, ſix of the aſ- 
ſiſtants, and major * of the .repreſentatives; of the 
freemen in aſſembly, have power of making war againſt 


the Indians on any of the king's enemies, but not to in- 


vade the Indians of any, neighbouring colony without 


the conſent of the government of that colony: allowed 


the liberty of fiſning andi of curing fiſn on any; of the. 


coaſts. of New - England: perſons. born there, to be 
denizens of England: all perſons and manner of goods 


bo 5 be tranſported thither from England: any difference 


with the neighbouring colonies, to appeal to the 


king in council; to have a free trade with all the other 
Engliſh. colonies. The bounds of tne. colony to be 


ly, the middle channel of the middle great ſtream 


of Pokatuke, alias; Narraganſet great. river, ſo far as it 
lies up the country, and thence by a line due north to 


the ſoutherly line of the Maſſachuſetts colony; northern 
bounds, * 5 ſoutherly line of the Maſſachuſetts colony. 


ſo far eaſt as three miles to the E. N. E. of the moſt. 
eaſtern and northern parts of the Narraganſet-Bay; the 


eaſtern bounds, as the bay lieth or extendeth. itſelf from 


the ocean into the mouth of the river which runneth into 
Providence ; and. from thence higher along: the eaſterly 


a As in | the ele of voters there mult at leaſt be the governor 
or deputy. governor and fix of the aſſiſtants, it was the ſame caſe as if 
the governor and aſſiſtants were a ſeparate board or houſe; therefore 
after ſome years by act of aſſembly they were conſtituted a ſeparate 
Houſe, and ers caſe of an equivote in the * Sn 


bank 


g vote, but no negative. 


to have the 


„ 


* 


chuſetts: ſouthern bounds; the octan comprehending 
all the iſlands and banks in Narraganſer-Bay, Fiſher's - 
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bank of the ſaid: river called Seaconck river, up 
falls called Fatucket- falls, being the moſt weſterly line 
of Plymouth colony; and from the ſaid falls in a ſtraight 
Fans hog nort bite wege wich the ſourhlline.of Maila- 


Inand excepted. To of the king as the manor of 
Eat. Green wich, in e common ſoccage, paying 


the fifth of all gold and ſilver ore found there: Any: 


clauſe in a late grant to the governor and company 0 
Connecticut colony notwithſtanding. Signed Howard. 
Their firſt aſſembly met at Newport, March 1, 1663, 
and enacted, that on the firſt Wedneſday of May an- 
nually by a majority of the votes of the freemen of the 
colony, ſhall beelected a recorder or ſecrètary, a ſheriff Ul; 11 
an attorney general, and one treaſurer e 
purchaſes of the Indians without conſent of the er 
to be void, and the purchaſers finable. All. inhabitants 
of — . eſtates chriſtians (Roman Catholicks ex! 
of cho to be accounted' freemen, and have power 


of chooſing and of being choſen deputics _ t 
f he demnperengy of eſtate 1 beer varied from 905 F 


to time; anno 1746, the aſſembly enacted, that the; 


1 for a freeman ſhould be frecholds of 400 l. 
in value, or that ſhall rent for 20% per ann. 


curreney 
or the eldeſt fon of ſuch a freeholder; and to be pro- 


poſed: to their reſpective town meetings three months at 
leaſt before their admiſſion: Asbriberiesin'the elections 
of aſſembly men and general officers were become fre- 
quent and notorious; by the ſame act no man is admit- 
ted to vote until he has taken oathi or affirmation,: that 
he will uſe his freedom for the good of the government 
without any other motive, and ſhall not receive nor ex- 

pect any reward or promiſe of reward in elections 
The ane aflkmbly chaited,) that no aſſiſtant (member 


L.] At preſent the ſheriffs ofthe foveral, counties are n by 
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af the council) or member of the houſe of repreſentatives 


ſhould be allowed any wages or pay for their ſervice. 


Several other ſuch wholſome an exemplary DL] laws 
have at times been ne g r e the government was 


in hands. 

From time to time there v were . Engliſh trading 
= houles, with ſmall purchaſes " pag from the Indians, 
in the Narraganſet country. 1657, the iſland of Cano- 
nicut was purchaſed of the ld and 1678 incorpo- 


rated by act of aſſembly, and named James- Town. Some 
gentlemen of Rhode-Iſland and other of New- 


England made a conſiderable purchaſe of Petaquamſecut 

(rom the Indians) which with the adjacent ud were 
incorporated a townſhip by the name of Kin Lage 1674: 

but ſince divided into three townſhips, So -Kingſton, 

North-Kingſton, and Exeter. 

Miſquamicut 8 of the Indians, 166 5, was 


conſtituted a townſh 1669, by the name of Wetterly 3 


this is lately divides into three townſhips, Weſterly, 


> ig and Richmond; in Charles-Town i is the 


N et Indian reſerve (Ninigret is ſachem, ) of two 
miles from E. to W. and of about ſix miles from north 

to ſouth; which is generally farmed by the friends of 
the Indian guardians appointed by the aſſembly, upon 
long leaſes and ſmall rents. 


NManiſſes or Block Iand, 1672, was conſtituted the 


townſhip of New-Shoreham. 
ay wg the townſhip of Greenwich, was incorporated, 


and lately divided into the two townſhips of Greenwich, 
and Weſt Greenwich. By this time all the colony or 
IG lands were reduced to private eren tee a 


bſequent table, p. 89. 
When the court of 2 land, i in a bid afininifiraticn; 
were reſolved to vacate charters of any nature, becauſe 
reſtraints or obſtacles to a deſpotick power; a writ-of 


Quo Watranto was iſſued out againſt ee 
o Exemplary to the her coloaes. as Ph 


11685, | 


WG 


dolph, Eſq. The freemen of the colony by their ballots 


to which, the general aſſembly, after the example of 
many corporations or charters in England, determined 
not to ſtand ſuit with his majeſty, but by an humble ad- 


Bolton, war terminated or filenced, and therefore they 
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1685, and delivered June 2, 1686, by Edward Ran- 


or written votes called proxies, by a majority gave in 
their opinion to the general aſſembly, in conformity 


dreſs to the king, pray for the continuance of their 
privileges and liberties according to charter: the king 


promiſed them protection and favour; they were put 

under the [he ming of preſident Dudley, who was 
eded by ' governor Andros. 1686-7, Jan. 

12, Sir Edmond Andros's commiſſion as governor of 


ſoon ſuper 


New-England, was publiſhed in Rhode-Ifland, and all 
the colony formed into one county, mg. 


f 


Upon the Orxancs revoruTiION, by a general vote 


of the freemen in May 1689, it was concluded, that Sir 
Edmond Andros's authority, by his confinement in 


re- aſſume their former government or charter; and as 


their charter never was vacated in a due courſe of law or 
judgment, the court of England allows them to con- 


tinue in the poſſeſſion and uſe of it to this day. 


Each townſhip is managed by a town council, con- 
ſiſting of the aſſiſtants who reſide in the town, the juſ- 
tices of the town, and fix men freeholders choſen annu- 


ally by the freemen of the town; the major part of them 
is a quorum, with full power to manage the affairs and 
intereft of the town to which they reſpectively belong; to 
grant licences to publick houſes; and are a probate of- 


fice for proving wills and granting anminiſtration, with 


appeal to governor and council as ſupreme ordinary. - 
On any urgent occaſion the governor, of in his ab- 
general aſſembly.— The direction of the militia is in the. 
neral aſſembly of the colony; but when the aſſembly; 
not fit, the governor and aſſiſtants have the power 


. 
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33 the townſhip meetings in March annually, the 
freemen of the town bring in their wricten votes called 
xies, for a governor, - a deputy governor, ten. af= 
n= recorder, treaſurer, and attorney general; theſe 
votes are Tt up and ſent to Newport for next May 
re el ” ; the go 0 . E no 1 in elec- 
L 1 nd 5 9 bills or reſolves z 
only 1 or board, of ates in caſe of an 
175 15 Gl ac "Ge Sin a, officers 
military are appointed by a joint vote of the 

board. of aſſiſtants; and houſe of repreſentatives, The 
e of e ſtile chemſelpes, The 
New-England in 


* 
rn themſelves 
* has — 


Pt nta nnd Ie 


Chet adjou 
or he 2 7 


ternately oy ts "of 0 ; 
, cers,. the board ang and houle of Fg 
t and. vote together. 


13 the ot 101 clecdion gf general officers on the arg 


tn Ai js riding 37 2 the dens —_ ——_—— of. 29 5 
Ale e e the treafarer 200 1; aſbſtants 1 | 
ſentatives a0 10 5 a 

L a the — 0E in elections and publick tranſaQtions \ were 

upon ſecta Nr but for ſome years paſt the parties 
= ar and nf; multiply ing a fallacious frandu nt paper cur- 
15 encourage it { for private iniquitous ends ; majority 

Ae houſe of repreſcatatives are of the paper money fide, 


| ent 97m a growing depreciation : from April I, 1750, to | 
ep. I, 1759, their ef 6 ount-with the, 2 
Wednelday 


bo 
- a 


rer. K. RUD AND?) e By 
\Wedgaſday af, May 1580, were qboſen William Geene 
governor, Robert Hazzard dep. gerd gvergor; aſſiſtants, 
George Wancori, Jonathan Nichols, John, Potter, 7 
Bowen, Benjamin Tucker, Robert Lawton, Ja 
nold, William Richmond, Daniel 8 Jeffry 
Jan ; Thomas Ward ſecretary, Daniel Updike 3 
2 and Thomas Richardſon general treaſurer;ſ#] 
When the charter firſt took lace 1663, there were only 
18 repreſentatives, 6 ffom froth Providence, 
4 from Portſmouth, and: prom Warwick; at prefent, 
1750, belides rheſe, there; are 2 froth, ach conftirutei 
townſhip. — many that. time, anda pralene 
are 38 eee — 56 FUR 40 Q WF 250009 707 VI | 
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| Maſſachuſetts papet « 
Boſton ſells' for 458. O. T. — ne it ſells for 0. Ol T 
felling, I mean, —— 7 continue ſuch until | the 
pane phe is generally annihilated, or by its mall quantity avive 
poem Yes = nh 1 ih, er 1 that! mention 4 palpable. nftance' of the 
paper currency being _—_ —_— amiihilared- (if the 
5 — — — gnation of buſineſs, 
confuſion and « te 


months 88 — r x 
from eleven and a half, for one 
fa) he Gl ——— — — 
»} The: fallacious tation paper are 

ail topick. . 
avoid „ that the habitual — —— — 
has had à bad influence 3 | 
upon the adminiſtration. 2 wk arm. ee. 

for inſtance, one of the . a — 
colony bills, was not long ſince -convicre»"o figninig/coumterfeſt | 
bills: Men are choſen into the legiſlature and -execarive parts of their 
. not for their _— baren TROY Sq — 


bent. ak ape F 


== and the contrary : the - piper — 18 7 | 


| Fla, their wy is by 5 55 to de} 
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As a uuble is the moſt conciſe and -diſtin& form of 
repreſenting ſeveral numeral articles relating to a colony; 
I all here repreſent each townſhip, their late numbers 


of proxies, or frecmen voters, their repreſentatives in 


general aſſembly, their juſtices, their companies of 
militias, Perluſtration (1748) of whites, negroes, and 
'F ndians 4 322 1 1 0 | ie | * . \ | ; L 1 ; 44 * Fs x ; 


0 


0 . ? ! 7 


„„ . ICC 33 5 
their bills ; and lands my for publick bills will be redeemed in 
thoſe minorated bills, at à very inconfiderable real value. In the neigh- 
Having! provings of eee the principal directors and ſig - 
ners of bubbling or notorious cheat bills (in the act Ae 17h. 
it is termed a miſchievous undertaking and publi 
by votes concurred by gov. Sh y, made councellors, ſigners of 


publick bills of credit, judges, juſtices, &c. This to an impartial reader 


muſt appear the greateſt d of a miniſter (all governors are in 
A miniſterial capacity) to acta of parliament. To prevent this nuſance, 
zn all acts of aſſemblies concerning paper money carrencies, there 
may be a clauſe, that any perſon convicted of making, figning, or 
uttering any falſe, fraudulent, or counterfeit bills, be rendered inca- 


pable of any place of profit or truſt in the ſaid province or colon). 


In Mafſachuſetts-Bay province December 1748, the act for drawing 
in cheir bills of credit, expreſsly declares, ** that the bills of the neigh- 
+ouring provinces have paſſed promiſcuouſly with the bills of our pro- 
vince; and the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts-Bay province will thereby 


be liable to greater evils than they have as yet ſuffered, if the bills af 


the neighbouring governments continue current within the province; 
therefore, &c particularly every perſon ſo accounting (extra provincial 
bills reckoned up to a perſon or otherways evading in negociation) 
receiving, taking, or paying the ſame, ſhall forfeit the ſum of fifty 
pounds new tenor; for every ſuch offence. + There has lately hap 


My a publick / controverſy. in the Boſton weekly. news papers for 


Sept. 1750, concerning the word accounting: this ought to be ex- 


plained by ſome ſubſequent. act of aſſembly ; as there is a diſcovery 


of 'a principal manager, negociating in Boſton (in a manner as he 
thought evadable in the law) 3 bills of —— : as he 
was a principal agent in reſtraining the currency of bills of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, if intereſt had not prevailed againſt common pru- 
dence, he would have evaded the negociating of theſe bills in any 
N. B. To annihilate plantation paper currencies in a general ſenſe, 
is- very: laudable; but to do it ſuddenly or in the ſpace of one year, 


when there is no other medium or currency, puts a ſtop to all trade 
and buſineſs; this obſtruction may divert our commerce into ſome 


ather channel: we have a notable inſtance of this in the province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 17% %. : 27 1 


5 
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nuſance}) were 


dud 
-» 


Ser- | An es AND: 
1748, 1749. 
Townſhip Prod, GE ute Negroes Indians. Maine. 
"New 95 6] 9. 110] 
TE.” 3 41737 75 228 
Portſmouth D 1344 
Warwick 21438 176 
Weſterleyß 23 215 $9 | 
New Shorcham| 23 | 2400 20 | 
North Kingſton | 30 27 | 184 
South Kingſton j}' 21 | 245 4 380 
Greenwich 1 74 2464 61 
ames Town 44220 1110 
Smithfield e + 4 | 2 | 5 k - | | 30 
Glouceſte 111 244 N 
n 
Weſt Greenwich] 25 2 4 W . 
Coventry. 1214 2 0 - 9 16 | 
Exeter 24 24 630 ; 
Middletown 20 21 4 N 78 
Briſtol 13] 2 | "Suk: 1 128 
Tiverton _ 1022 4 | 99 
Little Compton 107 | 2 id & 52 
Warren 82] 24 23 50 
Cumberland 7312 3 Id 
* Richmond it} 2] 8 1 
len # 3077 | 


c 2 


N. B. The numbers of whites, blacks, and Indians 
of New Shorcham or Block-Iſland, 
Smithfield, Warren, and Richmond, are on eſtimates, 5 
and not an actual cenſus. 
When the qualification of a e 4 as formerly, was | 
low, the proxies or voters never exceeded 1300: at pre- 
ſent the qualification is better or 1 and anno 1749, f 
the proxies were only 888. | 
The valuation or confine - anno 17 30, was whites : 
15,302, blacks. 1648, Indians 985, in all 17,935 ; the 
valuation anno 1748, was whites 28,439 
Indians 1257, in all 32,773 3 from theſe deduct Briſtol, 
NO Little Com Pton, Warren, 28 W a 


for the townſhips 


77 enen »a Go 2380 WI 
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mn 
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blacks 3077, 
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is an increaſe of near 9,0 
er, in 18 yeats z; This is more than ont 
cd if the ſpaee of 18 years. The cenſus f — blacks 
and Indians perhaps i is not Exact; that ſmall colony does 
nqt paſſeſs more negroes, than the much larger province 
. of: Mala 1 71 As 3 is true, their late Guinea trade 
foe” anging W ee ſtock, and proviſion 
: Fi is th for-the Welt. India iſlands, has added confider- 
= [> the dame of ci negroe ere is an in- 
h 


aſe of 44 Indians, Whereas they are obſerved every 

ere to be upon the decreaſe from the intemperate uſe 
pf Britiſh: ſpirit, and from their dein ent to ſea, and 
| pon expeditions. The $1 militia foot companies are 
- formed into 4 regiments, | being ne * ziment foot in 
Fs bach of their four counties' of New! Providence, 

: $-county, and. 11255 there are of one troop of 


harſe in the county of rn al ? Gage» the 
| ban of «$M Xe 


1 3 Charles, anno 1630, a grant ahve! 


of Warwick from Narraganſet- Bay, weſtward along 
worre 40 Jeagues, and in length from ſea to ſea: he 
aſligned this grant to William viſcouot Say and Seal le, 
lord Brooks, lord Rich, and eight more aſſociates: the 
conditions of the grant were never compiled with. by 
ſettling ce. and the grant is become void. A ſubſequent 
grant to * Hami n, hs 3 5. 8 Gas e ne is 


, E 0 YE + Ot 


- a wt at # BY oath of TonncBicat river js fo el from the 
name of ſcout Say and lord Brook. This humour of joint names 
for townſhips id fill practiſed in the colony of Connecticut 3 thus a 
z . * — * to Hartford and Windſor jointly, is called 
| from the 1 FI of theſe two townſhips. 
In 


er. L. | 
In the beginning af our ſettlements, the ounry ao 


Ea. as Oe. OE en BR 
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being well. inveſtigated, ſundry oh Ki royal- 
interfered dee, . | — 


having received 
N of = 


| boundaries of the provinces, and — — | 
concurrente of any three of theſe commiſſioners, or of 


two of them, whereof Nichols to be one. ( _— 
tals men gave che Attleborough: Gare 


we Nur Parker river, and Maſſachuſetts ſouth line, ſrom 3 
0 


ſouth of the ſouthermoſt part or head of Charles river, exteride 
E. and W. overlap one another ſeyeral miles; Attleborough Gore id 

included in Plymouth grant, and alſo in the grant to Rhode- 
ſland. * Some % ld of Tiverton and Lies Savgond: ſeem 


take place; but this was not obſerved in the late determination 
Rhode- land eaſterly bounds ; the validity of the Plymouth grant 


to juriſdiction being queſtioned: | Rhode-Hland colony pretended to 
the ſettlements of Trenton. Little ag ave Dartmouth, Rocheſter, 


Sandwich, and Cape-Cod townſhips, becauſe Plymouth grant is. 
ſaid to be "bounded upon the ocean: Chat as 


why to ſettle the eaſtern boundaries of Rhode · Iſland colony, it may 


be ſuppoſed dropt and filenced. Lately in Rhode - Iſland, they bara 
imagined a claim of juriſdiction further north than their preſent line; 


taking in part of Wrentham, Bellingham, Mendon, Uxbridge, - 
Douglaſs ; they were encouraged to this by their late ſucceſs in 

eaſtern claim ; but when they complained at home concerning the en- 
croachments of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, upon. their. eaſtern borders, they. 


made no complaint of northern encroachments ;. which if any, might. 3 


have been adjuſted by the ſame commiſſion without further charge: 


and when cen oder were appointed, December 18, 149, by 


the general aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, to join with commiſſioners - 


from the furiſdiftion of Rhode-Iſland, to run and renew the line : 
apreed on and ſettled by both worn Jan. 19, 1710-11 ; the | 


Rhode-Ifland commiſſioners did not 4 15 85 
cole ws e Rhode: Iſlanders conſtrued. it chat nothing could be con- 


ut the concurrence of Nichols; and becauſe Nichols hap,  .. * 15 
n 3 


* 


ieee Enge de Hep, ee 85 


to be in both theſe grants. In equity perhaps the prior grant 50nof 


this claim was not brought DF aig. 
before a late court of commiſſioners appointed by patent from Great- 
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ga Britiſh ond French SerTLEMents Parr II. 
Plymouth colony, that is, Patucket alias Blackſtone 5 
river to be the dividing line between theſe two colonies; 
the king's pleaſure concerning this determination was 
never ſignified; as it was not confirmed at home, it con- 
tinued many years in diſpute, and at length, was deter- 
mined by commiſſioners 1741, and confirmed by the king 
in council 1746, in favour of Rhode-Iſland; it is now 
called Cumberland townſhip, in honour to his royal 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland, and is annexed to the 
county of Providence. | HE IAA LO, OL NG RN 
Rhode - Iſland caſterly line dividing it from the preſent 
province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay was ſettled by commiſſi- 
oners [s] 1741. Maſſachuſetts government appealed 
home againſt every part of the judgment as grievous and 
injurious; but the judgment in the whole was confirmed 
1746, by the king in council. In autumn 1746, the go- 
vernment of Rhode-Iſland ſent to the government of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, a copy of his majeſty's order in coun- 
cil, affirming the judgment of the court of commiſſion- 
ers, for ſettling the boundary line between the two go- 
vernments, and by act of aſſembly appointed commiſſion- 
ers to run (Dec. 2, 1746) this late adjudged line with 
_ commiſſioners from Maſſachuſetts- Bay; the afſembly of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay could not be informed of this ap- 
pointed time until their next ſitting, December 24; thus 
Rhode · Iſland contrived to run this line ex parte. For a 
minute deſcription of this line, ſee vol. I. p. 399. - 
For Rhode-Iſland northerly line dividing this colony 
from the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, ſee val. I. p.41. 


1 
* 


pened not to be one of the three that concurred in the determination 
of the Attleborough Gore, they alledged the determination was not 
perſect, whereas Nichols was plainly intended to have only a caſting 
vote when two are againſt two, _ | | 
el This river was fo called by the name of Mr. Blackſtone, who 
removed from Maſſachuſetts-Bay and lived in this Gore, upon that 
river, many years. 5 | „ 8 
[5] The ſettling of this line coſt each government about 4,000 l. 
O. T. The commiſſioners had from each government 6s. ſterl. per 
diem, with all charges in coming, at, and returning from the congreſs. 
„„ 0 Southerly 
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Southerly the colony of Rhode - Iſland is bounded u 
the ſea or Atlantic ocean. HO: Fes 

Its weſterly line dividing it from the colony of Con- 
necticut was ſettled by commiſſioners from both co- 


lonies September 27, 1728 ; was aſcertained by a direct 


line extending weſt from the rock at the uttermoſt 


point of Warwick neck, 20 miles, to a confiderable heap 


of ſtones in a cedar ſwamp, the S. W. corner of War- 


wick purchaſe, From this monument the line with 
Connecticut is determined by running firſt N. 7 d. E. by 


compaſs, 23 miles 10 rods to a large heap of ſtones in 
a valley being between two marked pine trees in the 


ſouth line of the province of Mafſachuſetts-Bay, and for 


the firſt 7 and a half miles were made monuments ev 
half mile, and from thence northward to the Maſla- 
chuſetts ſouth line, were made monuments at the end of 


each mile : from the ſaid monument the S. W. corner 


of Warwick was made a ſoutherly running of 15 miles 


and g rods S. 11 d. 20 m. W. to the mouth of Aſtra- 
wage river where it falls into Pakatuke river; and from 


thence Pakatuke river is the boundary to the ſea. 


Roger Woolcot, e 
Signed James Wadſworth, For Connecticut. 
Daniel Palmer. eee eee 
William Wanton, 7 e e 
Benjamin Ellery, 8 For Rhode · Iſland. 
William Jenkes. 5 


The colony of Rhode-Iſland have been very little 
concerned in the Britiſh North-America wars with the 


adjacent Indians, and their encouragers to rapine the 
French of Canada; from the Quaker principles of many 
of the inhabitants, and as not being immediately expoſed 


to the ravages of the French and their Indians. In the 


expedition againſt Port- Royal in Nova- Scotia, an. 17 10, 


and in: the abortive expedition againſt Canada, 85 I, 
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| they had ſome forces: towards the feint or e 


expedition againſt Canada, in the ſummer 1746, they 
fitted out. 300 land men with a warlike ſloop of — 
ſcamen; they were ordered for Nova · Scotia, but in their 
voyage ſuffered: diſaſters, never proceeded, and after 
© ſome time this expedition was countermanded. They 
have been noted for privateering againſt the French and 
Spaniards in time of war. They have built a good fort 
1 Goat. Iland, an iſland in the harbour of Newport. 


The 8 of their whites, pg * other Liſts 
nnn 950 | 


| Concerning their courts 7 jullcature, 


ForunnLy the.colony of Rhode- INand made only ohe 
county: not long 1 was divided into three counties, 
Newport, Providence, and King's county; lately they 
have conſtituted a fourth county called Briſtol, compre- 
hending the late addition from the province of Maſſa- 
chuſetts; Cumberland is in the County of Providence. 
Newport county contains Rhode. Iland (the townſhips 
of Newport, Portſmouth, and Middletown, )Block-Ifland 
(the townſhip of New-Shorebam) Canonicut-Iſland (the 
townſhip of James Town) Prudence · Iſland, and Patience- 
Iſland, with the lately adjudged parts of Tiverton and 
I irtle-Compron. Providence county comprehends the 
townſhips. of Providence, Smithfield, Scituate, Gloceſ- 
ter, Warwick, Coventry, Greenwich, Weſt-Greenwich, 


' "md Cumberland. King's county includes South-King- 


ſton, North-Kingſton, Exeter, Weſterly, un Fown, 
and. Richmond. 

The legiſlature, called the general court or general 
aſſembly, ſits: the firſt Wedneſday in May annually at 
Newport, and at Providence and South-Kingſton: a. ; 
: nately the laſt Wedneſday of October. 
The form of their judicial oath or affirmation doe. | 


not invoke the nn of the omniſcient Cod, * 
ecs 


Ne”. 
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ee ia ſecret, but only upon de peil of pd of 


8 o % 


deny wn 


perjury Ci]. 


N That town, council of each 
a lit of all perſons liable by law, and, whom they ſhall: 


judge able and well qualified to ſerve in juries, and 
hs ſame before a town meeting called for that purpoſe 5-- 


and the names of all ſuch perſons written on ſeparate 
pieces of paper, ſhall be put in a box to be delivered to 
the town — to be by him kept under lock and key. 


When the precept or notification for returning of ju- 
rors is iſſued, at a town meeting the box ſhall be — 


locked, and the town clerk. ſhall draw out ſo manx 


tickets, as there are jurors required, to be returned as 
jurors; ſuch, as in the judgment of the toum meeting 
are unable to ſerve at that time, their names ſhall be re- 
turned into the box and others drawn in their ſtead; 


names of the. perſons. returned to ſerve, ſhall be 


the 


put in 


another box from time to time, until all the tickets 
be drawn as aforeſaid; then they ſhall be returned into 
the firſt, to be drawn from time to time as aforeſaid. 
The town council ſhall. once a year lay before a town 


of challenge 


meeting ſuch other perſons as may from time to time 
become qualified, to be put in the box. If by reaſon 
e or other ways there are not a ſufficient num- 


by: 


ber of good and lawful men to make up the jury, the 
Jury, all be filled up. by the ſheriff or his er de 


talibus circumſtantibus. 
Jusricgs or THE! PEACE, | 


The morals aſſembly. 
in their May. ſeſſions, chuſe for each-town ſo many ju 
tices of the peace as they may find requiſite, to he com- 


miſſioned by the governor of the colony under the ſeal 
of the colony; their power extends all over the county. 
A juſtice may join perſons i in AITAR Yes) take the ac- 


9 


le] This does not 8 be a-ſacred or 8 1 be 
illuſtrated by the ſtory of two profligate thieves; one of them bad. 
ſtolen ſomething, and told his friend of it: well, ſays his friend, but 
did any body ſee you? No: then ſays his friend it is yours as much 


ann b with your money. 67 
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knowledgment of a deed or other inſtrument ; take de- 


_ Poſitions out of court, the adverſe party being notified. 


Two or more juſtices may hear, try, and adjudge all 


manner of debts, treſpaſſes, and other actions, not ex- 
ceeding five pounds currency ; titles of lands are ex- 


cepted, and ſuch other actions as are excepted by any 
particular law of the colony. Three or more juſtices 
of the peace may try all perſons ſuſpected of thieving 


to the value of ten pounds currency. Appeals in civil 


caſes are allowed to the inferior court of common pleas, 
and in criminal caſes to the court of the general ſeſſions 
of the peace: the judgment of which court, on all ap- 
peals from the juſtices court, is final. ä | 


SESSIONS OF THE PEACE, In each County are held 


twice a year, a court of general ſeſſions of the peace, 
five juſtices of the county making a quorum, impowered 
to hear and determine all manner of matters and things 
relating to the conſervation of the peace, the puniſhment 
of offenders; and all pleas of the crown (capital crimes 
excepted) are therein cognizable. Any perſon aggrieved 


at the ſentence of this court, may appeal to the next 


ſuperior court of judicature, court of aſſize and general 
goal delivery, . e Le ba 
InFERIOR COURTS OF COMMON PLEAS are held twice 
a year in each county ; three juſtices of the ſaid court 
are a quorum : they have cognizance of all civil actions 
ariſing or happening within the county, and tryable at 
common law, of what nature, kind, or quality ſoever: 


but no action not exceeding five pounds currency, is 


brought into any of theſe courts, unleſs where any man's 


freehold is concerned, or by way of appeal from any 


Juſtices court, Liberty of appeal from theſe inferior 
courts of common. pleas, is allowed to the next ſuperior 
court of judicature, &c PE CO. - 
SUPERIOR COURT OF JUDICATURE, Courts of aſſize 
and general goal delivery, are holden twice a year in 
. each county; three judges are a quorum : they have 
cognizance of all pleas, real, perſonal, or mixt; as alſo 


pleas 
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and amply to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever; as 
the court of common pleas, king's bench or exchequer 


(wwrits of error, capital crimes, &c. excepted) are 


three hundred pounds new tenor, unleſs from judgment 


' 


pleas of the crown, and cauſes criminal, and matters 
relating to the conſervation of the peace, puniſhment” 
of offenders, and generally of all other en as fully 


in his majeſty's kingdom of England have, or ought 
to have, and are impowered to give judgment therein, 
and to award execution thereon, and make ſuch neceſ- 
ſary rules of practice, as the judges ſhall from time 
to time ſee needful; but no cauſe, matter, or thing 


brought into this court by an original writ or proceſs," 
but by wt from the inferior « courts of common 
pleas. | 

APPEALS To His MA res rv IN COUNCIL are allowed, 
where the matter or thing in controverſy is the value of 


obtained upon a bond, which has no other condition oy 
for the payment of a ſum or ſums of money. They a 
peal to the king in council not only on por onal, 'bars 10 
in real actions. 

A coukr OF CHANCERY or delegates not long Fr 
was erected ; but on their 1 iniquitous proceedings in dif- 
penſing with all laws, no man's 5 was fafe; it 
was therefore diſcontinned. 

THE ORDINARY FOR PROBATE OF WILLS, and granting 
adminiſtration, is in the reſpective town councils, with | 
appeals to the court of governor and aſſiſtants, 

THz couRT or vICE-ADMIRALTY conſiſts of the fame” 
individual officers or perſons that officiate in Maſſachlu- | 
ſetts-Bay, or by deputations from them. 

THE JUSTICIARY COURT OF ADMIRALTY is much of 
the ſame nature with that of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, with an 
addition of the governor and ſome of the council of the 
neighbouring province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 5 
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Their preſent taxes of all kinds are very inconfiderable; 
the intereſt of their publick loans generally defray all 
"Oe II, H | — 


% 


* 


9% | Frencl SapyLRMENTS | Part u. 
charges of government and other needfuls both af the 
colony and particular towns. 
NAavicarion. Newport of Rhode- Idandis aboin prin- 
cipal * town at preſent; lies in 41 d. 35 m. N. 
lat. it is of eafy and ſhort acceſs, being near the ocean, 
but for that, reaſon not {o well ſituated for home con- 
ſumption. Providence is about thirty miles farther up 
nſet-bay inland, therefore in a few years it muſt 
be their princi wu place of trade. For the ſafety and 
conveniency of ſailing into the harbour of Newport, in 
- ſummer 1749 was erected a wn in nen at 
2 . opt colony charge. 


LIGHT HOUSE. 
The diameter at the baſe is 5 gn feet, and at 
the top thirteen feet. The height the ground to 
the top of the cornice is — ng round which is 
a gallery, and within that ſtands the lanthorn, which 
is about woven feet high, and eight feet diameter. 
The ground the light houſe ſtands on is about twelve | 
feet above the farface of the ſea at high water. N 
The following are the bearings (by the compaſs) of 
ſeveral remarkable places — the light houſe, Vit 


Point Judith, „„ 2 f nd 8. 
Block-Iſland N. W. point S. W. : 8. 
Due 8. E. Pein 8. M. h S. 8. 
Whale rock W. : S. 
Brenton's reef E. S. E. 4 E. 
- N ice E. 
S. point of Rhode-Illand 8 E. Fer 555, "IA 
Watch houſe on Caſtle-hill E. N. E. G * 
Brenton's point E. N. E. 4. * 
Fort on Goat Iſland E. N. KE. 5 N. 
S, eaſtermoſt of the Dumplins N. E. b. E. 
Kettle bene N.. 4 Ih 
Anchoring place between | 
the town of Newport and N, E. b. E. 


Coaſter's harbour 3 


Led. 


Entred in 2 


SzcT, X. F Ryopht ISLAND. 
N. B. There is a fmall ſunken rock lies off 
the diſtance of about 200 yards from the light-houſe. 
The entrances and clearances of veſſels in the col- 
lection of Newport for the laſt year of the late French 
and Spaniſh war; and for the firſt year of the preſent 
From 25 March 1747 to 25 March 1748. _ 

| Ships, Snows, Brigs, Sloops, Schooners. 
Entered in 2 3 _ ; 
Cleared out 4 VVV 118 
From 25 March 1748, to 25 March 1749. 

2 


Cleared out 8 11 49 9 „ 

The veſſels uſed here are generally brigantines and 
loops. Their trade in time of war conſiſts much in 
privateering; this laſt war they had bad ſucceſs; not 


much trade with Europe; much-uſed to ſmuggling of 


contraband and uncuſtomed goods ; they export for the 


Weſt · India iſlands, horſes, live ſtock of ſeveral Kinds, 


butter, cheeſe, lumber, and rum of their own diſtilling ; 


their trade ſeems to be upon the decline; they import 


or rather carry to Boſton, ſugar, molaſſes, and other 
Weſt-India iſland produce, a few negroes from Guinea, 


and logwood from the bay of Honduras. 


Ever ſince 17 10, their moſt beneficial buſineſs has been 
banking or negociating a baſe fraudulent paper money 
currency, which is ſo contrived, that amongſt themſelves 
It comes out at about two and half per cent. per ann, 
intereſt and lend it to the neighbouring colomes at 10 per 
cent wh moſt barefaced chea Of the intereſt of cheſs 
publick iniquitous frauds, one quarter goes to the ſeveral 
townſhips to defray their charges, the other three 


[z) J ſhall only mention their emiſſion 1744, of a publiek paper 
money credit of 160,000 J. O. T. upon pretext (as the preamble ex- 
preſſes it) of the preſent Spaniſh war, and of an impending French 
war; but was ſhared amongſt themſelves by way of loan at four per 


„ ann. intereſt, for the firſt ten years, and after the expiration of 
thole ten years, the principal to be paid off gradually in ten years more 


Ha:- quar- 


without any intereſt. 
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too Britiſh and French SerTLzMenTs Parr II. 
quarters are lgdged in the treaſury to defray the govern- 


ment charges of the colon. . 
 Propvct. Rhode-Iſland colony in general is a coun- 
try for paſture, not for grain; by extending along the 
ſhore of the ocean and a great bay, the air is ſoftened by 
a ſea vapour which fertilizeth the ſoil; their winters are 
ſofter and ſhorter than up inland; it is noted for dairies, 
whence the beſt of cheeſe made in any part of New- 
England, is called (abroad) Rhode - Iſland cheeſe. 
Anno 1687, when by act of aſſembly taxes were re- 
ceivable in produce of certain ſpecies, Indian corn was 
valued at 18 d. per buſhel, butter 44. per pound, ſheeps 


wool at 8 d. per pound; currency at that time, pieces 


of eight at a denomination of 33 3 quarters worſe than 
ſterling. 5 | PS, 
The moſt conſiderable farms are in the Narraganſet 


country. Their higheſt dairy of one farm, communibus 
annis, milks about 110 cows, cuts about 200 load of | 


hay, makes about 13,000 wt. of cheeſe, beſides butter; 
and ſells off conſiderably in calves and fatted bullocks. 
A farmer from ſeventy-three milch cows in five months 
made about 10,000 wrt. of cheeſe : beſides cheeſe in a 
feaſon, one cow yields one firkin of butter, from ſeventy 
to eighty wt. In good land they reckon after the rate of 
two acres ſor a milch cow. _ . 3 
In this colony there is no college or ſchola illuſtris; 
lately ſome gentlemen, lovers and encouragers of the li- 
beral arts and ſciences, to promote literature in the colo- 
ny, have in Newport, the metropolis of the colony of 
Rhode-Iſland, lately founded a library. That this may 
be of exemplary uſe to our other provinces and colonies, 
I ſhall give ſome account of it. 1747, Abraham Red - 
wood, Eſq. beſtowed 500 J. ſterl. in books, being 
volumes, 206 folio's, 128 quarto's, 712 ofavo's, and 


231 duodecimo's; ſeveral other perſons have beſtowed 


ſome valuable books; a gentleman of noted liberality 
has promiſed an experimental philoſophy apparatus, and 
to erect a ſpiral monument with an obſervatory. Some 


4 | gentlemen | 


ster. X X. of Rnop -IsLI Av. 101 
e ties by an ample colony charter have 
contributed, and upon ground, given by Mr. Henry. 
Collins, merchant, erected a regular building for a li- 
brary, at the charge of about 8,000. currency O. T. 

The building for the library conſiſts of one large room 
where: the books are kept, thirty-ſix feet long, twenty= 
fix feet broad, and nineteen feet high, with two ſmall 
offices adjoining. The principal or weſt front is a pedi- 
ment and portico of four columns after the Dorick order; 
the whole entablature of which, runs quite round the 
building. The two offices are placed as wings, one on 
each ſide the portico, and connected with the body of 
the building, ſo as to form two half-pediments 4 0 
ing from the lower part of the entablature. Theſe two 
wings, beſides the conveniencies they afford, have a very 

od effect in extending as well as adding variety to this 
tront. The eaſt front conſiſts of a plain Dorick pediment 
ſupported by a ruſtick arcade of three arches, in the 
receſſes of which are placed three Venetian windows, 
after the Ionic order. The outſide of the whole building 
is of ruſtick work, and ſtands on a baſe about five feet 
high from the ground, and the entrance is by a flight of 
ſteps the whole width of the portico. Their charter con- 
ſtitutes them a body politick, by the name of the company 
of the Redwood library, with power to chuſe annually 
eight directors, a treaſurer, ſecretary, and librarian; to 
admit new members, make laws, &c. 

It is to be wiſhed that a taſte for learning and books 
with the better ſort of people may prevail in all our colo- 
nies. In Philadelphia, ſome years fince, a company of 
gentlemen, well-wiſhers to letters, have conſtituted a con- 
fiderable library; of this we ſhall give ſome account in 
the ſection of Perf lvania In Charles-town of South- 
Carolina, is lately W 4 library company; April 21, 
1750, they conſiſted of 128 members; their firſt gene- 
ral meeting was the ſecond wedneſday of July 17503 
they are to have four general quarterly meetings yearly, 
mne one is the ET meeting for e Wap 

T | 3 


oretary | 
tribution of the members to be{x] five ſhillings currency = 
per week: the books to be lent to any of 


ſetts town ſap ig n 
allowed the 
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of officers, viz. preſident, vice-preſident, treaſurer, ſe- 
» librarian, correſpondent and ſteward. The con- 


the ſociety, 
giving a receipt for the ſame, to be returged within a li- 
mited time, a pamphlet in days, an octavo or duo- 
decimo in — weeks, a quarto in — weeks, a folio 
in —— months; of this we ſhall give a further account 
in the ſection of Sauth-Carolina. | 


/ Rhode-Ifland government (3) pr bend to an ee 
Wan farther north than is at tie oi ſettled, (this 
wehinted at p. 91. of vol. II.) and takes off from tho 
juriſdiction of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, conſiderable parcels of 
the cownthips of Wrentham, Bellingham, Mendon, Ux- 
bridge and Douglaſs. Commiſſioners were appointed by 
the general olive blies of the ince and colony as 
is uſual, to run their divi line laſt autumn 1749 
reſpedtively ; they did not meet, and the Rhode-Iſland 
commilfioners run the line ex parte. Jonathan Randal, 


Wl Eight pence fer. which is about thisty-four ſhillings ferl. per 


„Eb The provincl taxes and townſhip rates lately in the 
ee aſſachuſetts- Bay, from the wrongheaded management 
f been ſo oppreſſyely great, — 1. Upon a diſpate between 


e province of Maſſachuletts- lere olony of Connecticut, lately 
roached concerning ſome townſhips of the province indented with the 
colony; the Maſl; m. dear of Woodftock, — Enfield, 
and Suffield, did in a voluntary 4 withdraw from the  JurſdiBion 
of Maſlachuſetts, and put themielves under the juriſdictien of Contecti- 
Fee and by force or menace prevent the may officers of Maſſachuſetts 
exerifing any authority and gath ering of taxes. 2. The Maſſachu- | 
of Rhode- * 5 
hode-Ifland men {im an 4.5 treſpaſs) to run a line 
any 2 ; chuſing rather to be under the juriſq iction of Rhede- | 
and, publick or colony taxes are very ſmall, and ſometimes 
nothing, wer; no pariſh or minĩſterial rates, a very ſtunting or diſeou 
ing article in the poor new wee e Oo” "es rc cannot — 
fed, but by applying to the court Britain at'a great h 
ere we m . that ill deviſed exorbitant taxes occaſion diſcon- 


tent amony 1 wink and FOR to the govern- 


- * ” 
4 ; 5 j ; - 


ments, | 
e EY Thomas 


= courſe of eight 


— 


Sher. X. ? um IE og 
Thomas 1 and Richard Steern, Eſq. Ia] were ap- 
pointed | in Auguſt 1749 commiſſioners to run the line ac- 
cording to charter: the commiſſioners with Henry Har- 
ria, Eſq. ſurveyor, and two chairmen, by themſelves run 
a line to their owh mind, and made report laſt Tueſday 
of February 1749-50; that, zoth of October 1749, 
no commiſſionets from Maſſachuſetts- Bay appearing, we 
proceeded: © We [a] could find no ſtake or monument 
of Woodward and Safferey, but from the place de- 

e ſcribed in our commiſſion, viz. we found a place 
e where Charles river formed a large creſcent ſoutherly, 
„which place is known by the name of Poppolatiek 
© pond, which we took to be the ſouthermoſt part of 
the ſaid river; from thence we meaſured three miles 
c on a plain in Wrentham, one quarter of a mile N. 
* eaſterly from the dwelling-houſe of Thomas Man, 
and about a quarter of a — S. caſtetly from the 
$ houſe of Robert Blake, where we marked à pine; tree 
c and erected a monument of ſtones; and found the fate 
< to ba in lat. 42d. 8m. north, which we deemed the 
<« N. E. bounds of the colony. From the ſaid pine-tree 
22 2 roceeded to run the northern boundary line ina 
and half degree variation, and in 
ec 45 courſe marked many trees, the ſaid line 
% dover the ſouthermoſt part of r e . 
« terminated about thirty rods eaſtward of a mal 
<< pond called Graſſy Pond at a black oak tree which e 
marked with a monument of ſtones about it, as the 
„ north weſtern bounds of. the colony, being about 


4 fn Rhode Iland government are ſq quires many, decade annually 
ve, and once a ſquite always 4 airs; 1 lang fince, 9 — 
gentleman met upon the rod a R juſtiee of his acquaint- 
_ ance, bart 52nd feet, a team in — 4 foul weather ; he ſa- 
luted - in this manner: Your ſervant, ſquire—1 del Wg to ſee 
2 15 ena * your noted frugality, to wear his ſtockings and 

$ ih fac dirty weather, 

*. — — lulreflions they defignedly did not Aud 

M monument. 


the northern nc og: 
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et twenty-two miles from the aforeſaid e to the 5 
« faid black oak.“ e 4-2 

Some time diterwardsaneweominifion was ifuedfrom 
ceachof the governments toperambulate the northernboun- 
dary of Rhode: Iſland colony, by the ſtake ſet upby Natha- 
-niel Woodward and Solomon Safferey, purſuant to the a- 
Deen 15 the Ae and e an. 19, wn 10.11. 


There is a caſe concerning ate MINISTERTAL' LANDS. 
In this colony of conſiderable value, claimed by the 
church of England, and by the preſbyterians or congre- 
gationaliſts. This caſe has been depending almoſt thirty 
years in the colony courts of common law, called the 
:courts below, and before the king in council, and hi- 
therto not ĩiſſued: a particular account of the” caſe may 
be agreeable to the devotees of both ſidęs. 
Anno 1657, the chief ſachems of the Narraganſet 
country ſold to John Parker, Samuel Wilhore, Thomas 
Mumford, Samuel Wilſon of Rhode: Iſland, and John 
Hull, goldfmith of Boſton, Petaquamſcut-Hill for ſixteen 12 
ound; next year the ſachem of Nienticut, ſold for fif- | 
teen pound ſome lands north of the ſaid purehaſe, to the | 
ſame purchaſers. The whole porcine was about fifteen 4 
miles long, and fix-or ſeven miles wide; afterwards they | 
aſſociated Brenton and Arnold, jointly they were called 4 
theſevenpurchaſers. Another company, called Atherton's | 
company, 1659-60, purchaſed lands of the Indians north 4 
of the ſaid Petaquamſcut perchaſe; theſe two companies 
had ſeveral controverſies concerning their boundaries f 
anno 1679, they came to a final accommodation. | 


Anno 1668, the Petaquamſcut purchaſers by deed gave | | 
300 acres of their beſt land, for an orthodox . parſon to 
preach Gop's word to the inhabitants : from this pro- i 
ceeds the diſpute, who is the orthodox miniſter ? By the t 
Rhode: Iſland charter all profeſſions of chriſtians ſeem i 
to be deemed orthodox; by one of the firſt acts of their p 
legiſlature, 1663, all men profeſſing chriſtianity, and of : 
gompetegt eſtates, and of civil coverlation, and obedi- it 


ent 


Seer. X. N RRHODH- ISLAND. © 10% ; 


.ent to the Gil e en though of et n 

in religious affairs, Roman catholicks only excepted, ſhall 

be admitted freemen, and ſhall have fe] liberty to chuſe 

and be choſen officers 1 in the colony, both Gn and.mi 

lita Fg i BN 
The bou übrig with the Atherton: — being 

finally accommodated, the Petaquamſcut purchaſers, 


5 made a final diviſion amongſt themſelves, and 


amongſt other company grants (120 acres to a mill, &c.) 


confirmed the grant of 1679, of 300 acres to an orthodox 


miniſtry, which were ſurveyed and lotted. 

Theſe miniſterial lands not being claimed by n 
dox miniſter, anno 1702, Mr. Henry Gardiner enters 
upon twenty acres of it, and James Bundy 1 on the ro- 
maining 280 acres. 

Moſt of the grantees Gem to have been of the church 
of England, but many of them fell off to an enthuſiaſtick 

ſect in Warwick, called [d] Gortonians, now extinct; 
perhaps at that time there were no Preſbyterians or con- 
gregational people in Rhode - Iſland, and at this time it 
is ſaid there are in South-Kingſton more people of the 
church of England than of the preſÞyronan and can- 
gregationaliſts. 


1702, Mr. Niles, not aii in any manner, 8 : 


in the ſaid diſtrict for ſome time, but never had poſſeſ- 
ſion from Bundy of the 280 acres; in 1710, he left 
Kingſton and ſettled at Braintree of Maſſachuſetts- Bay. 
1719, George Mumford bought of Wa che el 
ſion of the ſaid 280 acres. 4 


[c] They were not originally of ſo catholick 55 chri an ſpirit in 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay colony; the Maſſachuſetts firſt ſettlers left England, 


becauſe of.an oppreſſive teſt act, notwithſtanding (ſuch is the nature ß 


zealous, furious bigotry and ent huſiaſm) upon oe firſt ſettling, 1631, 
in Maſſachuſetts was made a teſt act, that no perſon could be free of 
the colony, who was not in full communion with ſome of a ac 
in the independent congregational model, Here we ſee that [rs om 
bigots of all religions are naturally the ſame ; the people of 
land are become good chriſtian catholicks. 

4] From Mr. Gorton their leader, this ſectary is now beter erna, 
Fc Gd not ſurvive Mr, , Gorton, the father of the ſet, _ 


Several 
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. truſtees leaſed the ſame to Hazard for a few years. 
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Several inhabitants of the Narraganſet country ha 
—— biſhop of London, and the rife 
propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, fora miſſionary; 

r. Mc. Sparren was appointed 1 721, and Mr. Gardiner 
delivered his re acres which he had in poſſeſſion, to 
the church of incumbent; Mr. Guy before Mc. 

's time had been appoi eee but ſoon 
left it; Mr. 6 2 2 

— againſt Mumford for the 280 acres, grounded up — 
arge n 1679, and the laying out 1693, the ori- 
. ginal grant of 1668 being ſecreted, was calt in two trials; 

De appealed to the king in council, but the for 
propagating the goſpel refuſing to meddle in the affair, 
che matter reſted, and Mumford kept | 

The preſbyterian incumbent miniſter, Mr Torrey, the 
firſt incumbent of ordination, brought an action verſus 
Gardiner for the twenty acres, but was caſt z and Mr. 
Mc. Sparren, the church of England incumbent, brought 
and recovered 1 0 aint Robert Hazard tenatit 
to Mr. Torrey. 

1732, Mr. brought an action of ejectment 
Mumford both inferior and ſuperior court gave 
it for Mumford; but upon Torrey's appeal to the king 
in council, theſe verdicts were diſallowed, and poſſeſſion 
_ ordered to the incumbent Mr. Torrey, 1734—The 
members of St. Paul's church of England in Narragan- 
ſer, April 7,1735, addreſſed the ſociety for propagating 
the gofpel, &c. for their aſſiſtance 1 in en e 
but to no 3 | S: , 
1735s by advice England, mM” conveye 
the 40 = acres which — — BD 
Peter Coggfhal and five others in fee in truſt for himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors in the preſbyterian miniſtry : the ſaid | 


1 ie og i EEE: 


1739, the © deed of the miniſterial land in Pe- 
taquamſcut pur afe, which had been ſecreted, coming 
to light, Dr. Mc. Sparren! in behalf of himſelf and fuc- 
n in St. Paus church of South Kingſton, by the 


advice 


e of 


See N 1 


judge Auchmuty, brings 
Hazard, the occupant vr tenamt of the ſaid 260 acres, 


was caſt in the courts of Rhode-Ifland, but allowed — 
appeal to the king in council, which, TINY 


has not been entered, not petitioned for a hearing. 


. curious; /2E: after times I 
mall here inſert che var AT o or quota of each town - 


ſhiptowatds a N eee rate "er Fry new TEES 
Anno : 74. 


Newport OE TOY PL wan Glouceſter 118 

Providence 550 Charles-toð r- 75 
Portſmoutx 276 W. Greenwich- 755 
N. Shoreham 83 Mi 143 
North Kingſton Files 325 ; | 175 | 
South Kingſton | 435014 ' 140 
Faſt Greenwich 125} x67 

. Jam ner . W 100 118 


The affairof currencies in ee is left W appen- 
dix ; at preſent we ſhall only hint, that in the colony of 
Rhode Iſland from the votes of their general aſſembly, it 


appears, thatin February 1749; 50, their publick bills of 


credit current were 525, 3354. O. T. (whereof upon funds 
of taxes 135,335 1. the reſt upon loan not to be finiſhed 
until 1764) Nr is ſufficient to carry on the trade and 


buſineſs of the colony even at their preſent depreciated 


value; andthe preſentdefign of n 200, 000 J. O. T. 
more upon loan, is not as a further medium of trade, but 


a knaviſh device of fraudulent debtors of the loan money, 


e a very depreciated value; the 


gverament to prohibit the 
8 COP 


ou Res es ahbe 10% 


ee eee capt. Bull, col. * and 
a new vrit of ejectment againſt 
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currency of Rhode-Iſland bills in caſe the'Rhode-INand- 


ers emit more, will be an advantage to the fraud; be- 
cauſe Rhode Iſland will then have ſuch a drug of their 


own and New-Hampſhire bills as to render them of little 


or no value, conſequently a real-debt or ene _ . 


be diſcharged by a little or no value. 


In Artleborough Gore oe n kecknd of this colony 


are great variety of iron- rock ores, but unprofitable ; 
here we ſhall give a ſhort account of the metallick ores 
and minerals hitherto diſcovered in e e tee 
1 540. vol. I. 


Mr. Baden, an ingenious miner and eſſayer, not many 5 
years ſince, was ſent over to New-England from Eng- 


land by a company of gentlemen in queſt of metallick 


ores and minerals; he found, 1. Iron ore, (both rock 


and ſwamp or bog ore) in plenty but not profitable. 2. 
Lead ore near Merimack, and Souhegan rivers, but not 
plenty, and ſo intermixed with rock and ſpar, that it is 
not worth working. 3. Copper ore in Simſbury hills, in 
the colony of Connecticut, near Connecticut river; three 


different companies (Belcher and Caſwel, Mr. Bowdain 


and company, Goff and company; this laſt was a bubble 
of Shodes) have wrought theſe mines with a conſiderable 
loſs, and for ſome years have been neglected; Mr. Bel- 


cher erected a ſmelting furnace in Boſton for his copper 


ore, but to no purpoſe. 4. Silyer ore in Dracut near 
 Merimack river; a furnace was erected in Boſton for 


ſmelting this ore, but the ore proved a cheat of col. 


V m's, and all miſcarried. 
In Attleborough Gore ſome copper ore was intermixed 
with iron ore, which is a detriment to the iron ey and 
| of no profit as to copper. et 
We have ſome alum-ſlate or 1 but no Gale 
ſprings, no pyrites of vitriol ſtone, ſuch as is found on 
both ſides of the river Thames along the Kentiſh and 
Eſſex | ſhores in England, no lapis calaminaris. We 
have "ou of ſeveral forts of _ called boles or 


okers, 


3 3 3 8. 3 
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Bay near Connecticut river, ruddle or red oker in many 
places, and fome ſmall quantities of yellow oker, which 
is the only valuable oker. © _ 33 3 


Our only metallick ore at preſent under the improve - 


ment is that of iron, and may be reduced under the fol- 
lowing heads. 1. Furnaces for ſmelting of rock ore into 
pigs ; in Attleborouę 
to the juriſdiction of Rhode-Iſland, were erected at a 
conſiderable charge three furnaces; the country was well 
wooded for coal, but the ore proved not good or profita- 
ble, and is neglected; they were of ſome ſmall uſe in the 
late war in caſting of ſmall canon, bombs, and bullets. 
Here is a magnetick iron ore, which yields a red ſhot 
iron, not good. 2. Smaller furnaces for ſmelting of ſwamp 
or bog ore into hollow or caſt ware, pots, kettles, &c. 


which we can afford cheaper than from England or 
Holland. 3. Bloomeries, which from bog or ſwamp 


ore without a furnace heat, only by a forge hearth, re- 
duce it into a bloom or ſemiliquidated lump to be beat 
into bars; commonly three tons of this ore yield one 
ton of bar iron, much inferior to the bar manufac- 
tured by the refiners of pig iron imported from the 
New-York, Jerſies, Penſylvania and Maryland fur- 


Naces. 1 


Col. Dunbar, late ſurveyor general of the woods in 


America, anno 1731, reported to the board of trade 


and plantations, that in New-England were ſix furnaces, 
meaning hollow ware furnaces, and nineteen forges, 


: 


meaning bloomeries, for at that time we had no pig 


furnaces, no pig refineries. _ 

In New-England, we have two ſlitting mills for nail 
rods, one in Milton eight miles from Boſton, and an- 
other in Middleborough about thirty miles from Boſton, 


which are more than we have occaſion for. Our nailers 
can afford ſpikes and large nails cheaper than from Eng- 


land, but ſmall nails not focheap. | 
80 | REL1c1on, 


IE. 
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okers, ſuch as black lead in Brimfield of Maſſachuſetts- 


h, now Cumberland, annexed lately 
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in particular tenets, ſuch as, it is unlawful to pray with 
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RzL1c10N, or rather the various religions in the colony 


of Rhode-Ifland, The Rev. Mr. Cotton Mather in a 


folio hiſtory of ep Fog which he calls Magnalia, 


&c. writes, that anno 1695, (book VII. chap. 3. p. 20.) 
© Rhode-Iſland colony is a colluvies of Antinomians, 
% Familiſts, Anabaptiſts, Antiſabbaterians, Arminians, 
« Socinians, Quakers, Ranters, and every thing but Ro- 
*< man catholicks, and true chriſtians; bena terra, mala 
* gens, he ſhould have added ſome Browniſts, inde- 


ieties or congregations, 


In this colony are no ul or pariſh rates for the 
| fupport of eccleſiaſticks of any den 


church of England miſſionaries, miniſters, and ſchool- 
maſters have ſalaries from Englegd by an. Rory for 
propagating the goſpel in foreign parts; and the congre- 
gationaliſt miniſter in Weſterly, as a miſſionary amongſt 
the Narraganſet Indians, has an exhibition from an in- 


corporated ſociety in Scotland, called a ſociety for pro- 


pagating chriſtian knowledge. | 1 
In the addreſs of the ſeveral plantations, ſince united 


by charter into one colony called Rhode -Iſland, to the 


ſupreme authority in England 1659, they call themſelves 


a poor colony, an out- caſt people, formerly from our 
* mother nation in the biſhops days, and ſince from 


© the new Engliſh over zealous colonies.” | 
Theplantations of Rhode-Iſland were e ſettled 


; by people privately whimſical in affairs of religion, An- 


tinomians, rigid Browniſts, &c. Their firſt embodied ſo- 
cieties of publick mag were anabaptiſts (the true en- 
thuſiaſts were only tranſients ar vagrants) and to this 
day ſeem to have the majority in the colony. In gene- 


ral they differ from the other two branches (preſpyteri- 


ans and independents of the profeſſions in England tole- 
rated by licence) ſolely in their admitting only of adults 
to baptiſm, and that not by ſprinkling, but dipping 
or immerſion; private perſons among themſelves differ 


or 


ndents, and congregationaliſts, but not formed into 


»nomination ; only the 


Sger. X. 
or for e eee W ee 
is no way bo 1 => a eee eee as 


ae — 5 —— place of — or or worſhip rorſhip : 


* Wall 


rſh. 
Th. 
came to Rhode-I 


ive a moro particular account 


lantation ſectaries in religious wor — 
rſecuted in Maſſachuſetts- Bay, firſt 
1656, and ſeveral of the moſt en- 


thuſiaſtick amongſt the anabapriſts-joined with them: 
the congregational way did not take place until 1698; 


Mr. Honyman the firlt ſettled church of England miſe 


ſienary, fixed in Newport of Rhode-Iſland 1706; he 
was the ſenior church of England miſſionary, and died 


lately. 
The baptiſts oranabaptiſts of Providence, # 694. di- 


vided into two ſects concerning the eſſential neceſſity of 
laying on of hands (ordination) as a qualification in a 


perſon to adminiſter baptiſm: the laying on of hands at 
length generally obtained There is · a ſtrict aſſociation 
of the ordination. baptiſts by itinerant. yearly meetings 
all over New-England once a 2 663, a baptiſt 
church or co tion was formed in the new planta- 


tion of Weſterly, and generally embraced the ſeventh, 


day or ſaturday ſabbath, and are at preſent a large ſociety, 
called ſabbatarian baptiſts 1671, from the ſabbatarian 
baptiſt church of N 
firſt day ſabbath churc 

17a, in Newport was gathered a ſociety in the con · 
gregational way; 1728, another church of 
tionaliſts proceeded from them; their firſt conſide 
appearance, but without ay place of publick worſhip, 
was 1698.—There is a congre ſociety in Prove. 
dence, but do not thrive, — There. is a co 
meeting in South-Kingſton, which we have: — 
at length in the account of the miviſterial lands of Peta- | 
quamſcut. There is a co church in Weſter- 


ly, the miniſter has an annual exhibition from the Scots 


ſociety 


hace . 111 


anabaptiſts in the Saris acl of Br Bri- ; 


Newpore fume drew off, and formed a | 


le 


% 


* 
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ſociety for propa 


partly the donation of the Rev. Dr. Williams of London. 


— There is a congrega 
Block- Iſſand.— And ſome in townſhips lately taken from 


the province of anten — 4 gane ek to che 


colony of Rhode. Iſand. 

The church of England ſociety for propetading the 
goſpel in foreign parts, in this colony have four miſſionary 
miniſters at Newport, S. Kingſton, - Providence, and 


Briſtol, and occaſional worſhip at Warwick and Weſterly; 


two ſchool-maſters with ſalaries; and lately in Newport 
a catechiſt or ſchool-maſter, a donation of their late col- 
lector of the cuſtoms, Mr. Keys. 

Here is no preſbyterian congregation W the model 
of the church of Scotland, Holland, Geneva, and the 
French huguenots. 

Many quaker meetings all over the colony. | 

Civil officers are choſen indifferently out te every re- 
ligious ſociety ; ſome years ſince Mr. Cranſton was con- 
_ tinued governor many years as an impartial good man; 
he did not aſſociate with any ſect, and did not attend any 
publick meeting ; as the charter grants an univerſal li- 


berty of conſcience, he was a keep-at home proteſtant. 
A ſmall congregation of Jews, who worſhip at a pri- 
vate houſe, where a clerk or ſubordinate teacher 3 95 ; 


larly officiated at all conſtituted times. 


ADigreſſion concerning the various — in religion, in 
"the Sri * of North America. FS) 


Wich regard to religion, mankind may be aiſtinguith- 
ed into three general ſects, 1. infidels, 2. ſcepticks, 3. 
the religious, properly ſo called, conſiſting many ye 
culiar modes or ſchemes of practical devotion. I 
The religious are divided into cM dec. there we 
write concernin ing en _ 


The 


cating of chriſtian knowledge amongſt 
the Narraganſet E Wade as his province; the fund was 


rionaliſt ſociety in Shoreham called 


birt. 3 = 'Rnppe-21amD;, | 113 

The ſacked bed ſeri ures, alled our Rialk⸗ the n Agena 
035 of a Went re doc er- 
| molt ahbe 'Ealledtion” of moral preeepts 8 
Oy "In 2 feral fenterices, but geheralty ppneky 

f'myſtery, Negory, alluſion; and the like; as was 
"the 550 of the eaten Pages and writers of theſe 
ti oy. a" catholick chfiſtian, 'h6'Jibertiney ho 


"ent ald 12 bigot ; what J relate is pure rely hiſtorical; 
biſhop Tillorf6n tes, the zealots of all Parte have 


e of lyine for the truth.“ “ 115 
t 


* — 


oung man, not a ſervant, all be contipolind to ſet up a wigwam 
(a höuſe or hut) and plant for himſelf If any woman ſhall not 


not affent*t6 the 


is the general opinion of politicians, that a proper 


deference t a Well re; ulated clergy is reqbiſtte in ebm- 8 


monwealth; notwith tanding, and not ineonſiſtent wich 


this que defe 1555 1, may de 'allowed' to malte the fol- 


lowing 51 155 
ü tion of chriſt ia Q Knowlet 2 among our American Indi- 


ans; I wall Peri the ber of ſome good men 
Who were knowidg in this aiter, before the 
ſocie eties took. place. 


W the tiiverſions or propaga- 


1+ Fh þ 90 FE 2212 ine 2 


. Ov tinifter of. Roxbury near Boſton, with 
much labour learnt the, Natick dialect of the Indian un- 


i Susges. He poblif ſhed an Indian Namn, preached i in 


iQ bl we 1&" : 207 4 


e] At our Erſt arrival am 1 Aae 88 we Ck no 
places and times of feligious only ſome prieſts: called Pow- 


_ owers, à kind of knaviſh une fre. like thoſe, in Lapizad, 
- W retend to converſe with fami a 


ſpirits. 5 

r ſome years communication” with the neighbouring Tadians, ö 

. Fran themſelves eſtabliſhed ſome good and natural regyla- 

tions; ſuch a8 If any man be idle a week, or at wok A i 1 

he ſhall; pay five e an unmarried man ſhall lie wi ; 
young, woman unmarried, he - ſhall pay twenty ſhillings:—Every 


have her häir tied up, but hang looſe, or be cut as men's hair, ſhe 
ſhall pay five ſhillings. — Whoever ſhall commit fornication, if a man, 
ſhall pay 20 fhillings ; and if a — 10 ſhillings.—None to beat 


| dbein wives; 1 20 ſpillings. The Powowers, are the Indian phy- 
| ſicians: as well as prieſts ; ; any 


rſons inclinable to the chriſtian reli- 
ion, when' lick, and weak minded, are uſed as we chriſtians of dif- 
erent ſdets of gi uſe one mother, that is, damn them ann do 


th of the prieſt. 314+ ©; 5 mauer $ "ve 3 
Yoh th. 0 Indian 


4 


— 
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Indian to ſeveral of their tribes, and tranſlated 1664 our 
bible and ſeveral books of devotion into the faid Indian 
language; he relates ſeveral pertinent natural queries 
of the Indians relating to our religion. Whether Ixsus 
Cnxisr, the mediator or interpreter, could underſtand 
_ prayers. in the Indian language? How man could be the 
image of Gop, ſince images were forbidden in the ſe- 
-. cond commandment ? If the father be nought, and the 
child good, why ſhould Gop in the ſecond command- 
ment be. offended with the child? with many other in- 
tricate queſtions concerning our accounts of the creation 
and the flood, particularly, how the Engliſh: came to 
differ ſo much from the Indians in their knowledge of 
..Gop and Jzsvs Cnr1sT, ſince they had all at firſt but 
one father? Mr. Elliot was ſo much approved of, that 
in relation to the Indians, in the acts of the general aſ- 
ſembly, the acts run. thus, By the advice of the ſaid 
% magiſtrates and of Mr. Elliot; Mr. Elliot travelled 
into all parts of the Maſſachuſetts and Plymouth colo- 
nies, exten . ↄ—.—p.. EN. 
Mr. Mayhew, a noted Engliſh evangeliſt, [/] or itine- 
rant miſſionary among the Indians, more eſpecially with 
the Indians of Martha's- Vineyard, Nantucket, and Eli- 
- 'Zabeth iſlands; he learnt the Indian language, that he 
might be in a capacity of inſtructing the natives in the 
. chriſtian faith; his father had a kind of patent from 
home, as proprietor and governor of theſe iſlands, | 
All our miſſionaries who have endeavoured the con- 
.. verſion of the Indians, have been guilty of a grand fun- 
damental miſtake, which if not amended, will for ever 
render their real converſion. impracticable. The clergy 
miſſionaries began by inculcating the moſt [g] abſtruſe 


IV] In his voyage to England 1657, the veſſel foundered at ſea, 
and he was loſt. | „5 5 
e As it is generally agreed amongſt chriſtians, that revelations, 
and myſteries or miracles are ceaſed ; religion is become a rational af. 
fair, and ought to be taught in plain intelligible words. The 1 


IP 


 Sxer, X. 


opinion of our religion doctors. 


* 
\ 


= = 
and myſterious articles of the chriſtian religion. Mr. May- 
hew in his journal, writes, That the Indians declar 
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of all religions and eres is, the belief of the exiſtence of a ſt 
preme incomprehenſible 2218, director of the univerſe; this we can 
inveſtigate no other ways but by reaſon : the Tad Ir ought to be 
introduced by ſome rational obvious analogies, ſuch as: We offer our 


_ praiſes and prayers to the ſupreme being, called Gop TAE FariHzt; 


invited and encouraged thereto, from the conſideration of the divine 
clemency and benevolence, that is, by the mediation of Gon rn 
Son; with the aſſiſtance of the Diving Srikir, Gop THz Hor 
Gmrosr ; all three being the attributes of, or perſonated by one and 
the ſame Gov, and which we expreſs by three perſons in the god- 
head : when the heathens come to unde thels expreſſions, they 


may be impreſſed upon them in our ufual myſtical terms; but all ab- 
ſtruſe fanatical formulas and creeds, ſuch as is the Arhanaſian creed, 


ought never to be offered to them. | 


The catechiſms whereby we initiate our children and the Indian 


| heathen into the chriſtian religion perhaps require caſtigation. That 
of the church of England in its firſt queſtions ſeems very low and filly, 


adapted to a nurſe and her child, and may give the Indians a mean 
_, Queſtion. What is your name? | Rr Pope fon. 3 
Anſwer. A. 8B. 8 8 
Queſtion. Who gave you this name? | „5 
Anſwer. My godfathers and godm others. 
That of the Weſtminſter aflembly of divines immediately enters 


into the moſt abſtruſe articles of our religion. 


How many -perſons are there in the godhead ? 
What are the decrees of God ? 5 

Who. is the redeemer of God's eleQ? 
What is effectual calling? e 


x 


Good works ought inceſſantly to be preached. to the Indians. Free 


will and predeſtination ought not raſhly. to be touched upon, accord- 


ing to our notions of the preſcience and omniſcience of Gop. and of 


the free agency of mankind which renders them accountable for their 


actions; they are ſo much in contraſt, that to reconcile them is one of 


the e myſteries of the chriſtian or any other religion. 
Th 


eir inſtruction ought to be brief, and not verboſe; not to me le 
with-the manifold ſmall differences and controverſies among our ſec- 


. taries, becauſe, as the conceptions, hamours, and intereſt of ſeveral 


people are various, a general comprehenſion is impraQticable in na- 


ture. Only teach them that all religions are good which are con- 
 fiſtent with ſociety; that is, all religions are good, that tach men 
to be good. Our attachment to * ways of worſhip, ) js 
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tis Britiſh 1d French SETTIEuENTs Parr If, 
«the difflouſties of the chriſtian rehgion were ſuch as the 
©Indiths could bot endurfe; their Fathers had made 
% ſome trial of it, but found it too hard for them, 
and therefore quitted it. The fundamental catho- 
fick articles ef cer telipton? ae ort, fimple, and ea- 
My widerſtbod' by the meaneſt capacity. 1. Toddore 
one ſupreme being, in his agency of creating and 
governih: the univerſe. 2. To honour our natural 
parefits, and all? Perföhs in' pohitical authoriry (parents 

_ of the country); over” üs. 3. To. love our neighbours 

2 ourſelves. 4. To be merciful, even to brute” beaſts. 
Whatever is inconſiſtent withvany of "theſe, is irreli- 
gion. What 'dbth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do Juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk 


from any light wirkin us; bot is incolcated in our tender flexible 
705 by gur parents, nürſes, preceptors, prieſts, kad Taws of our 
"country. Ofen oddxy in refgton is ambulitory ;* upon a revolution, 
che party that prevails is the orthodo rn. ; 

All bigots or uncharitable idle ſectities are difturbers'of : 
(ſuch are the Roman catholicks, the high-fliers of the church” of Eng- 
land, the covenanters or Cameronians of che kirk of Scotland;>&c.) 
and their ringleaders fall*atider'the inſpection of 'eivil*auttierity;-and 

Mey dur ü ihput not of perſecution upon apeont of feligion, 
by way of a ſalutary civil remedy, be ſent to a mad - houſe or Work- 
houſe, to bring them to a right mind, pe, ahh + 
Some proper degree of learning or literature, adminiſtred tg the 
Indians, is requiſite, not only to cavilize them, bring them to dur lan» 

uage and manners, but to render them leſs* fubje&-to credulity and 
frantickneſs in cheir devotions. The Roman catholick tenet of igno- 
rance being the mother of devotion, is meant only of a ſuperſtitious 


devotion, not of a proper decent mode of worſhip. =— do not join . 
* avowedly' with the becker, who from the maxim of Fruſtra fit to 
per plura ſay, that the intricate' method of our redemption from true 
damnation and helfiſfi everlaſting penances, by the omnipotent God, flaft 
© might in à pefemptoryomanner have been Yon by a fat. cen 
, * Myltefies, are properly deviations from the 1 of ve- * b. 
ture or providence =© myſteries in moſt ſchemes of religion are unne- the 


" ceſfity; and tod much multiplied : the ſtanding maxim ought to be, . 
Nec Deus interſit, Riff dignus Vindice nodus. Human laws and fanc- diar 
tions Eahnot extend to nuttibefleſs* human vices and wickedweſſes ; 
therefore divine Tewards and puniſnments of a God Who knows in tries 
"ſecret ought to be inculcated. 1 | * 
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ſolit into. e all, enthaliaflical or. Ju a 
of rde Ars a nufanct ; the * d'(a 1200 dente 
mM) Rd 
ights, pretend td know, one another at f light. as 
much as;if they, RY the order of Fel Hh, | 
In. former, times, 2 hired miſlionaries from. i InFory, * 


porate ſacietjes. togk, 4 vi n 15 volunticr proyinci L 


miſſionaries, via. Mr liot, M Mayhew, c. of Jer 
England, wha velieyed, 7 79 fab were of exem- 
y gogd life, and. ſpared. ng, fatigue, and were of | 225 
2 in ciyilzing our intermixed Indians, though thei 
h, was, not ſtrong enough to carry them of amen, 
the tribes of our. adjacent wilderneſs Indians. 17 
ſcarce any account to give of the late miſſionaries from 
the three, ſeveral, ieee now: anne for propagating 
of chriſtian, knowle 72 amen Nr wild Indiags, 9 
the 


men of the 2. a5 French, call chem, I A 
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. e e only, as 
75 70 ch ny 1 7 garriſons of ten ay, dozen £ 
each. kin Brainerd, a late miſſionary upon the fron- 


3 The rev. 1. Brainerd, a e Heck thy:Secth Yikiog 

Woh Indians 15 the rivers of Delaware and Seſquahanna, was 4 
true and zealous miffionary allowances. for his weak enthu- 
ſlaſtick t of mind: / 13 bie Fi book: Philadelphia 1745, con- 
cernin ihe mah an ere d at a diſtance wit my Thang, | 

hang, F was rr — if poſſible,” to ſpoil cheir ſpirit of Pow 
© and prevent their receiving an anſwer from-the infernal world. In 
the year 1744. he rode about 4000 miles to and fro. among the: Pia | 
dians, ſometimes five or fix weeks together, without ſeeing a white - 
man; 1 three houſes — n in re COU 
tries. Is there any miſſionary any of t ieties 9 
nnn parts * . 
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| flers. of the Jerſies and Penſylvania upon the exhibition 


of the Scot's ſociety for propagating chriſtian” know-' 


ledge, ſeems to have been the only miniſter who faith- 


fully performed the ſervice of an Indian miſſionary. _ 
In all royal charters, and proprietary grants HE lies 


in Britiſh North-America, one of the principal deſigus is 
faid, to be the converſion of the Indians by good inſtruc- 
tion and an exemplary good life: the miſſionaries from 
the ſociety do not in the leaſt attempt the converſion of 


the Indians, becauſe it requires travel, labour, and hard- 


ſhips; and the Britiſh people in general, inſtead of chriſ- 
tian virtues, teach them European vices : for inſtance, 
by introducing the uſe of intoxicating liquors, for private 


profit, they diſpenſe more ſtrong liquor than goſpel to 


- the Indians; and thus have deftroyed, and continue to 
deſtroy perhaps more Indians, than formerly the Spa- 


niards. did, by their inhuman and execrable cruelties, 


under the name of converſions ; the Spaniards deſtroyed 
only their bodies, we deſtroy body and mind. Mr. 
Mayhew in his journals writes, that the Indians told 
him, that, they could not obſerve the benefit of chriſ- 
te tianity, becauſe the Engliſh chriſtians cheated them of 
< their lands, &c. and the ufe of books made them 


& more cunning in cheating,” In his Indian itineraries, 


he « defired of Ninicroft, ſachem of the Narraganſet 
Indians, leave to preach to his people; Ninicroft bid 


Enthuſiam in the Roman Catholick miſſionaries is encouraged by 
their church and ftates ; it prompts them (ſome as merit, ſome as 


penance) to endure all manner of hardſhips towards promoting, not 


only their religion, but alſo their trade and national intereſt with the 


an Religious ſuperſtitians, by falling in with the weak and en- 


thuſiaſtick natural pro 8 of mankind, are very powerful; but in 

time ought to be rectified, as reaſon gets the better of theſe human 
infirmities. As ſtrong reaſoning is not accommodated to the bulk of 
mankind, - credulity or revelation is a more eaſy poſſeſſion of the 
mind; without revelatian a man is quite at a loſs, from whence he 
came, for what purpoſe he exiſts, and Wbere he is to go when he 
geaſes to live: there is a ſtrong propenſity. in human nature to reli- 


gion; ſome abandoned politicians make a wrong uſe of this, to pro- 


75 him 
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« him go. and. make the Engliſh good firſt, and chid 
Mr. Mayhew [i] for hindering him from his. buſineſs 
« and. be in another place Mr. Mayhew writes, 


« the Mohog Indians told 9: that they did believe i in 


« God, and worſhip, him, but as ſeveral 1 had their 


4 diſtigel ways of worſnip, they had theits, which they 
40 thought a good way.“ The. Indians were entirel) 


wanting in any ſet form of religious. devotional worſhip. 
Seeing the religion miſſionaries neglect the converſion 
4 the ndians, and take no further care than with re- 
lation to their ſalaries or livings, and of being ſtationed 
in the moſt opulent towns, which hay e no more commu- 
nication with, the And Indians, chan the city [4]. of. 
London has ; the reſpective governments upon the 

continent of America ought to contrive ſome method of. 


civilizing the Indians, Which will be attended with., 


many conſiderable advantages. 1. Our own tranquillity... 
2, Our Indian ſkin, and fur trade. 3. By rendering 
them ſerviceable to us in our agticuſtpre, and an aunts 
thus a too great importation. of foreigners may 

avoided. In Penſylvania has been à vaſt im portation 
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Lift, and may be enjoyed any where to | 

© As ai hiſtorian upon the place” of obſervation; I could not 

avoid. (without A ee of pa Tan Ng repreſenting .theſs miſapplica- 
tions in 2. true: ADS: Proper light, eing a publick affair; Ido nat 
meddle with the perfon character of: hy: miſſionary ; if the biſhop's 
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There ate in er three! PO oy Wn 
ſocieties I] for propagiting clifiſtiarktiowledge. I'Thall' 
here give: ſome accoùnt of them, - with relation to the * 
Bfi iſh-North- Ameries ſetternients,” Fe 


T Anno 1659, the 7 Bates mates? 
the propagarion of goſpel· among cite Indians in News 
England and parts adjacent; and enacted a corporation, 
confiſting of a preſident,  rrenſirer! and fourtten aſſiftants;- 

called: The-prefident a ſociety for propagating! the gof· 

pet iti New- England and parts adjacent; that! tlie cm.. 
_ miffioners' for! the united colonies of New. En for 


the time being, ſhall have power to diſpoſe of the ſaid 
mbmies of the corporation. By co B56 in vittue of 


an act of parliament, in all the pariſſies of England; was: 
collected a conſiderable ſum, which purchaſrd a conſide- 
rable land eſtate. Upon the reſtoration, their charter 
was deemed void, and col. Beddingfield, a Roman catho- 
liek military; officer, who! had fold lands wins ſociety, 


tend conſiitation- of the Enigliſh Ametigen Plantotiha, was (Romas 
catholicks excepted) a general toleration of all chriſtian profeſſions, 
but any preference. In the treaty for t 5 union, it was naturally 
agreed by the commiffioners, and 2 confirmed in perpetuity, 
by acts of 7 both parliaments ; viz. that the church of England war to be 
deemed the eftabliſhed church, with the eſtabliſhed toleration, in all 
the formerly iſh. colonies, by this expreſſion, © and territories 
«« thereto (ts Eng and) belonging. .I cannot account for the reverend 
Mr. Hobarts Iapfe into that ſopHiſtical' ſchöol boy evaſion, that che 
terrirvries cue reto belonging, is. meant of the Jerſey. Mans only, but 
| Ko of the platyations the act af 5 J ry 15 58, v. EL Iz. is out 
ueſtior ,. becauſ e at that tin 2 20 had no plantations, therefore 
I Fd as Juce 4 In the ſtrict act of eib it 14 Carol. II; 
there is 30 44d territories theteto belonging," (che Jerſey iſlands 
ar that time belongett td England} ali the charter and proprietary 
grants had 4 5 of a general liberty of conſcience (Roman catho - 
ſicks e 50 their colonies, to encourage ſettlers of all ſectaries; 
becau ex Kee niformity occafions mach diſtraction and confu- 


fon simorig the good ebiriſtians of ſeveral denominations, and might a 
have been an obſtruction to the ettlements. * 
N See vol. I. p. Tens | Was 
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was adviſed to ſeize them as being an illegal purchaſe, 
and under value. The members of the G loin” 
K. Charles II. for a new charter, which they obtained, 
dated Fabruary 7, 14 Carol. II; ordaining that for ever 
hereafter within the * of England, chere ſhall be 
a ſociety or company, propagation of the goſpel in 
New- England and the parts adjacent in America. The 
firſt nominated members were of the higheſt rank and 
ſtations at court; their ſucceſſors to be choſen by the ſo- 
ciety, but never to exceed the number of forty five. In 
chancery the dene one Mr., Beddingfield's land. Ro- 
bert Boyle, Eſc. was appointed the firſt governor; — 
his deceaſe, cnn Thompſon was elected; and” 
his death Sir William Aſhurſt of London, 3 N 
Fhe preſent governor is Sir Samuel Clark, baronet, who 
ſucceeds his father Sir Robert Clark, baronet. The 
whole revenue of the corporation is 500 1. to 600. |. ſterl. 
per ann. at preſent they exhibit ſmall but well placed ſa- 
laries to ſeveral miſſionaries Engliſh and . z and 
appoint commiſſioners in Ne- England to manage this 

charity. There was a benefaftion of the good and 
honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq. of go l. ſterl. per ann. 
to this corporation; another of Dr. Daniel Williams, a 
diſſenting miniſter of London; he left to the . . en 
the reverſion of a real eſtate upwards of 100 l. ſterl. 


ann. which fell to them 1 746 z the clauſe of his will 
concerning 12 FU 


e I give to Mr. Joſeph T Mun and the reſt of the 
* Bales for New-En pF my eſtate in Eſſex, called, 
“ Tolſhent, Becknam Mannor, or by any other name, 
« which I bought of Mrs. Hannah Fox, alias Bradley, 
« with all the profits and advantages, belonging to me 
after the death of the ſaid Fox, now Brandley, as long 
s as the ſaid ſociety or corporation ſhall continue; upon 
% condition, that 60 l. per ann. ſhall be allowed between 
te two well qualified perſons, as to piety and prudence, to 
be nominated . by my trultees, to preach as 
en W e 


1 * | "0 June 


c red there. And the remainder to be paid yearly to thẽ 
college of Cambridge in New- England, or ſuch as ate 


* uſually employed to manage the bleſſed work of can- 
„ verting 


the poor Indians there; to promote which, I 
« deſign this part of my gift. But if my truſtecs be 


*hindered from nominating the ſaid itinerants, under 
« pcs of any ſtatute in New-England, or elſewhere, 


give the ſaid 60 l. per ann. to the ſaid college in 
% New-England, to encourage and make them capable 


to get conſtantly ſome learned profeſſor out of Europe 


« to reſide there, and ſhall be of their own nominati 
&'in concurrence with the miniſter of the town of Boſton, 
ein the ſaid New-England. 

And if the aforeſaid ſociety or corporation ſhall 


< happen to be diſſolved, or be deprived of their preſent 


<«-privilege z my will is, and! hereby give the ſaid man- 
e nor, with all the profits and advantages, to the ſaid 
“ town of Boſton, with the miniſters thereof, to benefit 
e the ſaid college, as above, and to * the c conver- 
"= © fon of-the 2 Indians.” | Anf 


1. The ſtate of this vociery in > Scotland for 8 
chriſtian knowledge. This ſociety began 1700; by 
queen Anne's letter patent 1709 they were incorporated: 


by donations at preſent, 1750, they are enabled to main- 


tain 136 ſchools, in which are educated above 7000 
children of both ſexes; and from its firſt erection to this 
time, it has been the means of inſtrukting about go, oo0 


children of both ſexes. This ſociety by a new patent, 
1738, are allowed to inſtruct their chidren in batbendry 
and handicrafts. —By their-firſt patent they were allowed 


to extend their care to places abroad, particularly to the 
Indians on the borders of New-York, ew-]Jerſeys, and 


Penſylvania; the New-England ſociety were ſuppoſed 
to have the miſſionary charge of New- England. They 


have contributed to à college lately erected in the New- 


er. xX. % RBO⁰E( TI Abb. 413 


< itinerants in the Engliſh plantations in 1 Welt. Inks, 
and for the good of what pagans and blacks lie neglec-) 


D Britiſh aud French Sr hrs ian : 
ene x6, en mie ene indarparated: a 
ſociety: with [ſacceflion; by the name: dfrthe = 


andre opagaing the geſpel in foreign rte to be 
whe anokal annually to the lord high e lard” 


| chief bee of the King's bench, and lord chief juſtice of 
the common pleas. Every year ſome: new members are 
admitted, to aſſiſt tlie ſociety with their good counſels 
E che preſent: members are about 2 go. 


The miſſions win te ea, ande a um une, 8 : 


- NewrounvLavn., 1. School-maſter 15 
St. Jolin's „ 60 
School- maſter 28 
50 
Manaonverere- Bay. 30 
Boſton 1 1 | | % 
Newbury | 20 
Marblehead ' 60 New England lineran, Fe 
Salem „ ts e, bi 
Braintree 60 Nxw- Tonk. wee 7. . 
Scituate 40 New-Cheſter — 50 ? 
Hopkinton _ |. |: G@@|School-maſter--/ 10 
8 New-York ſchool-maſtr wa 
Ne _ | Jamaica 2201.5, 56d 


Portſmouth and Kittery 75] Hampſtead... 50 
Catechiſt en 04+ 


ee: " \ [Schook-maſter 1 ji: 10 


rt and Catechiſt 80 New-Rochelle 60 
Narraganſet & Warwick 100/Ryc SNN Py 80 
* Providence, 60{School-maſter | 13 
School-maſter. {35:2 Oyſter- Bay ſchoolmaſter 10 
. 50 Brook-haveen 50 
. | |[Schoal-maſter | 1 «.. 
Stratford! 70 \New-Windfor  . 30 
Caechift 1olAlbany and Far $9. 
SOA {4 | . 


Aen. e e e 565 
| New Juaany, 2 by Nonra-Ganouna;: T 
Elizabeth town. - 50 Kinerans north diftrict - 


50 
Gehe 0 5 ſouth diſtrict 50 | 


60 
by = Knee 
601 St. Andrew? 8 7 3 * 30 
10 St. af 7s ue 
50 St. Paul's eic I 
©, 2 PmNSYLVANIA- |. + |S. John. 1 os. eee 
| New-caſtle 70 K. James a 3 ef 
Tan 60 St. Bartholomew _. 30 
Apaquiminick | 50 Prince Frederick 30 
A 7 5 n s church _ 30 
Schoolmaſter 10 2 
Oxford 5  Gronork; 
Periquihame 60 Savannah „ pre aan 
Kent county 46 e 
Itinerant of Penſylvania and] Bananas. 1 
Jerſeß 380 Providenſe. 50 


Salaries to 5 catechiſts, ſchool-maſters, 
and officers of the ſociety, are an annual expence of 
about 3540 l. ſterl. Part of the fund for this, is yearly, 


by benefactions, legacies, and entrances (at five guineas 


each) of new members 1600 1. 
early ments of fubſeribers 3600 
. Rents of lands, and dividends in the ſtocks 317 


Ten pounds ſterling in books are. allowed to. 44 
miſſionary as a library ; and ſive pounds in devotianal 


books and tracts to be diſtributed, ſueh as dibles, com- 
mon- prayers, whole duty of man, &c. : 


This ſociety. have the direction of two other ſeparate 5 
chatitable funds. 1. The:negroe fund, which at preſent 


may amount to 3000 Il ſterl. principal in old 8. S. an- 


1 their ry donations are ENT inconſidetable. 
; There 


\ 
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There are two miſſionaries as catechiſts of negroes, one 
at New- Tork 30 I. ſterl. per ann. another at 'Philadel- 
-Phia at 50 l. ſterl. per ann. 2. The Barbadoes eſtate, 
which is appropriated to particular uſes mentioned in 
general Codrington's will; ſuch as, a catechiſt to the 
negroes in the ſociety's N in Barbadoes, 70 l. 

ſterl. Sundries for a college in Barbadoes, called Cod. 
rington's college, a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, a profeſſor 
of philoſophy and mathemaricks, &c. N 
'' Towards the new ſettlement of Nova- Scotia, the 
ſociety reſolve to ſend over fix miſſionaries and fix ſchool- 
maſters, to SENS the new ſettlers being perverted to 
popery, by the preſent French popiſh ſettlers. Our new 
' fettlers have not the leaſt communication with the French 
ſettlers; and perhaps in the town of Halifax and Gar- 
riſon, there are no profeſſed papiſts to be found; a 
parochial miniſter, with the: chaplains belonging to the 
troops, and the congregational miniſter from New- 
England for the uſe of the New-England emigrants, 

may be ſufficient. e io 5 
I !hbe ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts 
is a very good, pious, and moſt laudable deſign; but 
the execution thereof in Britiſh North-America is much 
faulred (u]. | Ay; 2 ads 


| [=] It is a profane ſaying of ſome; ** he who meddles' with the 
clergy, puts his hand into a neſt of waſps or hornets: but as this ſo- 
ciety in their yearly abſtracts, requeſt that people in America, who 
upon the ſpot have opportunities of obſerving what relates to the ex- 
.ecution of this pious chriſtian exhibition, may repreſent : as it falls 
in the courſe of this American hiſtory, without being reckoned offi- 
cious or preſuming, I may be allowed to make theſe remarks..--In 
ſhort, the civilizing and chriſtianizing of the heathens, which with us 
are the — American Indians, and the imported negroe ſlaves, 
ſeems naturally to be the principal care of miſſionaries; the quakers 
_ obſerve, that good ſalaries called livings, in a ſort of fine- cure, is the 
principal concern of the miſſionaries; itinerancies and converſions of 
the heathen is too laborious, and does not anſwer their intention. 
Dr. Liſle, biſhop of St. Aſaph, in his ſermon February 19, 1747-3, 
before the ſociety, ſpeaking of Romiſh Portugal miſſionaries in | yaw 
$3.20 I. Any 
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meant, the conver 
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I. Any indifferent man could not avoid imagining 


that by propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, was 


ion of natives of ſuch parts as the 


** 


enjoin the civilizing and converſion of the Indians by 


doctrine and example. It is aſtoniſhing to hear ſome of 
theſe miffionaries and their friends, indiſcreetly affirm, 
_ that this was no part of the deſign, becauſe not expreſſed 
in ſtrong terms in their charter. King William, the 


granter of the charter, cannot be imagined to have 


meant, that the expulſion or elbowing out ſober orthodox 


_ difſenters was the principal intention thereof, though at 


preſent, their chief practice; there is not one miſſionary 


(the Albany and Mohawk miſſionary excepted) that takes 


the leaſt notice of the Indians; the ſociety, ſenſible of this 


neglect, in their lateſt miſſion, that of Mr. Price for Hop- 


| Kinton about 30 miles inland from Bofton, is particu- 


larly inſtructed, to endeavour the propagation of the 


_ chriſtian religion among the neighbouring Indians. 
Ihe practice of the preſent miſſionaries, is to obtain a 


miſſion to our moſt civilized and richeſt towns where are 


no Indians, no want of an orthodox chriſtian miniſtry, 
and no Roman catholicks, the three principal intentions 


| from a ſociety called de propagends fide, ſays, © They ſettle them- 


* ſelves in nations which are chriſtians already, and under pretence 


* of converting the infidels, which are among them, their chief 


_ ** bufineſs ſeems to be, the 13 of chriſtians themſelves from 


their ancient faith, and to draw them over.“ N. B. No preſpyterian 
or congregationaliſt could have wrote in ſtronger terms, with regard 


to our preſent miſſionaries.— As to the converſion of the Indians not 
being their care, we find it not ſo underſtood in the excellent ſer- 
mons preached before the ſociety from time to time; in many of their 


anniverſary ſermons, the preacher ſays, that the direct aim of the 


ſociety, is the propagation of chriſtianity abroad, among the barba- 
rous nations © | 
yet been enlightened by 


America,—In' ſuch parts of the world, as have not 
Hs goſpel, or are in danger of having this 
ight extinguiſhed. . N 


In the Charter from the parliament of England 1 659, the firſt pre- 


2 


ident of the corporation was judge Steel, and the firit treaſurer was | 


Mr. Henry Aſhurſt, which ſhould have been mentioned before. 


of 
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i Britiſh c French Seo7iauents Par If: 
of their miſſion. They ſeem abſurdly to value. themſelves g 


upon the diverſion (L do not ſay perverſion) of the preſby- 
.terians and copgregatianalifls.. All men baye a laude 
veneration for the. religion of their anceſtors, , an d the 


a E of a are hardly to be oyercojne 3 


h ſhould, a perſon who aceably follows t 
9 allowed or tolerat iow of his forefathers, 


+ be ovet-perſyaded, to rejjnquiſh it, R that by an 
e 


| intercediog uagering. the man may be cally 8 and ſipk 
ity ? They ſeem to. value themſelves, More 


into ip 


upon this, than upon, che. conyerſion o of a heatbeg 72 
* 


Civil bad Kaos intereſt, „and to. chriſtianity, 0 or. the 12 
„mation of a Roman Cathalick, as is much wanted in 
Mary! land; or, preſerving, e Britiſh extract from, run- 
ning into infidelity, aß in 9 arolina. 
2. In, their. charter i is ſaid, that in ſexeral of the 


colonies and factories beyond the be ſcas,. the proviſion is 


very mean in, ſame, L many, qthers, 9905 at. 2 by 


the maintenance. of orthodox miniſters ; there 

Ciety is eſtabliſhed for the management of ſuc le is 
3 ſhall be.receiyed for this uſe.” S0 it, is, 5 

onaxies are not ſtationed. in ſuch poor, qut towns, b 8 


the moſt opulent, beſt ciyi ized and chril 1 of 


provinces; that is, in all the metropolis towns of t 
colonies, and other rich, and Hopriſhing, towns, well 
2 to ſupport,, and in fact do ſyppors orthodox i mi- 
ni 18. N 
In allour colonies: (Rbode- Ian excepted): there is a 
. parochial Proviſion, for an orthodox goſpel miniſtry : 


Pr. Bray, a very. zealous. promoter. of this ſociety, writes, 


that in the colonies of Maſſachuſetts and Codnecticut, 
there was no need at all . miſſionaries. 

Ila, the Jatter years of queen, Anne's: -adminiftration, 

f perhaps, the deſign of. this charity, was perverted from 

the original deſign of converting the. heathens, preſerving 


of religion among our out plantations, | not able jo main- 


w , 09% e popiſh inf . 
en , 1 


. 


een 
it was converted to a deſign of withdrawing the tolerated 
ſober religious diſſenters to a conformity with the (then) 
high church ſo]; a manuduction to popery, and the in- 
troduction of a popiſh pretender to the crown: but as 
by the happy ſucceſſion of the preſent proteſtant family, 
all hopes of this kind are vaniſhed; it is in vain and 
will anſwer no end, for any party of men to foment 
diviſions among good chriſtians. I have a very great 
regard for all good miniſters of the chriſtian goſpel, and 
have no private or particular reſentment againſt any 
miſſionary; but as an i ial hiſtorian, I could not 


2 


avoid relating matters of fact for the information of per- 1 
ſons concerned, who by reaſon of diſtance and other 1 
buſineſs, cannot be otherways informed. | 
In the charter, the propagation of the church of Eng- = 
land is not mentioned; the expreſſions are general [p]. il 
An orthodox clergy, —Propagation of the "chriſtian þ 
cc Ig 65 hh 4s = * on FT & | 55 1 
"8 religion or goſpel in foreign parts. Therefore the 4 
miſſionaries ought to be men of moderation, that is, of {| 
general charity and benevolence, conſidering alſo that 
many diſſenters have contributed to this charity, and are 
an + members. of the ſociety. Fiery zealots [q] are a 
detriment: to the deſign of the ſociee x. | 4 
51 Whigs and tories or high-church originally were only diverfities [1 


9 — 


of ſentiments concerning the hierarehy or government of the church: 


afterwards by deſigning men, they . uled to influence political af- 
fairs: the popiſh and Jacobitely inclined ranged themſelves with the 
tories. or high-church ; the true proteſtant ſober moderate revolutioners, 
jealous of a French influence. were. called Whigs. 
el. Becauſe at that time all orthodox proteſtant ways of worſhip, 
were equally tolerated. In their abſtraQ publiſhed Feb. 1749-50, p. 43- 
concerning Connecticut, (it is the ſame in all the charter and proprietary 
grants of colonies) it is ſaid. That by charter there is a general tole- 


— 1 


ration of chriſtians of all, denominations, except papiſts, without an 
eſtabliſhment of any. one ſort 5 
[i]. Zealots of all denominations, as it is obſerved, if among the 
common people, are of the meaneſt knowledge, that is, they are he 
weakeſt of men, and the weaker ſex or women in general; if _ EY oo 
politicians, they are of the deepeſt wicked. . I cannot avoid 
inſtancing the adminiſtration in the laſt years of queen Anne's - | 

| | OL, II. 25 K 5 7 
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ſaciery, their i 1 00 an ce 

uſly perverted. a mention fen ina 
of the large and Hot A; civilized ro! 
Carolina, thar dor being poor 


Gonaries were por: ipod, of of bing kent ſent ballen dee 
many years they had no goſpe miniſter of any tg 
mination amongſt them, and did nerate apace to- 
wards heatheniſm Cr]; when at * LINE N 

civilizeda and chriſtianized colonies of N ew. England were 
crouded wich miſſionaries.” Lately, 10 cee as 


an a for bui ding * in 
£7 TODA for bail liberty of . 5 Pap, al i 
is without an idle curſing nd damning; "Rot Ne" 


rited difſenters;) the eſtabliſhed church will 
ſwallow up all ſeRaries; the young 185 le a ns ET 0 


NN the f, 9 or ern their cir ejderg, — 

itious of poſts and honours; w Sy 1 x 4 n. conyerſi on 

the Thurch eſtabliſhed. daß mit arie 11 Tended Frog fober or- 

Wee diſſenters,” by their e mary wy ; zeal for their own 
way, inſtead of {moothing by brotherly lo lical 


them from the eſtabliſh ſtance o 
einer 228, rom the elſe | dity er 
| M depebne adminiftred Eee nb Aained I 

| here bring another inſtante from a miſſionary: oth years ſince, who 
occaſionally preaching in the al 8 chapel o Boſton, ſaid, that he would 
rather chuſe to err w the Jo it Was 200 year, ago. (ge of 
high bopery) than Ke. ne* _ ; e dus and 
5 Mr. Harris, Ting u beo e 
[7] Not 1755 Years ih F I86fe deten 

province of V in a — . 5 pork. e KEE 
Mints and c ii 


at fit 20 
Lg 


Ng. mk e topb i * ah for 
a ately A 
5 that his 1349, 1 1 Ke ized i282” 29 5 Nur. Viet r 1 "oo 


ſtr | "Eannot 1 OLI cen _ th be 
e N for Want pk on Fes E chewy 585 2 25 
for 1749, p. 43.) Who _ de thus, f. mo Nerd to 12 
than 100 perſons in one 1 Theſe Two mil Trier! WERE With ſom 


ales ined by the | | 
Hendl 1 E wrote "That th they ha I no lt or teachers of n 
. denomination, 38d without ſame e cart be W 5 
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Sor. * 
kate on tha ſouth ſide of Nane 1 arins ne 6 is 


miſſionaries. 3 is. our only continent colony, 


= in fact. da ſufficiently ſupport a proteſtant.orthadax:g 
the place of my reſidence, the metropalis of all the Bri- 


his ex -I cy our g eee 3 the rey. Me. C—r: at. his. right 
hand, and the rev. Nr LE wg his leſt hand preceeded, 


the church wardens, and 


0 Nes la ava. A a. 
ng; mine - 


nanthy ſide af that river. 2. — — ahartor is, 
for the inſtruction of thoſe Who are i of 
$6, 2 prieſts and jeſuits to their fax 

this is in no reſpect᷑ the caſe in the d 
ME. tn of New-England, the moſt crouded with theſe 


affected. with. papery;, and where the. parochial; miniſters 
ſeem:notto attend thein converſion or reformation;;-thus 


the papiſts andi diſloyal are indulgd or overlooked}-and 


one would imagine: that the principal deſign bias been 

to. pervert, the proteſtant layal. dillentors,, conſidering 
that the miſſionaries with tlie ſalaries 8 
ſtationed in the very Idyal, the beſt civilizetFant molt 
opulent. towns. af the calonies, are well; able, and, 


pel miniſtry; I ſhall: only inſtance the! tow m off 


tiſh American colonies;, in Baſton. are many congrega- 
tions of ſober goed orthodox. chriſtians: of ſeveral deno- 
minations, particularly-two-congregations of the church 
of England; their rectors very good men and well en- 
dowed by their reſpective congregations, beſides a king's 

chaplain, ſo called, with a ſalary of 200 /. ſterl. per ann. 
from Great Britain: a ſuperb coſtiy church equal to 


many Li cathedrals, is now building by the Ae 


;] Extradh from. the Boſion-1 Advertiſer, Ns. 8c, 
Lak bride being, the 11th day N ugpſt 1749, the. N. E. 8 
ſtone of the king's 5 dee. in 4 town, now re- building, was con- 


ſecrated and laid. with ee 3:544 mp; and ſolemnity, and; af 
about elgyen..the.p began from the province. houſe. — — Fo 


.yeltry, followed by about twenty be | 
couple. of the principal friends end of. the 1 1 5 the proteſſon 
came to the church- yard, his ex—l—cy, ſi by twa cha 
deſcended the trench where the ſtone . was dedicated to GOD 
was laying. at the north-eaſt corner. Qn.. this ſtone the. go——or 
knocked ee ar four times with a 1 trowel, 7 | 


. 
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ſtationing in Boſton a ſuperfluous miſſionary at the 
charge of ſeventy pounds ſterling, per annum, be- 
ſides the allowance from his congregation. The 


- biſhop of St. David's in his ſermon befòre the ſociety 


of raps archbiſhop Laud gave to the door of 'St. Catherine's creed 


church at his memorable conſecration of it) ſome devout" expreſſions 
were then dropt by the chaplain. The go——or then aſcended the 


ladder witch the two clergymen ; and this part of the ceremony being 
ended, his ex cy and the reſt of the company in the ſame'manner 
they walked from the 'province-houſe, entered the king's chapel, 
Where was a ſermon, very properly adapted to ſuch an occafion, deli. 
red by the rey. Mr. Cr, from the ſecond chapter of Nehemiah and 
the twentieth: verſe, thoſe words of the verſe, ** The God of heaven, 
be will proſper us, therefore we his ſervants, will ariſe and build 
The words that follow the text are But you have no portion, nor 
. © right, nor memorial in Jeruſalem.” A hymn of praiſe concluded 


5 85 A kt 8 ; 3 | | felix faufl 5 q; fit 
„ „„ 4 mo celeſiæ * go ieee 
Hunc lapidem DEO ſacrum, 


mu Apud Boſtonium Maſſachuſettenſium 
1 EReſtauratæ atque auctæ ſundamentun 
J Guliclmus Shirley, ' © {© 


eim ; 35 | ,, © Provincize præfectus, 3 
i _  Avguſti 11mo, anno ſalutis 1749. 
Some Zoilus, in contraſt, has produced x couplet from our Engliſh 
poet Mr. Pop fe: F 
OT es Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 1 


999 


I do not ſay, that ſuch miſapplications may in part be the occaſion, that 
laſt year, the benefactions and legacies amounted to no more than 
mat ſterl. whereas formerly they amounted from acob to 3ooo /. 

er]. per ann, even in years when they had no royal briefs: if the 


number of miſſionaries are leſſened, ſee abſtract 1749, and properly | 


ſtationed, there will be gu edles complaint ; 1 ar wiſh 25 
od ſociety may go on and proſper, and not be impoſed upon by 
cir ies j i is not at preſent rich enough to beſtow fine | 


Cures. - 


4 | in 


„ AURICA. Paxr H. 
of England men: yet, notwithſtanding, this moſt 
excellent and laudable charity is miſapplied [?] by 


In Well may the fpciety complain of their funds being inſufficient. 
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Srer. X. Of RuoDPE- ISLAND. 133 


in Feb. 1749-50, in a few words expreſſes the original 

8 deſign ſociety, An opportunity is preſented 
both among the plain and ſimple Indians, and among 
te the unhappy negro ſlaves—an utter extinction (mean- 
« ing in North-Carolina) of chriſtianity was noabſurd 
& or grbundleſs apprehenſion [u].”  _- if 
{z] Conſidering the flow advances which the proteſtant religio1 and 
| af of indu 10 made among the common poople ol Ireland, 
and parochial miniſters or clergy not anſwering ; by charter Feb. 6, 
1731, a ſociety was i for erecting proteſtant working ſchools 
in ſeveral parts of . the popiſh children to be kept apart from 

their popi arents, and ſubſiſted in victuals and cloathing: not to be 
admitted under 6 zt. or above 10 æt. From 1731 to 1748 have been 
admitted 885 children, whereof 509 have been apprenticed. - In pur- 
ſuance of this charity, 1749, the ſchools already opened were thirty, 
in building eleven; more projected three. The annual expence of 
maintaining near 900 children their preſent complement, including ſa- 
laries to maſters, miſtreſſes, and other incident charges, is only 4,43 50. 
ſterl. which effectually reſcues ſo many of the riſing generation from beg- 
gary, and popery, our civil as well as religious locuſt or caterpillar, con- 
equently is an acceſſion to the proteſtant intereſt, and of wealth to the 
nation by their being ſkilled, and habituated to labour. The annual 
benefactions towards the reading and working ſchools of the two in- 
corporated ſocieties of Scotland and Ireland grow very faſt; the pre- 
ſent —— the 1 ſociety are 9 _ | 2 laſt N (for 
1749) of the ſociety for agating the in foreign. „ hints, 
that they muſt be obli — px of their — if their 
charity does not take a better turn: the reaſon is natural, the good 
effects of the charity for working ſchools is conſpicuous, that for 
miſſionaries is not ſo; this will more and 1 le of a 
charitable ſpirit, to vent their charities rather upon ſch upon 
miſſions. This ſort of a ſociety de propaganda fide, has at preſent up- 
wards of ſeventy miſſions (including catechiſts and ſchool-maſters)' in 
North-America, and is of about fifty years growth; if it uce any 
fruit it will be of the tardy kind, and perhaps not able; rheir 
accounts ſent to the ſociety generally mention only numbers by 
them baptized and admitted to the lord's ſupper; which if adminiſtered 
by any orthodox miniſter is equally valid in the opinion of the ſober 
and moderate of the church of England: They do not enumerate; the 
Indians by them converted, the Roman catholicks brought over to the 
proteſtant religion, methodiſts or enthuſiaſts reduced to a ſober mind. 
and the like, as if theſe were not in the deſign of their miſſion. Their 
chief cure or care ſeems to be a you rg mens and the occaſioning 

of diviſions and ftrife among tolerated diſſenters (I uſe the expreſſion 
tolerated diſſenters) becauſe by act of Uxton the church of England 
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Connecticut, a ſmall colony, the moſt 1 
n of all our colonies, in which are no 5 — 
lands remaining, fupplied with orthodox miniſters well 
122 and well paid, from miſrepreſentations of 
bouring miffionarjes, is crouded with the grea teſt 
15.6 of Sinner in to their r * 
and in the ſociety's laſt abſtract is accuſed of a PEkSN- 
erin srikrr, becaufe three or four mean perſons 
| ers proſecuted according to law, for not paying their 
_ rates, Aer ee e cee de 12 
ir proportion ſupporting of a goſpel mi- 
My bs endowed by a legal town-meeting. So far is 
New-England at preſent from a perſecuting ſpirit, 
that in the provinces of Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, 
na! tation home of this nature, there were 
ads of aflembly made, * That all ſuch profeſſed mem 
bers of the Ach of England, ſhall be entirely ex- 
i cuſod from paying any taxes towards the ſettlements 
uh of any, miniſter or deine any meeting -houſe, that 


eee in the bliſhed opinion of this 
ſoeiety, there it no ExcLUSIVE pc — in mercantile affairs, 
| there are excluſive and not eclufive charters) and the withdrawing of 
wild youth, from the orthodox tolerated way of their forefathers, to 


a more faſhionable 93 occaGons. diviſions and diſ- 


affections in families of a congregationaliſt incum- 
3 — do not con- 
eur, in reſentment, per the advice of a miſhonary, go over 
[to the church of England. __ 

I ſhall here by way of amuſement, intimate, that if this ſociety were | 


to relinquiſh their preſent charter, and be-favoured with a new charter, 
. for propa of chriſtian knowledge, working ſchools, and other 


articles of induſtry ; mand hook thorn: aofenore catechiſt, 
in church of England orders, of moderation, and qualified in their 
working as well as devotional buſineſs; one or two acres for the ſite of 
the ſchool, lodgings, and other conveniencies; and ſome adjacent ſmall 


_ farm hired at an eaſy and long leaſe, for the i vement: of the boys 


in huſbandry, and for the of the ſchool: the children to be in- 

ſtructed in the principles of the chriſtian reformed religion, 

2 arithmetick, 83 and ma nufactures or handicrafts. In 

in ſome. ſchools: the maſter, has the profit. of the land or 

mam cultivated by the boys, in lieu an and forty ſhillioge 

her ann. for ths ſupport of each child, & 
[0 g 4 : 


ey x. of Gan 1857 "IP 3 ay" | 
axes of perforis attending the chorch of England, be 


ther 
1 to thei kchulch of England miniſter. By acts 1728 
29, Anabaptiſts and Quakers are exempted from 
payl n ths pen or townſhip, miniſtry. I never 
rar 5 ae I ſpirit in önflectieüt; in this 
they alẽ eg 74 Ferfed: it is true; that 4 few years 
| f (He \cts Wan ſome frantick preachers 
and extiorters, called mechodiſts, intruding (pr 


_ cbhſent) into tie Ne 1 eſtabliſned miniſtets. In 
Boſton of Maflachuſetts, May 78. 1743, at an kl 
volunta Fare 4 5 of the congie zAtional 195 
nlſters of the 7 5 5 they entered and Aftef Ward 
ink their Tal Ainſt the methodiſts. 1. 
For theit etrors in "ry; he, Aftinomial and EN. 
2. Following impulſes bf 4 diſtempered itr4gination, ra 
che wy! the written word of ot Bible. J. Allowin nf 
Perſons of no learhing br diſcretion to p 1 an tedth i 
| publick. 4. Intruding into the p ſerrſed mi- 
os end. eee 9 Vithdriv clic L afeRiois of ped- 
55 from their goo! hd orderly rhiniftets. . 5. Ordain- 
miniſters at Ii ze Without ty parete e | 
Reda to ks in their we 
verned 1 extacies, and unſeemly Bede "I 
tig lie Bacthantes, 7. By callin pr people (*hoſe ; 
dne is their only estate) 7 5 5 from their bufi- 
nels and labour, to a habit of idleneſs and vagrancy. 1 
2 ſay, that the miſfionaties were very ſtrenuous 
againſt irregulatities, with much impropriety 
called Mz TAODIS 1 becauſe they might find ſome. in- 
tereſt in ſeparations amon; hes diſſenting orthodox 
people ; divide ei imperd : I find in ſeveral. accounts bf 
Ime miſſionaries ſent home from time to time co th 
ſociety, (perhaps that they may have ſome pretext _ of? 
doing bulineſs) complaints of infidelity and methodiſm 
WY ing in their diſtricts; at the ſame time here upor 
_ the ſpot, we are not much ſenſible of their reclaiming 
the Gn; or their aun” the othet by word or Ta 
K 4 mu 
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136, Barrisn Win in 1 Pang u. 
I muſt again obſerve, that there was not any pretext, 
for ſending miſſionaries into the province of Maſlachu-. 
ſetts-Ba o New-England : they had. 235 regulated 
and well provided for orthodox clergy, ; 1 80 by the 
laws or acts of aſſembly anno 1692, the firſt year of the 
preſent new charter. The quarter ſeſſions are to take 


care, that no town be deſtitute of a miniſter, that there 


be a, ſuitable proviſion for the miniſter, and that ahy per- 
ſon to be ordained, ſhall be recommended by three or 
more ordained miniſters, The miſſionaries from the 
ſociety de propaganda fide of Rome, are inſtructed to en · 
deavour to convert the infidel and heretical parts of the 
world: our miſſionaries cannot with any propriety or 
face, eſteem the orthodox tolerated clergy of New- 
England, as hereticks ; becauſe in the publiſhed opinion 
of the ſociety, in our plantations all orthodox clergy 
are upon the ſame footing, that is, no preference as to 
the exerciſe or practical part of their devotions; ſee the 
ſociety's abſtract in February 1749-50. To joſtle peo- 
ple from one mode of chriſtianity to another may pro- 
duce free thinking and libertiniſm, where there are no 
eſſential differences in doctrine, but only in the varia- 


ble veſtments and modes of worſhip. 


Same of the miſſionaries in their accounts ſent home, 
value themſelves upon the bringing over ſome people 
to the obſervance of the feſtivals of the church of Eng- 
land. Theſe licenced idle frolicking days are a horns 
in ſettling new plantations, which require ſix labour- 
ing yy the expreſs injunction of our fourth com- 
mandment) in the week. The laſt account of the char- 
ter proteſtant working ſchools in Ireland, well obſerves, 
« That the progreſs of theſe ſchools, in its natural 
« courſe, muſt gradually aboliſh the great number of 
. popiſh holy days, by means of which ſome hundred 
<« thouſand working hands are kept idle, hs labour and 

<c profit of them loſt to the publick—p. 41. This da- 
«< mage is an . drawback from the wealth and 


<< ſtrength of the nation. 1 85 
1 ſhall 


” 
* 


Seer. X. Of RnopzIsLand, 137, 
_ I ſhall conclude this miſſionary article with a few ob- 

ſervations. It is a lamentable affair, that ſcarce any of 
our publick charity charters are ſo contrived as to pre- 
vent mullppheations.”... of de tr tg 3 247 Ta 


I. The ſcheme propoſed, vol. II. p. 134, was the 
converting of the preſent idle miſſions into county work- 
ing ſchools, with a church of England miſſionary cate- 
chiſt of moderation, qualified in the working as well as 
devotional articles; thus the charge of our preſent ſe- 
venty miſſionaries will maintain and [x] educate about 
one thouſand working children: if the preſent miſſions 
are continued, the miſſionaries may be under the in- 
xection and direction of a committee of ſuch members of 
the ſociety as reſide in America, or under a miſſionary 
general, or under the ſuperintendency of the ſuffragan 
biſhop, when ſuch is appointed for Britiſh North-Ame- 
rica, that the miſſions may be ambulatory, that is [y], 
removable to places where they are moſt wanted. _ 


[x] The project of initiating white and Indian children into this 
made of the church of England by church of England working ſchools, 
guo ſemel oft imbuta recent, would be more effectual than the preſent 
miſſionary method; the bringing over of adults is more difficult, and 
when brought over they ſoon die, and their influence is loſt; in the in- 
corporated charitable ſocieties of Scotland and Ireland, they only re- 
| the rifing generation, where, without any ſtrained allegory, it 
may be called the ſowing of the ſeeds of chriſtianity, loyalty, and in- 
duſtry. The former too large charity endowments to idle elergy miſſions, 
to colleges, and to charity ſchools, require to be qualified and reformed ; 
that of working ſchools has lately been 1 with great ſucceſs and 
benefit to the countries; that is, reading and writing being acquired, 
the boys are ſent to ſea, to huſbandry, and other laborious trades; the 
girls to ſpinning and other ſervices with ſome peculiar reſtrictions. Sir 
Richard Cox in a late piece concerning the linen manufacture, writes, 
** Numerous holy-days are the bane of all induſtry, and the ruin of 
every country where they are permitted: and indeed there are too 
«© many allowed by law.“ % Eg rp ya T, 
[5] This e has had a good effect in Scotland. In Scotland the 
pope has two vicars apoſtolical,” one for the lowlands, and the other 
in the highlands, with many inferior miſſionaries; anno 1740, thele 
Popith miſſionaries were twenty-hve ; anno 1747, they dwindled away 
to eleven; the preſbyterian Scots itinerant milkcnarſes are well ſub- 


oy 
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II. if ths preſent inenmbent ifitinidries: hs Y | 
dulged with their vr ſalaries far their bum flatu- 
ral life; upon their deceaſe the reſpective miſſions may 
ceaſe (as 2 miſſion is no inheritance, it is no hardſhip 
upon their farhilies) and be caiitoned along our inland 
| frontiers to keep mibtality and chtiſtianity among the 

poor new ſettlers, and to convert the ebiiboutiig' In- 

dians to civility arid bie of our orthodox S of 


religion [4]. 


II. As ehts is formed With ele 
five charity, the ſupporting of learned and orthodox 
miniſters ör teachers; without being cotifined to the 
_ 6f the ehutch of England; why inay not this 

be Exteiided to miniſters of any orthodox per- 
fide, who will declare themſelves willing to ſerve a 
miſſion ng ne Indians, a8 alſo to the Oregon mi- 


*34# 6 


in his wol 1 3 belt civilized Wan KC Fi 
{rid excluſive uniformity (a few Lutherans excepted) is 


practifed only in poptſh ſovereignties. 
IV. Tk6ugh the members at! tefetit ate about 1: 30, 


any ſeven members with the preſident or a vice preſi- 
dent may do buſineſs ; thus four or five zealots, ſuch as 


fiſted by many unge beach anne the king allows . 
10007 fterl. per ann. SE 
val alliange ind 


n 


{z] Our young miſſionaries may 
cominercial advantapes ny the In om a the Roman N. N | 


cler cannot dv ecauſ e ferdie to marry, can, 
miſlionaries may | nk e ZE 15 daug tere 84 
eons, 


4 wo * TE wr: 
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Ster. X. 


t pleafure 


cf R ND and; 
dhe bighhurth, or friends to a policking 5. 


the cafe for ſome years, in appointing 


| miſſions, and many who inftead of 
{the nexus of human ſociety) that is, 


noting charity 
ve among i, on 


bor 


10 ; 


pervert this charity. This Pede has re Fre 


fo many idle 


_bours ; as bigots or nn they act the reverſe. 
V. The miffionaries in their accounts kent 6 the 


— 5 vughtto'kee 


the worli 
inſtances. 1. The of the reg 
catechumens white and black in 


known here,' though in the neigbourhood. 0 
ation of more than 300 Mohawk Indians; 


e does not exceed 160 men living in a dif- 


ſtian congrep 


the whole tr 


perſed [a] manner. 


ſtrictly to the truth; and not im- 
z 1 ſhall mention two or three 
ular diſeipline of 
New-York: is not 
2. A chri⸗ 


3. A ſpirit of perſecution now in 


he colony of Connecticut; whereas there are ſundry 
laws [4] of many years ſtanding in that colony, ex. 


empting church of England, Anabaptiſts 


and Quakers 


from contributing towards building townſhip meeting- 
houſes, and from the tek of W congregational 


miniſters. 


VI. As the rocker phy of the infufficieney' 0 


their funds certain and caſual, to keep up 
their too much ' multiplied . ; th 


come more circum 


and fru 


gal, and in 


* 0 
* 


the ſalaries of 
ate be- 
ead of a 


full living or miſſion, pee that they confine their | 
miſſion: to one pariſh, they only make a ſmall addition 


of twenty to 


Connecticut colony 
reduced from fifty pound to thirty 


pound ſterl. in the S. W. 
the miſſions in South-C 
pound fierling per 


part of 


a are 


ann. and perhaps 75 all large 5 miſſions, without 
any injury to the incubent, a deduction may be 
made equal to the allowance from the congregation : I. 


"Tot This tad the 1 7 
converting ſome thouſands 
li] Ses the laſt edition of Connedlicut law-book, p. * 170, 45 


le in a deſert. 


ary. tory of St nel at one time 


” 


* 
LE 
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13 this will be a conſiderable ſaving, and as the pariſhes 

| or townſhips grow, their allowance will efface the 

miſſionary allowance; this will be a tatal ſaving, and 

: naturally anſwers that of the deſign of the charity to 
aſſiſt theſe oo that are not able to o ſubſiſt a Sael 

| miniſtry ic J. if | : 


| 1 am now got into a maze or b to daſo-the 
| various ſectaries in religious affairs, is an intricate la- 
bour : the New-England ſynod, anno 1637, condemned 
eighty-two errors. I muſt in general obſerve, that, 1. 
As to the fearing or rather KA 4 of God, the beſt evi- 
dence is the e of righteo * 2. What i is gene- 
rally called conſcience, is private opinion. 3, They who 
have no remorſe of conſcience, who do not believe in 
f future rewards and puniſhments, and who do not pro- 
vice for their houſholds or poſterity, are infidels, or 
worſe than infidels, 4. They who aſſert that the church 
is independent of the civil 8 and juſtification by 
faith without good works; ſuch belief is worſe than no 
religion, being 1 aich political ſociety. 
In concluding this article of miſſionaries, I maſt * 
ſerve, that if what I have wrote is diſagreeable to ſome, 
it is not from any perſonal reſentment ;- feveral of the 
; miſſionaries are my friendly acquaintances; but amicus 
D aMicus —— ſed magis amica veritas. The original 
deſign of this ſociety, was moſt humane and pious ; more 
; than 120,000 bibles, common prayers, and other books 
of devotion, with an incredible granny of of pious ſmall 
tracts, have been diſperſed in foreign They are 
| by charter allowed to purchaſe real e — to the value 
i of 2000 J. ſterl. per ann. and other eſtates to any value: 
do meet once a month to tranſact buſineſs, or oftener if 
3 * be; but no act to be valid, unleſs the e 
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| [4] Can Boſton, e.g. be ſaid, not able to ſupport a goſpel winiſtry? 
The intereſt of the money, which by eſtimation the church of England 
now building may coſt, is ſufficient to maintain half a dozen church 
of England 22 at a comfortable allowance. _ of | 
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of ſeven members (a quorum) with the preſident or a 
vice: preſident concur. There is a circumſtance, which a 
has not always been attended to by the ſociety; appoin t- 
ing of miſſionaries, faulted as to morality, benevolence, 
and moderation, called high-flyers, younger ſiſters of 


n claſs the religious opinions which have appeared 
in our colonies under three general heads, the merely 
ſpeculative, the antiquated obſolete or out-of-faſhionopt 
nions, and the profeſſions or ſectaries which” at preſent 
ſubſiſt and are likely to continue. i % II e P6564 
1. 'Speculative private opinions are of no conſequence 
in a ſtate, until the — form themſelves into 
ſeparate large ſociety meetings; I ſhall enumerate a few. 
The AnTinomians [4d] affert that the laws of Moſes are 


This error was become obſolete, and remained only with a very few 
22 or vicious people until lately broached here by the vagrant 

r. W——1d, an inſignificant perſon, of no general learning, void 

of common prudence; his journals are a rhapſody of ſcripture texts, 

and of his own cant expreſſions. In his — the inhabitants of 

Maryland he writes, conſidering what uſage your ſlaves commonly 

«*« meet with, I wondered they did not put an end to their own lives or 


an uniformity to the church of England, by occaſioning ſeparations 

and animoſities none the een En at — he 

| the preſent conſtitution of the church of Eng- 
land: be was no miniſterial or court tool, as was the famous Sa- 

cheverel in the jacobite part of queen Anne's reign, becauſe the go- 
vernment at preſent have no occaſion for ſuch: he did not travel as 

a Haturaliſt or as an hiſtorian for obſervation, hy the perquiſites of 


preaching to defray his charges ; becauſe he had no genius nor applica- | 
tion for ſuch ſtudies, Here we may obſerve, what trivial things may 


142 — AdennICa. Pane 
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en i 
rm 


bad works _ 3 A 7 | 

eee eee ee eee 

ligious charity towards one another, ſeeing — worſhip | 
modes: 


tw make veſtments and orher fancifubeccls ſiaſtical e 

rations. amatter of controverſy, isveryabſurd ſe}; fach 
maifferent trivial-circumſtances may. be a to cha 
taſte of the vulgar: the Greek — Atinenian churches 
in the; Levant preſerve the mode of their religion by 

| pageantries. The Jews had a ſuperb; magnificent tem- 

ple, a numerous train of officera, very, expeniive 

' facrifices. Simplicity and frugality — 4 af life is 

at preſent thought to be moſt — and is generally 

practiſed : even in religion theſe — have ſuffered 

ſucceſſive reformations; the chureh of England is leſs 

| expenlive than that of Rome; the three 4p difſent= 

| ing worſhips in England are leſs. expenſive than the L! 

church of. En gland, and the N dune n re- 


gion to ng ecRence. 


be-greatincentives ta 8 ach aids che engl af his 
arguments lay in his lungs,) a vehement frequent 2 — | 
D i. pig i naus peculiarly adapted to act the enthuſiaſt. hon 
pars veſtiments or dreſs and action; in — 3 * congregations he 
efted che church of England dreſs, and Paul = | 
in the.cartoqns. of Hampton · Court. He and his diſciples — | 
be.great promoters of impulſes, extagies, and wantonneſs-between the 
__ b po cha — re oeiſen aliens, and itinerancies, are 
VPLIOBR! QUACKETY'»! 
le] La Voltaire in his letters... mites, that, tha diſputes. among the 
capuchina, conserning the mode of * eee cowl, were: more 
— 834 among the. phzloſophess 
| — ber ol great — if. 2. fall 
6 ſeeing the ſogiety fax N | 
no cate of them; they.are-not able ta build. publick places of — 
and ſuppomt a goſpel miniſuy, and when they endeayour it, the ex- 
Pence. __ their, e ee, | 
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by th] See Summary, vol. I. P · 447» : 5 


* e elt een of et, and that all 


probates, and that they might deceive any perſon who 
was not of their community, magiſtrates not excepted, 


even win an erk. They esch dich nn. 


in many articles. 


The MuGcLETONIANS b] are extin&.. | 
 TheGoxTox1ans of Warwick in the . of Rhode: 


Hand, were of ſo ſhort duration, they are not to be men- | 


tioned; ſee the ſection of Rhode Iland. 
The rigid BzownisTs Li arcrelaxed 1 into independents . 


and congregationaliſts. 


The INDEPENDENTS | in all our colonies, have falltiva 


ſome reformation, and are at preſent called congrega- 
tionaliſts. 


Pon ir aus were for reforming the reformed religions 
5 greater abſolute purity ; that appellation is now ob- 

ete. 

SEEKERS waited for new apoſtles to reſtore chriſt 
. ; theſe have quite diſappeared; 

 REemonsSTRANTS and CONTRA-REMONSTRANTS [KJ 
or or predeſtinarians and free-will men. The remonſtrant 


125 The father ef ibis family, was Henry Nicol born at 88 
in Veapbals, and had reſided ſome time in Holland 3 he firſt ap- 
ared . 1540, and pretended to be greater; than Moſes or 

#RIsT: 2s Moſes had taught Mankind to hope, Chriſt to believe, 
he taught love, which is the greateſt; and that he kimſelf was not like 
John the baptiſt, a fore: runner of Chriſt, but Chriſt was rather a 


of him, and that the kingdom of Iſrael was to be eſtabliſne d in te os 


of his miniſtry : what he wrote was mean and incoherent, full of vain - 


boaſting and profane ee of the prophecies, ache Chriſt | 
to bis _ perſon. -  * | 


| we 1 p. 2 
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are alſo called Arminians [7]. It is not a 3 of an = 


natienal church or embodied communion; there 
ſome perſons | of this private opinion, among all the 


ſectaries. Their diſtinguiſhin tenets, are, univer 1 


race to all man- 


redemption, an ho 75 or of 
+ being en- 


kind, who by. life ac 
duet rr ues pa Ns 


evil. 


e 6 er wade which now fun 
and are likely to continue. 


1 _ not mean a church hiſtory of 1 
biſhop Burnet well obſerves, that ccleſiattical hiſtories, 


are only hiſtories of the vices of the biſhops and other 


Clergy. 


Moſt rtartes i in reli igion have been occaſioned by 
vulgar people not capable of giving allowances for the 
allegories, fables, and idioms of expreſſion uſed in 


the Levant, from whence we had our ſcriptural books; 


but taking them in a literal and vernacular ſenſe, 


vhereas the prophets generally uſed lofty a ex- 


preſſions. 
In our North-America colonies there are none pro- 
pay to be called ſeparatiſts, Roman catholicks ex- 
ed (in Maryland, and by the proprietary charter 
Penſylvania, Roman catholicks are not excepted) 


bas by the act of union (territories thereto 3 
the church of England is the eſtabliſhed church, thoug 


only nominal, in all our colonies and plantations. The 
denomination of whigs and tories [m] (Dea gratias) is 
| [1] So called from Arminius their leader, who was ſome time pro- 


fellor of divinity at Leyden in Holland; they were alſo called: Re- 
_ **monſtrants, from their remonſtrating, 1618, againſt ſome articles of 


| the ſynod of Dort concerning predeſtination, election, reprobation, 


and the like z thus the adherents to the princes of Germany, who pro- 


teſted againſt ſome rroceedings at Gs Ger of Spire i in Germany 1 529% 


were called Proteſtants. 
n] Tory, originally was a name giv en to the wild Triſh popiſh rob- 


b who favoured the maſſacre of the W in W 3 8 
1 8 
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loſt: there is no general church POTS 

the articles of union, that of the urch of England 

eſtabliſhed in perpetuity; but 3 in favour to the 
good erh diſſenters of many denominations, 
the colonies are not quartered upon by the regular ec- 
cleſiaſtick Fogg ao: the direction of their proper 
officers, archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, 
prebends, canons, and other ſubaltern officers : che 
church of England exerciſes no juriſdiction (the office of 
the biſhop's Fe hs is only nominal) no more than 
the county aſſociations of miniſters in Connecticut, 
or the volunteers 4 reſbyters (in imitation of the claſ- 
ſical kirk juriſdictions of Scotland ) in ſeveral of our 


colonies. 

I ſhall not bs delineate or deſeribe the pa price, 
church of Rome, the epiſcopal church of Englan 
the preſbyterian kirk of Scotland; they are general 
well known. 
a The papiſts are of no note or notice Le excepting in 
| N and Maryland; in Penſylvania by their new. 


no charter, 1701 from their proprierary and governor 


and aſterwards applied to all enormous high fliers of the church. 
Whig was a — name, firſt given to the country field devotion 
meetings, whoſe ordinary drink was the wn or whey, of coagulated ; 
ſour milk, and afterwards applied to thoſe who were a the court 
intereſt in the reigns of Charles II, and James II. and for the court in,” 
the reigns of Kine" William Sn king George. 
l] Church governments may be various, and all equally. Andie 
preſeript on as in the civil governments of various nations there 
are monarchy, ariſtocracy, democracy, and compoſitions of theſe, . 
9 — general alliances, treaties of peace, and other tranſactions 
— are equally admitted. 
** Oy y years ka, in Boon were foe pp —_— his” | 
me riſh carters a ters of the uaſion, 
— . — 1 their miſſion and diſa —. 
As the grants of M land and Penſylvania do actually tolerate the 
poblick — of the Roman catholick religion ; and as that religion 
pernicious to human ſociety in general, and tends to ſubvert our 
pre Kapp happy conſtitution ; why 1 not be ſuppreſſed as to pub- 
6 by an act of the B parliament, without giving any 
— other good grams and "chanen 9 and in the” 
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Wil Penn, the clauſe of kberty af confeience di 
not OR 421 8 3 £4 No perſon who. Fe 
 **acknoyled 855 1 ighty God, and live qujetly 
* under the Ciyil government, ſhalt be in any ways mo- 
c leſted. x In Ph 55 there is a publick popith 
chapel, frequented by 2 pogr low ſet of Triſh; their 
ſts are always England or Marylan d born, Jeſuits, 
an genera of goe dud and behaviour; Triſh 
jeſuit is never ſent.” In Maryland are m = 4 E ca- 
tholicks, their original proptietary was popiſh ; at preſent 
there may be ten or a dozen publick popiſh- chapels; M 
father. Molineux of Port Tobacco is. their director or 
ver..." * 
LyTHERANS [p] are to be found * in _ provinces 
- fp. and Penſylyania, The Lutherans differ 
the Roman catholicks principally, 1. Communion 
— 985 — 85 and wine. 2. Divine worſhip in 
Indulging prieſts or. miniſters 
pe des Some profane perſons might 
e 0 bar that his reformation was 
ing tc - e of wine and ayes to the fra- 
_texnity, of c N. as. Ki SORRY (0A 4, 06D re ren in 
- Kaglend: was owing; to — petticoat affairs. Here we 
may obſerve, that from very trivial matters, — — great 
and good revolutions have proceeded, In the city of 
New-York there is one Lutheran church, and in the reſt, 
of the province ok New-York.ſeveral diſperſed Lutherans 
by the importation of foreigners from Germany in 
queen Anne's reign. In Penſylvania the Lutherans have. 
a church in Philadelphia, and ſeveral in the country. 
FPnhere is one Swediſn Lutheran church near Philadelphia, 
one or two more in che country Near prov: * 


l Lather, 8 at Mansfield, in G 2 became 1 80 
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deere one jn ſeven years from yer 


nerally wi th good mn mas War 


tionaliſts are the ſame in all eſſential articles of cf ca 


Proper 
clergy in forms of church governme 
of publick worſhip, and veſtments. The preſpyterians 
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Px STT ERTANS, church of Engtend!'s A eg 


doctrine, and their laity are all of the fate faith; 
diſtinctions are only with regard to their aer 


in bur colonies are of two forts, 1. Thoſe who follow 
the manner of the church of Scotland as "ftabliſhed in 


Scotland by act of union: all diſſenters from the churelt 
of England, (Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and 3 
excepted) ſouth of New- England, are called p 

rians, the congregationals not excepted; "thus the if 


ſenting con tion in the city of CUT UE tho 
under a 2 — — from Boſton, is . 
prefbyterian. The Scots Rn are modelled ac 
cording to a directory firſt agreed upon by an aſſembly . 
of divines at Weſtminſter" in the time of the civil war, 
and appointed by the general aſſembly” of the kirk of 
Scotland 1647; they uſe no liturgy. 2. Theſe are pro- 

perly called Calviniſts I], and follow . confeſſion of 
Feidetberg (in the palatinate of Germany) ſuch are the 
church of Geneva, feveral churches in Germany, ſuch 
are the church of Holland, and the huguenots of rance 3 
they uſe not only a Hturgy or common prayer, but alſo 
an eſtabliſned form of plalmody. A calviniſt — 
chureh ſubſiſted may years in Boſton, and is lat cake 
there being no French new comers, and the chi 


| rhe” late e underſtand Enghiſh berger hen 


m Ain as bore ii Peary in France cho: a man of g 
learning; he began his reformation at Geneva; died 1564, æt. 105 he 
ga voluminous writer; his inſtitutions ae maſter: pioce of elegant 


Roman Latin. 


It is a common miſtake, that by Calvinifts are underſiood predeſiina- 
rians; before Calvin's time there were many predeſtinarians; the Ma- 
hometan- are not Calviniſts; ſome predeſtinarians as well 
as free will men are ee Armenians, bernuly 9 opinions, 


F — 


| wh ns 
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148 BriTisn Settlements in Anezica; PAR II. 
French. There are ſeveral inch in the pro · 5 
vinces of New-York and Pentyivants i; | 

| ConoREGATIONAL1STS is the religious mode of New- 

England, (ſome church of Bagdad, Anabaptiſts, and 
Quakers excepted) the preſbyterians are only ſpeculative, 

| becauſe by act of union they can have no eccleſiaſtick. 
, claflical juriſdiction in the colonies, and therefore are only | 
jo Cn but leſs rigid and narrow in admiſſion of 
church IS! and 1 _ Weine. The New-Eng d 
congregationals may be called. ck age wg r] retorm- 
ed, as not exactly the ſame with the green 
one of the three licenſed diſſenting profeſſions in Eng 
land, -but formed according to a p — (ſo they cal 
it) of their own ſcheming; this * 9 was by a reſolve 
of the general * recommended to the churches, 
but never enacted. 
At t, anno 1750, the general method of the 
New- gland congregationaliſts [s] is, when a goſpel 
miniſter Is wanted, the devout elderly men of the pre- 
einct invite ſundry preachers to officiate; theſe are called 
candidates. In the next ſtep, the church members or 
communicants (all males, even the pooreſt upon the 
by a ma charity, and negroes) at an appointed. meeting, 
thy rity, vote for one of theſe 8, and give 
rmal call. The following ſtep, i is 5 general 
—— of the men of the congregation, who pay 
miniſterial rates, and are qualified as town voters, to 
i. af or diſapprove of the above choice; if any diffi- 
culty happens, à council of delegates from the neigh- 
bouring churches is called for advice, but their opinion 
is only of advice, but not abſolutely obligatory, This 
council when they attend the ordination, are called the 


11 Thename of Independent is quit extin® in our American cd. 
In the ſecond ſeſſion of a ſi Trang the civil legiſia — 
Bun May 1680, aſe wir og 3 faith . 
much the ſame with that of the independents Wanne : 


age 58, called the Savoy confeſſion of faith. 
mats P- 428, &c. ds ho. r ogcaiogl bat, 


ordination 7 


* oY 


1 8 J 00% 2, Mandi cant 
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Ordination FAERIE Upon any occaſional difference in 


a2 church, ee ere eee but not ob- 
| ligatory, ' and ifſues in a vote of the church. mm. 


cants or. general congregation. 
The congregationaliſts of Connedticut: are regulated 

by a platform or confeſſion of their own (ſcarce differing | 
from tliat of Maſſachuſetts - Bay) preſented. to their ge- 
neral aſſembly by the miniſters and other delegates 
Sept. g, 1707; the general aſſembly or legiſlature or- 
ned, that all churches [.] —— thereto ſhall 
be deemed eſtabliſhed by law ; .but no ſociety or church, 


ho ſoberly diſſent from the faid united churches, ſhall 


err Fp e eng as gan uy 


be —— from Gar 
e 3 wan 


ſciences; :: md... 
There are - Gveral' cons 


in ſome trifles; for inſtance, the rev. Mr. Colman, after» 


wards D. D. from one of the univerſities: of Scotland, 
though frequently in mixed converſation he declared his 
diſſent from the preſbyterian church government, anno 


1699, perhaps in humour and ſingularity, ſet up as a ſe+ 


from the generally received congregational mode, 
and pe vith a deſign to —— ſome inclined to the 
manner of the church of England, to contribute towards 


his church; his ſeparation was only in trifles, viz. uſing 


the Eord's prayer, of leſſons in the bible, the 
hatband and roſe of the church of Enlgand clergy, ” 
freer admiſſion to the ſacraments of baptiſm and the 


Lord's ſupper'; his ſucceſſor the rev. Samuel Oo is 
4 good man ih. 197459 


-1 1722, there was a nile 0 a or ſecelſus 
from the congregational mode by Mr. Cutler, preſident 
of Yale college in Connecticut, and ſome of his former 
pupils. In-conſequenee of their ſcheme, they went to 


11 In many ref pedts I admire the prudence and extonomy of this Xe 
government, but here I cannot avoid obſerving a ſeeming e 
and afterwards not 'reQtified, becauſe by act of union May 1, 1707, 


church of England excluſively was the only church eftabliſhed b _ 


in all our plantations ; this act was eee 
cling the charch of Bagand Spar. 


17 NY 4 


England, 
of miſſionaries; their 


{ nerally good: 


— 3 a ol ow farm 5 ir we! 
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obtained epiſcopal ordination, and che benefir 
godlineſs was great gain. 

-AWABAPTISTS: See vol. I. p. 445. Their effemrial 
and diſtinguiſhing doctrine is with relation to baptiſm ; 
they 2 adults only, and that by immerfion or 


vuania thett are ſixteen or ſeventeen different ſorts: of 
Anabaptiſts, Engliſh and German.! I ſhall inſtance ſome 


of — —œ 1. Engliſh Tu, a ſober and 
people; German Anabaptiſts, debe 


le: the German Anabaptiſts — no 
publick 2 of worſhip in Philadelphia, but many in 


the country, and 
one of their bran 


— called Meniſts, they have no 


ment E The . 238 


about „from Philadel men and women eſo 
ſing a a and a ning r ſeparate ES 


men wear a monkiſh habit, without breeches like capu- 


chins, but lighter cloth; as to oaths they are the ſame 


with. the Quakers and Moravians; though an [illiterate 
people, they have a very decent chapel” and as craftſ- 
men, they are very ingenious; upon a fine ſtream 
have a griſt mill, a ſaw- mill, a paper mill, an dil 

and a mill for pearl barley, all under one roof, which 
brings 1 There is one Eng- 
liſh Anabaptift meeting in P — ſome in t 
country. 2. Firſt day 


holy de, 
zs the Sunday, na ct Me Ae) het | 
day baptiſts, on the ſeventh day e or AA faden they 


A 
. 


Not le . the vagrant 1 be a ſeparation 
1 2 Not e church; the Separatiſts a ars — hg the cure or 


gary guten in fr makers _ e ren po | 


b ak <A 1 8 


1 e meet 


| This formerly was a very wild ſectary, and 
| — 4 run into many ſubdiviſions ſchtce to be enu. 
merated: Lam well informed, that ee ente 


refuſe the qualification oath ; | 
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Gert + CEE ee eee ee wr 
meet for publick worthip; and abſtain from eummDοn 


labour: but labour, See. on the Sunday or Hrſt 2 
the werk ; of thoſe ther is a co 
and in Weſterly of Rhode=Iſand colony; and fever 


tion in Ne 


ylvania.' 3. The Art duy apt 
ofe whO gs” £4] in 
15-464" = 
iſtswho-do not admit of ſinging in pabliek worſhip; 


they: alledge that there muſt be a great deal uf hyp6- 


in promiſcuous as it eunnot be Imagined 
——— of the comgrgeticn't in the hummel td | 


7 finging at the ſame time. 


-Qvaxexs, fee vol; I. p. 447. As dier are bor ther 
the confinement of reeds; | confeſſions of faith; 
forins; Emmons,” articles formulas, and the ie; ke) 
catmor poffibly break looſe into ſectary ty! ſabdivificie. 
Their-principal doctrines are to be in ted ft 
their praddice; (ir i> ry'be wiſhed thit it wefe ſo in A 

Mollis of religion) their induſtry, frugality, urttal 
zenevolence or frlendſhip [J. THE externaf part öf A 
Quitker's teligion confiſts 'only in trie matzere; Hs 


and ge « defervieth 
ee hoy \ 
in ti t 
eee 105 T. . 4 0 


teacher; he exclaimed againft the eſtabliſhed clergy; ſome b —— 


ſoldiers became his 22 tes and would not fight; in courſe the priſons 
were po 1 E. Charles II adminiſtration * were ff 
—.— . ay tythes, eee 


to p 

bete of Sc wrotean'apo 
— Atetl it tothe Eng, Wich abated" | 
Peith; foi Of ves enn, became 3 Quaker: TRY 

Fox went upon 4 miſſion into foreigh counties, Fla 1 0 
f6ori returned homk; this Penn was prof rietaty 2nd dvernor 
Trani; Be wrote twofolio bebe; in favor of the” 
_ 7 Holines lately N 


= 


rtr n 
nit Lag 


Not'on 


in the net 
anties of ker, 
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252 deres, Suse i Aves. Paint, v 
antiquated modes of - ſpeech, thee, thou, thy, &c. 
and an antiquat —— «plain coat without plaits, or 
rad abt the: pockets an ſleeves, beaver like hats 
with horizontal brims as is generally worn by the church 
— wh ſillanimous 3 of not de- 

ing themſelves rce againſt an in enemy 
is very Sabine? Pro PATRIA is not only a — of na- 
tions, but of nature. They ſay that a regular clergy 
with benefices are hirelings, and, like mercenary troops, 
do duty only for ſake of their pay, and are not to be ſo 
much depended upon as the . or e coukeh: 
entious exhorters.. 

- Quakers hold all wearing and og of tythes: un- 
lawful; they do not find fault with the v, Abe forms of 
civil government, but give obedience to any eftabliſhed 
government; all who — the gift of the light within 
them, men or women, are ſufficiently ordained to 
preach the goſpel without any commiſſion from A 
church, or afliſtance from human learning; all praying 
and preaching premeditated or extempore without the 
ſpirit, are ſuperſtitious will-worſhip and idolatry; they 
uſe neither baptiſm nor the Lord's fa — 

Unjuſtly they are ſaid not to rega the ſeriptures, 
i We in their exhortations, writings, and defences of 
their orthodoxy, no ſect uſe ſcripture phraſes and quo- 
ne, 11 more than they” dow” Their aſfirmation in- 


10 1 tall here re give a few inſtances of heir eflablitting ſome 2 their 
tenets by 1. They ſeem to be generally Arminian, James ii. 
20. But we tho know, DO vain man! that faith. without works is 
dead.“ Acts x. 34. God is no reſpecter of us, be that fears 
«God and wot ighteouſneſs is accepted of him. 1 John. ii. 2. 
And he is the propitiation for our ſins, and not for us nly, but for 
« the fins of the wyoLE world.” They cannot believe that God has 
fore-ordained | a certain part of mankind to periſh, and a; certain . 
to be ſaved; becauſe in ſuch a belief there is no need to take care of 
ſalvation or good morals; this is execrably pernicious, and. voids all 
- doarines, 1 us or moral. 2. All ind have an innate-divine 
light, which if attended to, directs them into 22 good and holy life, and 


= avert them from i and paſſions ; “ This is the ligh be, Jobn.6. 9.) 


«© which * that cometh into the wor 342 


ſtead 


Stor X. 


23 perjuty 3 government oaths, are: 
they have almoſt loſt their ſolemnity. They uſe the 


| believe a reſurrection of the juſt and unjuſt, and that 


baptifis is not efſemial to chriſtianity, it mull be of the ſpirit, A 
ed wit 


Bo We. 


lem that hate vou. 6. Their refuſing 


* 7 


W RRop - We 
ee is not to be faulted, becauſe it is equallß 
inding, and falſifying is ſubjected to the ſame penalty 

become ſo commom 


ſame ſubterfuge with our more illiterate teachers and 
exhorters, 1 Corinth. i. 26, &c.. ** Not many wiſe after 
b the fleſh, not many mighty, not many noble are 


2 called ; but God hath choſen the fooliſh things of the 


2 to confound the wiſe, &c. Their ſilent 
pon the Lord in their publick places of de. 

votion, 1 1 by many, but they ſay, at that time, 
they have a divine teacher in their own heart. They 


pon 5m hn e a reward to every man according to his 
they be good or evil; but as ta the 
nature and manner of the reſurrection they are ſilent, 


they only fay, that it is not ſafe to be too inquiſitive 
how the dead ſhall be raiſed, and with what bodies. 


1 Corinth. xv. 44. There is à natural body, and 

there is a ſpiritual body the apotle Pal "faith, 
«Fleſh and blood cannot 1 ingdom of God, 
<« neither doth corruption. inherit incorruption,” ; » wt 


ai. 16. John indeed bapti water, but ye ſhall 88855 
<. with the holy ghoſt;” © Ohrit'was born under the law; he 

the law and was circumciſed : *in Chriſt Jeſus, neither eircu ; 
* nor 1 availeth any thing, but a new creature: as they 
have charity for thoſe who uſe water baptiſm conſcientiouſly, and who 


uſe bread and wine, ſo they ought to have charity for us de Gifaſe | 


them, becauſe we believe they are ceaſed in point of obligation, . In 
anſwer to 1 Tim. ii. 12. But ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
uſurp authority over the man, but to be in filence;” they produce the 
apofile Paul, Rom. xvi.” Who adviſes to help thoſe women which la- 
— in the goſpel: iu bur dible e ape Cd e i e 
r 97 5 18.“ And on my ſervantꝭ. and on 


vo my 1 maidens, I pour out in tlioſe days of my ſpirit, and 


1.5 , Fall pepe. , Last bearing of arg e | 


44. Love your enemies, bleſs them that eu 


v. 12. „ Bat above all things, my brethren, 
ven, neither by the earth, neither by any A but let v 
eg 7 IO and your nwynay, leſt you fall into condettination.”” | © 
La | Mon A- 


ab d 1% 


x54 Barrien ir AMERICA. Parr I. 
122 1 5 ur 22 { 137 ” KE $47 ©1 "ou 91 . Tho 71430 _ 
tvania. - 40 what: 40 of che Kriel parlament 
1749, in favour of their affirmation inftead of an 
they cul th aun andient proteſtant "epiſcopal" church; 
call ehomſedves Units frarrurh of Pied brethien, 
Friends: fa! N 4. N 
de Meravians — 10 — —— * 
faithʒ and can be characteriſed only From their manners 
and prouching aeg * cnthruflaſtieal ſtrain; 
vernment they are epiſcopal, büt refuſe 
taking | fs 


5.5 do the Menerifts 
La ee they "refuſe carrying arts, but 
pl with nor tran; © and in the country 


te towards the pecuniary charge of a 
ſettlement About fifty of "ſixty miles from 
— at their Tolemii beſides the 
geen dee as violins, havtbols and French horns $3 
they poſſeſt 5000 or 8000 acres of land, and make con 
ſiderable ſettlements; they are very zealous towards 

converting the Indians; ſome Indians have joined their 
- and live with them; they ſend miſſionaries abroad 
| every where, even to Greenland, or Davis's ſtraits; 
beginning of June 1749, there e in Philadelphia 
natives of Greenland, two young men and a 
young woman converted in their owrreotmtry by Meri. 
viarmilfionaries;" they came in à ſhip belon aging to the 


fociety which had carried thither t 1 1 years 
framed church [5] to be e e theſe Green- 


„ in Philadelphia they have a cih. 
at Bethlehem 


Shs 


| high nde 8 5 $þ 
Here we may tranſiently obſerve, that at this caſual © mo 
dans from lat. 5, lat. 40, — lat. 65, their hair, eyes 
| 9 wane dow farther north, —— 
en — entifely The 


Quakers refuſe; they uſe inſtfumental mu- 


nce a ready 
lenders fe) en e W wo] ** ; 
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Srer. X. 
ral parts 
many, and cee "ro Philad 


Thoſe af che four colonies:of 1 


confeſſion; of Augiburgh in Suabia of Geimany, 3. Th 
c Jerieys there are the — — — 1 | 


eee or D $ 9 ae. aloe in a Hine, 23 


3 ]ð§ ˙·ð ⁵²˙ de. CE os Bhs. ona, 


r 


zn che fame 
to Greenland. The Morayians have a miſſiam at 


in Surinam, and two Indian converts from chenct, with 


the Greenland converts, and ſome converts ofehoDets- 
ware Indians, met at Bethlehem.) / 1 10 nil worn Dalles 
5 I. The Moravians [d] have Aang Ae ja Bun. 


286 of ſome — in Germany 


n a B. do devlaee in ue 
oh preſence, of Almighty God, the witneſs of che kruth 


'$ 1 fayz” but if convicted of wilful and falſe afirining, 


hall incur che fame pains and penalties as are enaRted 
law againſt wilful and corrupt perjury; but ſhall not 
chair alks affirmation be qualified to give evidence in critical 
caſes (Quakers N r and 
e lg id HD 
After. che general deſ plantation ſecxa 
es, theſe in each colony 6 ou hve bee emumerne; 
t by-.anticipetion they are to de found,” 
gland are a 101 


Tork, beſides the 


length. 2. In the province of New 


Dutch Calviniſts, and ſome Lutherans ef the 


hut in general were à naſty ſort of c triftians, _. 

7 S6 culled fron Meri; u Shy waſhed 46 Bodem; the 

9 de a ſprdut from the old ſtock öf the Hullited ;* the Haitith 

W 22 of Huſs and Jerome of Bohemia, ſollowed thrcenvrs! of 
al fe, who a e oy 18 75755 and of PER a 


Lollard, 
* 183 Ots 


; 1 1 all as 5 
Englatd, Holland; and Gel- 


lyania ſome men of letters; Mr. 22 was 


church of England, thereiare-the mode of the Kirk er 
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1256 Barrian :Settlements in AMDRICA. PAR. 
Scots and qualcers rule the roaſt: . Beſides 
the church of England miſſionaries in the country af 
Penſylvania, there is one Enghiſh church in Philadelphia, 
a very large congregation. In Philadelphia (and many 
in the country) there are two preſbyterian meetings, one 
called new lighrof W hitefield's/in{ticution; the other ac- 
cording to the Scots preſbyterian mode; and beſides ar 
Wy — giſtance in the country there is a congregat 
Cameronians or covenanters, who renew the lemn 
league often, and deny all ſubmiſſion to magiſtrates from 
the ſovereign to the oonſtable, becauſe at the revolu- 
wo the — by law aſſumed to be head of the church, 
and contrary to their covenant, in England eſtabliſhed 
lacy inſtead of preſbytery. The Quakers have two 
E in Philadelphia. and a meeting almoſt in 
| every. town of the three firſt ſettled counties; | 
in in the other > three counties — do not prevail; but | 
e power by their two irreſiſtible 1 
_ unity; they have the ſecret 
— Oe ung people up to theſe, and let them 
think . — as they pleaſe. 3 In Maryland 
there are ſeveral . — to the 2 RE: ; hs 


grows: 2 
pa ane Reed er e e "af t 
ol robacco-per ani. without any regard to : 
the increaa t the congre : in Maryland are ten 1 
. 
0 


or a dozen publick Roman catholick chapels, many preſ⸗ 
byterians, and ſome Quakers. 6. In Virginia there are 
no diſſenters from the church of England,” a few Qua- 
kers excepted, their clergy are not noted for their piety 
and morality or exemplary life, and require miſſionary 
reformers more than the ob io Os 7 of New-Eng- 
land; it is ſaid that many of them are a ſcandal to t 0 5 
profeſſion of the church of England.” 7. In North - Ca- 
rolina ſearee any religion; there 0 two r 
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and a few 


a Caroling A... are 
church ot England miſſionaries, and the progeny of 
ſome Scots W 9. In N DE NIHILO 
NIHIL. 
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All charities, ex ting to poor orphans, other i impo- 
tent poor, and W of a parents, are charities 
ill applied; charities towards comparing pop fo Hom, 
one mode of religion to another, where 
ent with ſociety, are not laudable. 


Buy a general naturalization, foreigners 8 rue im- 


ed to all our colonies; but to be intermixed with 
the Britiſh ſettlers, their publick worſhip of any deno- 
mination, and ſchooling to be in Engliſh [e]; thus in a 
few years, they will not differ from the Britiſh only 1 in 
family names. 

In New. England the congregationalifts at firſt acted 
with too much ſeverity, which occaſioned ſome inha- 
bitants of Boſton to petition K. Charles II. anno 1679, 
for a church of England, modeſtly called the kin 
EN (thus it is with ambaſſadors chapels,) ng 

not an eſtabliſhed, but tolerated or Pe place 

of worſhi 7 

The 3 concerning the perſecutions of diſſen- 
ters from the congregational way were very ill founded; 
for inſtance, 1725, the aſſeſſors of Tiverton and Dart- 
were by a proper watrant from the province 
treaſurer committed to jail for not TING the ONE: 
towards common rates. rt 


re in Pennin of ring Gran ſhook was 
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\ The dominions of New- England. It is a. 
p tation "of induſtrious ſagacious hy andmen, not- 
Withſtanding that ſome of the meaner ſort are villainz, 
corruptlo optimi peſſima, eſpecially in not, paying. BF. 
. juſt debts to the inhabitants. or calers, ol che neigh 
ing colonies ; in alt their elections of governor, 4 
ſellors, repreſentatives, judges, and other publick offi- 
cers, by cuſtom, they generally prefer the moſt worthy. 
Their eaſtern 2 $ have been tainted by the adia- 

cent paper-money-making colonies of Maſſachuſerts- 
Bay an Rhode-Iland, and followed that 1 5 


1260 


ol going into the better currency of their weſtern a 1277 


jab province of New-York z. the Connecticut adm · 
niſtratſon are at preſent ſealible of this error, and have. 
reduced. all their Of gs fees and fines to a 
money, —l could nat avoid this. preamble, 1 way of 
eulogy upon the preſent adminiſtration in hte EXEMr , 
plary juriſdiction. They have ſubliſted as a govern- 
ment about ninety years, and from œconomieal experi-, 
ence, have formed a body of laws lately reviſed and. 


publiſhed anno 1750, in a wal folio of 258 pages, of 


- the, moſt natural, equitable, plain and conciſe. Laus fer 
Plantations, hitherto extant. 5 

This colony at preſent is by royal charter, a oali⸗ 
tian of two diſtinct voluntary "cairn formed from 
articles by ſubſcription 6 many planters, then called 
Hartford and New- Haven colonies. That of Hartford 
was from an emigration of ſome diſcontented rigids 


ſome townſhips adjoining to pes jt (ſee vol. I. p. 444-) | 


they went weſt fouthwardly, lanted the Ind: now 
called Og, Suffield, Endel, Windſor, 1 — 


\HIS i is 1 "wy py the” four 8 Formerly 


2 8 hf we jt ed in ab a 


WE 


on 7 


of Mafſachuſetts-Bay, as agent from the lords > and 


ford; Werben feld, Sec. ſome of thels: ere within tlie 


Maſſach 100 tts juriſdiction: thoſe who were er the 


by ſubſcription of articles them- 


Tent ry but not legal juriſdiction. be Pe election e 
magiſtrates was 18363 1637 people from Eagiand un- 
der the direction of Mr. Eaton, Mr. Davenport, &c. 

urchaſed of the Indians, and began another — 
— juriſdiction upon Long. Iſland found called 
cu -of Wee en and continued one of the 
united colonies of New. England until the reſtoration 
7 Frey II. and was then with the ſaic colony of 
rd by royal charter incorporated baked 1 
colony of Connecticut. 
John Winthrop, ſon of John Wikia" 


Brook, arrived at fort Saybrook 1635, and was after. 


reſtoration of king Charles II. he went home and ob- 
tained a royal charter i incorporating Hartford and New. 
Haven colonies into one united colony; he was fourteen 
years rnor of this united colon n 
Thb fit volunteer — ah re 
Edward Hopkins, born in England 1600, a *Turky- 
merchant of London; he returned to En land, waz in 


ſeveral offices there, and died in London 1657,” 1 Alto. 


nately-with him Mr. Tang was choſen governor. After 
4 SAUCE 
Ern edued ee ages Mee figs! 1647 to 1663, were 
1 1 Plymouth, Hartford, and ee ; HA 
wring the confuſiqns or civil war in England, the colapjes in ame- 

1 wes mere negleBied, and acted at pleaſure. _.. 
225 John Winthorp, formerly governor of Connectjeut, died in 
Bo April 5, 1676, at. 73, eldeſt ſon of Mr. W 6 . 
J..... 1649, ole 


He was much given to experimental philoſophy and medicine; ſe. 


veral of his recipes are ſtill uſed by that family in charity to the, poor; 
gel — © pc to — firſt philoſophical, trank , 


actions of the London royal fociety ; he was 4 Seat admiror of V 


Heljpont, and dealt much in antimonials. e 
Wk. | 


ſelves Ader he 'model of Maſſachuſetts- Bay into 3 v0 


8 Tf} 


wards choſen governor of Hartford colony. Upon the 
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pere choſen governors. 


160 BRITISH Seetloments: in Anni A. Page II. 
them George Willis, bande Welles and Jobs W 


Mr. Eaton, an caſt. une ED of, London, 
one ox on entees of Maſſachuſetts colony, with 4 


— ws — ſueceſſive years governor, he died 1637; 
to him ſucceeded Francis Newman, he continued three. 


or four years governor and died. Mr. Leet, a lawyer, 


ſucceeded and continued governor until Hartford and 
New- Haven were by royal charter united into one colo- 
ny, and was their deputy governor under Mr. Winthrop 


while he lived, and after Mr. Winthrop's death conti- | 


nued ten years governor till his own death. . 


We ſhould have mentioned that Robert, carl of War- | 


wick, having obtained a grant 1630 from the council of 


Plymouth, procured a patent from king Charles I. of, 


lands in New-England from Narraganſet river, as the 
fea coaſt: runs towards Virginia forty s, and caſt. 
and welt from ſea to ſea or to Maſſachulett ſouth line; 


this was made over to William viſcount Say and Seal, . 

Robert lord Brook, and company; they built a fort at 
the mouth of Connecticut river, and called it Say-Brook ; | 

but finding no profit to acrue, * 1 it to 11 ber. 


tlers I 644. 
reſent boundaries of Gb colony.. are 


—_ ſeventy-two miles, ſettled 1713 ; its [i] eaſterly 
line upon the colony of 'Rhode-Iſland of about forty- 


five miles, ſettled 1728; its ſoutherly line is upon 


Long-Ifland found, being a ſea line of about ni 


miles in a direct W. ſoutherly courſe from the mouth of 
Pakatuke river to the mouth of Byram river; its weſter- 
line as W ſettled with New-York, and by a deed of 


5] See vol. I, p. 416. miſtake it was cid o have been 1 
** p. 416. by confrmed | 


mw See vol. II. p. 93. 


ers 1637 ſettled at New - Haven. After 


[5] line upon Maſſachuſetts- Bay province of. | 


twenty miles caſt from Cr land pe reer 
river; N. 12 d. 30 m. E. fifty- two an 


7 e = * 55 3 Fe 


one e river, merging | ma bo 


Ser. XI of Conn zeriepr. 1 25 161 EY 
er from the colony of Connedticut, to "he 2 : 


14, 1731, is as follows. 
his weſt line was re gulated thus, 


alf miles to 
a continuation of the Madachbsetts and Cormecticut di- 


viſional line in N. lat. 42 d. 2 m. J From n * 

ſaid projection from Courtland's | POR = 

| eaſt, ſeven and one quarter miles, then W. 8. W. thir-/ 
teen miles ſixty- four rod, then 8. S. E. ei zht miles to 

the mouth of Byram river. A line pafallet-yyith te 


30m. 


firſt two lines at the diſtance of one mile thiee quarters 
of a mile and twenty rod eaſtward is the 2 boutt- 


dary between Connecticut and New-York, and the 


land comprehended by theſe parallel lines is called che 
Oblong granted by Connecticut to New-York as an 


equivalent for ſome lands upon the Sound, ſettled by, 
but not originally belonging to, Connecticut; this was 


confirmed by the king in council. _ The Forge con- 
rains about 69,000 acres, whereof 295 acres is 
in difpute, the pro being claim by Eyles and 


company, alſo by Hanly inde company J it remains 


a place of refuge for the miſcreants from New- 
and New-York. 

The partition line between New-Yotk and Connets. 
cut as eſtabliſhed December 1, 1664, runs from the 
mouth of Memoroncok river (a little weft from Byranm 


river) N. N. W. and was the ancient eaſterly. bounds of 


New-York till Nov. 23, 1683, the line was ron nearly 
the ſame as it is now ſettled, | 

Duke of Hamilton's grant took in part of the preſent 
cojany of Connecticut: this grant w-as from Narraganſet- 


W731 Courtland's s point is computed to be forty miles as a 


from the city of Ne. Fork. 
II This N. W. corner of Connecticut colony is twenty and three 


quarter miles from Hudſon's river, about nine miles above Kin 


Albany. 
[i]. See New-York ſection. 
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Bay to Connecticut river, and N into the country 
— it met with Maſſachuſetts ſouth line; but as, this 
was never purchaſed of the native Indians, and never 
ttled, it may be deemed as obſolete; there have been 
Ne attempts to revive this claim, but never proſe- 
cut 
The Indians almoſt extinct; they have a frnall reſerve 
upon the eaſt ſide of Connecticut river at Piſtol point in 
. a very ſmall parcel of Nianticks about 
five or ſix miles weſt from New- London; there is an 
gap reſerve of acres upon New-London river in 
the northern parts of that townſhip called Mohegins. 
by Oy Shay ng are eight convenient ſhipping ports 
for ſmall craft, but all maſters enter and clear at the 
rt.of New-London, a good harbour five miles within 
and deep water. Here they build large ſhips, but 
their timber is ſpungy, and not durable; it ſplits or 
rives well into ſtaves; ſmall veſſels are built at Saybrook, 
Killingſworth, New- Haven or Wallingsford river, &c, 
In the Sound the tide flows from ſix to eight feet, the 
1 bone water is upon the Long-iſland ſide, 


| Foreign veſſels entered and cleared in the port -ofN ew- 

London from the 25th of March 1748 to the 25th of 

March 1749 ; ſcarce any regiſtered more than eighty 
tons, and generally are Weſt- India traders. 


Entered inwards.  Cheared outwards. 
Brigantines | 13. - 40 
Sloops 2 0” 1 37 


4 Schooner 4 Schooners ; 5 


7 862 

Here, as in all 1 . hs W and 
other cuſtom-houſe officers, are by warrant from the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in conſequence of an order 
from the treaſury; the commiſſioners of the MPR di- 
rect all officers of the revenue. 1 


: the repreſentative of the freemen of 


Indian reſerves. 


government, 2 1 
A and h 


vil xt. 
"fn' Conneticur the go! 


zent is in the Rand of 
ple [4], as Was 
alſd the x but at preſent no colon 7 of general 
lands remain (fo it is in Rhode-Iland) es excepring ſome 


In the reigns of Charles II. and e 1. the colony 
of Connecticut (as alſo of Rhode - Iſland) in the caſe dt 
their charter, did not ſtand a law ſuit at home, as did 


Maſſachuſetts· Bay, but tacitly dropt their charter or ju- 
riſdiction, and upon the happy revolution tacitly reaſ- 


ſumed their juriſdiction, which was e and 
ſubſiſts to this dax. 1 | 


"This colony e a charter 5 them, b by the x 


Jones of Hartford wary low: Havel was l to har 


| of the old n of Maſſach uſe tts Bay. 
As to their wars or rather bickerings with the Canis, | 


French and their Indians, as alſo with our intermixed In- 
dians in their inſurrections, they were in common with 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony and province; we refer to the 
ſection concerning Maſſachuſetts-Bay. What ha r r 
E to the Connecticut wr le ſe yo 


ment Find property are in the crown; Sen cee N. — j 


to er ae New-York, N Nova- Sen TY 


3. e. 
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rat of the Comedlicut. CHARTER: | 75 


0 Connecticut colony. Was incorporated, April a 27, 
* & 1662, by charter of K. Charles II. from the humble 
petition of gineteen gentlemen. principal proprietors 
ein the ſaid colony, partly by purchaſe for valuable 
4 85 onſiderations, and partly gained by a conqueſt; and 
ving remote from other Engliſh plantations: theſe 
[0 emen's names are — John Winthrop, Henry 
larke, Nathan Gold, Henry Wolcot, John O gden, 
John Clarke, John Maſon, Matthew Allyn, Richard 
0 Ereat, John Talcott, Thomas Welles, Anthony 
awkins, Samuel Willis, John Toppiogs R Richard 

| 15900 Daniel Clarke, Obadiah Brown, John De / 
« Matthew Chamficld, with all others who ſhall be made 
«freq of the company, arc incorporated by the name of Y 
6 THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE ENGLISH co- 
ox OF CONNECTICUT, IN, Nzw-ENnGLAND IN Au- 
nien, with perpetual ſuccefſion, to purchaſe land 
* and chattels, and them to leaſe or alien as corporations 
ein England may do, with a common ſeal; and there 
1 N be elected out of the freemen one governor, ons 
deputy: governor, and pro agen Viz. the 2. 

2 6, hn Winthrop, vernor . 
— * firſt twelve aſſiſtants Aue Wilks, 
„ thew Allyn, Nathan Gold, Henry Clarke, Richard, 
* — Ogden, _ Tapping, John Talcatt, 


* Themas : 


+. td AT... ˙“TA . ů —-mĩ— He 


. P Thongs: W. elles, Henry Wolcott, Richard 
% Paniel Clarke; the governor may at any 


two from one place, choſen; by the freemen uf 


_ © ral oaths for the due performance of their offic 


inhabitants born there, or at ſea, co 


40 martial; and upqn juſt 


* 


45 Vier 


< © aGembly; to have two annual 
8 4 


1 ſiſt of the aſſiſtants and deputies, not 


de place to be 2 general aſfernbly, whereof the governor 


times of their meeting and elections; toadmit 
66 * and canKtirute ſuch officers as they ſhould - think fit; 
> every year on the ſecond Thurſday of May, 


7 he (promos, - deputy governor, aſſiſtants, and other 


** officers, ſhall be in the {aid general court newly choſen 
< for the yeur enſuing, and to anette rere. 


aner nor to take 


< two aſſiſtants; the firſt gomi 
he inhabitants 


<< his oath before a maſter in chancery, 


ce to have a power to import inhabitants and gods 
<« the colony, p the uſual duties. All our ſuhjests 


from thence to he dxemed natural born ſubzecte. 'Fhe 
„general aſſembly. to erect judicatories, and i, mate 


. reaſonable laws, not contrary to the laws ot England, 
iſtrates,.4ad 


< and to ſettle forms of magiſtracy and magi 
<< to impoſe lawful fines and other penalties 41 an inge- 
* neral, that our ſaid people may be ſo religi 

* peaceably, and — 2 as that their goed 11 
< and orderly'converſation, may win and invite che An- 


« tives of the country to the knowledge and ene | 
the only true God and Saviour of mankind g+this(with = 


<« the adventbrers free profpſſion, is the only and prin- 
* cipal end of this plantation. A power martial to raiſe 
<« forces for their o/ defence, to kill or othatwaygs:de- 


« ſtroy by all fitting ways any who attemptthe:detrt- 
upon occaſion g ue lar 
auſes to invade ani deſtroy 
ies of the en I 


ment of the colony, anc 


«che DAGVES e | 


1001 17 


+ NOS . 


O ConnacvricyT...,yq Mo. 


el 


Thurſday i in Ocdober: and ſecand Fhurkday of . 


—. 


and deputy governor, and ſc of che de as leaſt | 
to be ſeven. This general aſſemhliy may change the 


into 
to or going 
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. Barrisng garden in Wee d Parr 1 | 
is reſerved to all his majeſty's ſubjects to fiſh, 
uh to build wharfs and ſtages upon waſte lands—This 
e ony is bounded eaſt by the Narraganſet tiver, com- 
<<) monly called Narraganſet- Bay, where the ſaid river 
e falleth into the ſea; and on the north · by the line of the 
e Maſſachuſetts plantation, and on the ſouth by the ſea; 
r and from the ſaid Narraganſet-Bay on the eaſt to the 
— on the weſt part. To be holden in free and 
common ſoccage as of our manor of Eaſt- Greenwich, 
paying only the fifth part of all the ore of gold and fil- 
e « Ver! that may be diſcovered there. 
E By writof privy-ſeal, | Hownuw.* 
| Their preſent enacting ſtile is, Be it enacted by the 
* governor, council and repreſentatives, 1 in 2 court 
8 r and by the authority of the ſame.“ 
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Norfolk 


| | ann 


Canaan 
Kent 
New-Haven county. 


| | Milford aa 
| Guilford 


Brentford 55 
Wallingford | 3 
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+ Sdibury county. 
\New-London 181 


I Norwich 
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ws ye ſends two repreſentatives pe 
thoſe marked * which are new or en repre pay 
no colony rates, and conſequently ſend Waden and 


to the general 1 or * : 


Eaſt Haddam ſend on 7 one repreſentative a. 

The freemen of each town ſhall in September meet 
to chuſe re eſentatives for the general aſſemhly, and 
twenty perſons in nomination for che next Nah general 


election. In April the twelve affiſtants.to be choſen by 
the freemen of each town out of the twenty nominated 
5 to be ſent ſealed up to the general . 


th the votes for the governor, deputy Seeds 2 


l and treaſurer, as alſo, votes for the re 
tives for the May aſſembly called proxies; 1 me by 


the conftable of each town. 9 

The alſiſtants and the repreſentatives are paid or out 'of 
Annually two generale courts; the firt Ei Heron, 

called the Rs of 7 cledtior 

in May, where the freemen ſhall elect a 05 — 


governor, twelve aſſiſtants, tr treaſurer and e = 
— £17098 
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 fecond/at New Haven, ſecond Thurſday in October: in 
the general court ſhall ſubſiſt the power of making 
laws, granting leyies, diſpoſing of colony lands, ere&- 
ing of judicatories andofficers, granting releaſe in bo 
minal or capital caſes, diſſolving and proroguing 
themſelves, The governor, deputy governor, 05 4 
cretary may call a general court upon emergencies, No 
member of the general court during its ſeſſions, to be 
arreſted, except Ke treaſon or felony. Every town may 
ſend one or two deputies. Previous to all other buſin 
the houſe of repreſentatives; or deputies are to chuſe 3 
3 and clerk.” They are the only judges concerning 
eir own election. Eyery day's abſence, fine ten Thil- 
lings, to be paid to the colony treaſurer. In ant OR 
the governor in the upper houſe, and ſpeaker'in 
lower _ ſhall have a ME, yore. 


5 * 


4 2 


* 


All l caſes ehtecetſing 8 7 Tata alte of 2 „ fillings nun 
5 determined by a wad of 8 pe men in common 

n 

Lens ih ſhiny & #20 enlighten 
be'choſen ſury-men to e in the ſeveral courts, 92 
Hfication fifty ſhillings at leaſt frechold, rated in 
neral liſt; the names of the jury- ten o ckoſen mal d. 

t in a box with a lock, and when an number of 

ury-men are ſummoned to ſerve at any coutt, the town 
conftable ſhall at random draw fo many out of the box, 
as is required from that town; any juror fo Bro but 
not appeating at the court, penalty ten ſhillings, and 
deficiencies in juries to be filled 4 talibus citcumy in 
The 1 of Jury-men to be annu ly choſen in 


town. 
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N. B. 104 " pla why Haddam an 
dam, Coleheſter, Bolton, illington, Toland, and 
Litchfield, in the county of Hartford; New-Milford, 
band ig gl: in the county of New-Haven; We 

bury in the county of F airfeld; and Killingley in the 
county of Windham, which ſend reſentatives to the 
gene fal court or alſembly, do not Fa. jurors to the 
1 BF, 4 Aj Do, 

All judges and ju ices are int y the 
aſſembly, 92 0 So oned 9 755 governor 285 
f rovince ſeal; the 10 . Aae ee, and ak 
1 * are Jultices 6x Mio. 
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and award execution. This court to be held in each 


170 Bx Iris 22 in W Par U. 


428 Ws 2 {+ 


As to che courts, darn though the caſe may. be We 


1 value, no jury is required; there 1 i M4 


1. The court of probates. | 17 
2. Court of vicorageieniry: are the 3 officers as for 


' New-York. 5 
3. Juſticiary court of admiral, ; ſome of the- judges 


are from New-York. 
There ſhall be 2 ſuperior court of judicature, — 


latory from county to county; this court to conſiſt of 
one chief judge and four other judges (whereof three a 
quorum) and ſhall have cognizance of all pleas of the 


crown that relate to life, limb, or baniſnment; of di- 


vorce; of all pleas, real, perſonal, or mixt; the ſame 
to try by a jury or otherways, proceed to judgment, 


county twice annually. © The chief judge, or in his ab- 
ſence, any three of the judges, may call a ſpeciab court 


upon extraordinary occaſions. Any one judge may 


open and adjourn the court, and where no judge preſents 
the ſheriff may adjourn the court to next day. The 
judges to appoint and ſwear their own clerk. 


An inferior court of judicature to be held in each 
county twice a year, by a judge with two or more juſtices 


the quorum commiſſioned for that purpoſe z to deter- 


mine by a jury or otherways all civil cauſes, real, per- 
onal, or mixt, as alſo. all criminal matters, not ex- 


tending to life, limb, baniſhment, or divorce. . ON 
Power to levy a county tax. 

A ſpecial county court may be called upon any extra- 
ordinary occaſion, and may adjourn themſelves to any 
diſtant time to appoint and ſwear their own clerks and 


county treaſurer, Every chief judge. or preſident, or 


f moderator i in any civil court ſhall have a caſting vote. 
A court of probate conſiſting of one judge and aclerk 
by him to be appointed, to be held in each of the follow- 


ing diſtricts, called the diſtri of Hartford, New-Haven, 


e eee F . WE Plain field, Guilford, 
| Woodbury, 


; — 3 | 
[I ty — 8 — ee . 


> PV 0 EE 8 


le 


8. 


nr 


- Woodbury, Stanford, Eaſt-Hadham, Litchfield, Dan- 
bury, and Norwich. In difficult caſes may call in two 
or chree juſtices of the quorum. Any perſon aggrieved 


* l and review ro a dart uperier court of. the 


unty. 
> >: The judges of hats to enquire after all eſcheats, 
2 give notice to the colony treaſurer, who is to make 


fake — publick vendue of all eſcheats for the benefit 


of the 1 but if afterward any juſt title of an how 
ar, it ſball upon reaſonable terms be reſtored. 
xecutors after two months probate, — to 
e an inventory of the deceaſed's eſtate, ſhall forfeit 
five pound per month. Executors refuſing to accept, 
adminiſtration ſhall be granted to the next of kin, or 
2 ipal creditors. Executors neglecting to prove a 
ter thirty days, ſhall forfeit ſive pound per month. 


eee upon iateftate eſtates, to the widaw or 


next of kin, at the diſcretion of the judge of probates. 
The diſtribution of inteſtate eſtates to be, one third of 
the perſonal eſtate to the widow for ever, and her dower 
of one third of the real eſtate for life; the remainder. to 

be equally. divided among the children, but the eldeſt 


ſon to have a double ſhare; and if all daughters, they 
ers inherit as copartners; the diviſion of the eſtate to 


by chree ſufficient frerholders upon oath appointed 
by the of probates. The portion of any child dy- 
ing before of age or married, ſhall be divided among 
the ſurvivors. No repreſentatives to be admitted among 
collaterals after brothers and ſiſters children. Where 
no legal repreſentatives, the widow ſhall be allowed one 


moiety of the perſonal eſtate for ever, and one third ot 


the real eſtate for life. All los of lands made. ws ad- 
miniſtrators ſhall be void. | 
Marriages. No perſon 185 be 3 3 pub- - 


liſhed in ſome congregation, or ,publickly Wa up 
eight days before | ſuch marriage. No perſoa to qoin 


people in marriage, beſides a juſtice in the county or 
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12 BaIT ISR Settlements in AMERICA. Pau II. 
dwell. Any juſtice or miniſter marrying perſons with- 
"out publication,” and certificate of che conſent of the pa- 

rents or guardians, penalty twenty Any man en- 
ee to obtain the eons of a maid, without 
liberty of courtſhip from the parents or guardians, for 
the firſt offence five pound, &c. Degrees of kindred 
forbidding mat ringe, are according to the Levitical law, 

and ſuch in are declared to be null and void, and 
to fit upon the gallows with a rope about their neck, 
and ſtripes not-exceeding; forty, and to wear the letter I 
on their arm or back. If any perſons within che ſaid 
degrees do marry or cohabit, or perſons cohabiting after 
divorce, penalty as adultery ; excepting caſes of ab- 
fence, as the law directs, where the e court: m_y 


41 to marry again. 0 
A man found abed with another: man's wiſe, boch 


to de whipt not exceeding thirty ſtripes: Men er wo- 
men 1 25 rey PRs; fine _— reer u five 
He 4: 1 
The age of conſent deer am gede wks man fourtabh 
#t. to the women twelve æt. No perſon unmarried ſhall 
keep houſe of himſelf, without conſent of the town, pe- 
nalty twenty ſhillings per week. Contracts of 
under parents, guardians, or maſters, are not valid. 
The ſelect men and overſeers of the poor, with the aſſent 
of the next juſtices, may bind out poor idle r 
to twenty- one æt. girls to eighteen r. id 5 
The dower for widows where no jointure views tema 
before marriage, is one third of the perſonal eſtate with. 
out limitation, and one third of the rave er ous che real 


cſtate for life, but to keep it in good repair. od 


All perſons of right underſtanding #t. weemy one 
u „ though excommunicated dy deed or will if 
ſeventeen © t. and upwards, may dif! 


poſe of perſonal 
eſtate. The age for chuſing of . enn 
teen æt. for males, and twelve æt. for females. 

Where parents or maſters neglect children under their 
care, the let-men may bind ember, * twenty - 


one t. girls to cighteen t. A adiots, 
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ster. xl. Of Convzerieur. 13 
Idiots, impotent and diſtracted, ſhall be under the 


direction of the county courts, to be provided for by 
the following degrees of kindred; father or mother, 


father or * A wech children or en 
e 


en, ir able. eſtates of ſuch (if any) by a proper 


order may be ſold for their maintenance. Where no 
ſafficient relations or eſtate does appear, they ſhall be 


| CEA me at the charge of the town where they live. The. 
c. men are to appoint them guardians. _ 

Idle perſons and drankards; by warrant to be brought 

before-a juſtice ; the goods of ſuch perſons ſhall be un- 


der the management of the ſelect- men, who may ſell 


alt or part (not real, without an order of the 
afferbly) of their eſtates, and on deficiency, diſpoſe of 
their perſon to ſervice for a certain time, to pay their 

juſt debts. May appeal from the ſelect-· men to the county 


date All fuch perſons are diſabled from making of 


contracts. 
In this colony is no tad court of chancery ; in 
ſome caſes the general court act as a court of e 


on: equity. 


-Falficiary courts of oyer and. terminer, called aſfzes 
and general goal delivery, is the ſame with the ſuperior 


The court of vice · admĩralty, the ſame judge and 
other officers of that court, which ſerve for the pro- 
vince of New-York, ſerve alſo for the colony of Cann 
necticut. 

The juſticiary court of admiralty for trial of crimes 


=” 


committed at ſea conſiſts of judges, ſome from the colony 


of Connecticut, and ſome from the province of New-. 
Tork, purſuant to the inſtructions from home. 


A juſtice may determine in any caſe not exceeding, 
- forty ſhillings, if land is nat concerned; if the judges | 


find that the jury have not attended to the * 
they may cauſe them to return to a fecond and third, 
canſideration, but no more, The judges to determine 
in cafes A where the jury ag hs © 
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from a county court. 


paying to the defendant his coſts to that time, may amend 


"TR 


yy BrrriRn Settlements in AmERica, PART II. 
ſpecial verdict, viv. If the law be ſo in fuch à point, 


<«c then we find for the plaintiff, but if the law be other- , | 
% ways, then we find for the defendant.” May appeal 
from a juſtice to the county court, and from thence 


may review to the next county court, or appeal to the 
next ſuperior court; from the review to the ſecond. 


county court, may appeal to the next ſuperior court, 
but without any review in the ſuperior court; but if 


from the firſt county court he appeal to the ſuperior 


court, he is admitted to review in the next ſuperior 
court. In a debt upon bond, bill, or note, for a value 
not exceeding forty ſhillings, no appeal to be allowed, 
and if not exceeding ten pound, no appeal is allowed 
No appeals are allowed to the king in council. Some 
have gone home by way of complaint at a conſiderable 
charge, but no relief, excepting the caſe of John 
Winthrop, Eſq. who- procured a declaration - of the 
king in council, © That their law concerning dividing 
land inheritance of an inteſtate was contrary to the law 


of England, and void:“ but in ſubſequent caſes this 


colony have no regard to the declaration. 
The general aſſembly hear writs of error againſt pro- 


ceedings of the ſuperior court; and in ſome inſtances act 


as a court of chancery. | ee ee 
Where any other court exceeds their juriſdiction, 
the judges of the ſuperior court may grant a pro- 
hibition with the ſame power, as the king's bench in 
England. © Shs e ae: 
Sheriffs to be appointed bythe governor and council 
called affiſtants, giving ſecurity ; in caſe of riots or great 


oppoſitions in his office, may raiſe the militia of the 


county, and to be under his command. Ba . 
Each county appoints one king's attorney. 


In caſes of account, the court may appoint three au- 


* 


r = 


In caſes of abatement of a writ, the plaintiff upon his 


the 


Sxer. Xl. Of Connxerrevr, © 175 
the defect and proceed. No wrir ſhall abate for a circum- 


4» 


and four pence, per mile, travelling out; chief juſtice 
of the ſuperior court twelve ſhillings ; aſſiſtant judges 
nine ſhillings ; county courts chief judge ſeven ſhillings, 
juſtices of the quorum five ſhillings; licence to a tavern 
keeper three ſhillings; acknowledging any inſtrument 
ſixpence ; to the ſecretary for the colony ſeal one naue 
to the general aſſembly for every petition one pound; 
attornies fees, ſuperior court eight ſhillings ; inferior or 
county court four ſhillings; goalers fees, commitment 
and diſcharge two ſhillings; for dieting each priſoner 
per week two ſhillings ; to a county ſurveyor of lands and 
for -his houſe, beſides expences, four ſhillings 
diem. N. B. Theſe fees ſeem to. be in the bills of the 
emiſſion equal to three and half old ten. of New-England 
e r  y 0) 
Publick houſes of entertainment for each town to be 
nominated in January annually by the magiſtrates, ſelect- 
men, conſtables, and grand jury-men, be approved of 
by the next county court, and licenſed by them: the 
houſe-keeper not to ſuffer ſons not of age, or ſervants, 
to fir tipling, fine fix ſhillings ; ſtrangers and foreigners 
excepted: none to keep company in publick houſes 
evening next following the Lord's day, or days of faſt; 
any perſon found in a tavern (ſome exceptions) the night 
before and the night after the Lord's day, or after nine 
ee | o'ch 


ih GOO / 
"8 In all actions before a juſtice; fix days warning is re- 
1 quired; before a county or ſuperior court, twelve days. 
#4 | Any defendant upon default, paying down to the ad- 
1 Wn coſts, may be admitted to the tryal. 
7 Jang 4 815 of lands to be tried in the county where the 
if No perſon to be kept in priſon, where ſufficient eſtate 
Ir does appear; where no eftare appears, the debtor ſhall 
> ſatisfy the debt by ſervice. q Pe tvs 
1 | | Fees. For attending the general court, per diem, to 
1 an aſſiſtant ſix ſhillings, to a repreſentative four ſhillings 
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o'clock in any other night, fine three ſbillin 
ſpecial warrant,. houſes may be broke open; in 
after perſons in taverns ;. inhabitants not to ſit in a ta- 
vern drinking above one hour at a time, exceptin upon 


to be poſed, up at the tavern doors with a Lau 5 

of entertaining them u "tp of three 

aufe to brin jon for drink, 
days; none but licenſed 1 to ſell. ſtrong liquor in 


8 exceeding one quart of wine or . or one 


on of any other liquor, fine three pound firſt offence, 
25 


| able e to be whipt not leſs than 85. a it 
exceed ling fifteen ſtripes every offence. 7 


10 Connecticut (and all over Neu. England en ed 


ſſtituted townſhip is a coxroRAT1ON;) the qualification 


for a voter or freeman is twenty one æt. and upwards, 
with: a freehold rated in the common lift at fifty ſhillin 
or perſonal eſtate rated at forty pound beſides his poll or 
perſon. Townſhip meetings or aſſemblies may make 
prudential laws or orders, penalty of tranſgreſſion not 
to exceed twenty ſhillings. Townſhip officers to. be 
choſen annually in December, viz. ſele&t-men not exceed- 
ing ſeven, liſters (aſſeſſors) not exceeding nine, &c. all 
elections to be by a major part of the qualified voters. 
| Town clerks to regiſter marriages, births, and burials. 


No perſon to be admitted an inhabitant of a town, but 


by conſent of the ſelect- men; no ſtranger to reſide ex- 
days without liberty from the ſelect· men, and 

theentertainer finable. A ſtranger continuing after being 

warned out, fine ten fhillings per week, or whipt not 


excceding ten ſtripes, One year's reſidence l BH 


e L_as inhabitant. . A ſtranger emertained above 


place they came from; if they return, ſhall 
2 toties ae TING not exceeding ten ſtripes-. 


2 3 by. a 
arching 
extraordinary occaſions, fine ſix ſhillings; tavern hunters 


1 | 


pound ſecond offence, and ſo doubled every offence , 


days, the entertainer ſhall be at the charge if taken 
lick. 8 ants to be ordered from conſtable to conſtable 
e 


WP OPTICS Es 9 


Annually 


ARS. Wa Ea REES 


Gn: --., 
4 


"choſen; and may levy: taxes as may 


Each horſe or mare of three years old and upwards at 3 l. 


r 


22 
. 


Annually on the firſt — of March'the proprietor- 
- hips not conſtituted into townſhips, are to meet and chuſe 
a moderator, clerk, treaſurer, and a committee to ma- 
nage affairs in the intervals of their general meetings. 
By a major vote computed by intereſt, they are to be 
be needed. Suffi- 
cient partition fences to be five feet, if rails or wooden 
fences; ſtone fence four feet high; or hedges, brooks, 
ditches, creeks, rivers, in the judgement of the fence- 
viewers, equivalent thereto. No perſon to feed his cat- 
tle in his neighbour's land, as if common field, without 


leave, from oth April, tooth October. 


eee conſiſt in the articles of rates; impoſt, and en- | 
Rates comprebend! the poll-tax. Every perſon an- 


nually, at or before September 10, to give ina lift of his 


polls and rateable eſtate: thoſe liſts to be returned to the 
general court in October: perſons to be four- folded whe 


leave out part of the eſtate, or who give in no- eſtate; 
the liſters may relieve people overcharged, may appeal 


to a juſtice, and to the ſelect-· men of the down very 
male perſon from ſixteen to ſeventy æt. to be ſet in the 
liſt at 18 l. (governor, deputy governor, aſſiſtants, mie 
niſters of the goſpel; preſident and tutors of the colle- 


giate ſchool; ſtudents there, ſchool-maſters,' and infirne . 
| rc are excuſed) every ox at 41; each ſteer, cow, or 


ifer of three years and u 


pwards at 3 I; ſteer or heifer 
of two years at 40s; each 


teer or heifer of one year 20 8. 


of two years old 408. of one year old 208. Bvety 
ſwine one year old and upwards 208. Each dwelling- 


houſe with adjoining land 208. per acre; plow and mow-w- 
ing land in ſome countries 158. in others 10 8. in others 


78. 6d, per acre; boggy mowing meadow land 5's. per 
acre; all upland paſtore or mowing 8 8. per acre. Pe- 
culiars to beafſefſe@ by the neareſt town. Veſſels at 155. 
per tun, The prefiden of Yale 2 mini- 
Vor, II. N ſters 
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178 DBriTz$H Seitlemenis in AMtrica PART II. 
ſters of the goſpel, their eſtates in the towns where they 
live are exempted. All allowed attornies at law, 50 J. 
their faculty; and others higher in proportion to their 
buſineſs. All traders, &c. to be rated f wha faculties | 
at the diſcretion of the liſters, + 

 RaTzs. In our American colonies, in alſefling. of 
rates, real-eſtate is generally valued at ſeven years in- 
come, which is favourable. In Great-Britain, lands are | 
fold at twenty or thirty years purchaſe. _ 

In Connecticut 1 d. rate, amen, from 4000 l. to 
5000 l. currency. _ 

ImposT. There is a high duty upon the exportation 
of all timber and lumber to the neighbouring govern- 
ments of Maſſachuſetts, New-York, Rhode-Iand, and 
New-Hampſhire; this is deſigned in lieu of a prohibi- 
tion, that after ſome years the colony may not be deſti- 
tute of thoſe materials. The impoſt upon rum is per 
gallon 1 d. if imported directly from the Weſt-Indies or 
ſugar iſlands, and-2d. from all other parts; a drawback 
is allowed upon its exportation. 

Al foreign trading veſſels not owned in the colony at 
clearing, to Pay = powder money to the gave] 
officer. 4 

The governor with advice of the council, upon oc- 

aden. by een may for a time prohibit the 
xportation ain and ather proviſions; delinquents 
1 theſe = by an r ines om, 4 a LR 


county court.. 


ExcisE 34. per Sg on "it's wine and Adil U 
quors; this is applied to defray county charges. The 
county courts to appoint receivers of the exciſe, fees 2 8. 
in the pound. Receivers may. agree with * publick 


houſes by the year. | 
The act regulating maritime affairs extending from 


147, to p. 152, in twenty-ſeven ſections ia their law, 


K; does not vontain any ding peculiar, _ * ; 


4 
« 
* 


By the act for forming and regulating the militia, the 
' governor to be captain mos, a the deputy governors 
general: the military companies of the ſeveral 
townſhips to be formed into thirteen regiments of foot, 
and to each regiment of foot, one troop of horſe of ſixty - 
four men, officers included. Theſe field officers of each 
regiment, colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major, to be 
appointed by the general aſſembly, and commiſſioned by 
the governor, Once in four years to be called: together 
for regimental exerciſe. All male perſons from ſixteen 
to fifty æt. to attend military muſters, excepting Indians 
and negroes, ſecretary, juſtices, church officers, mem- 
bers of the collegiate ſchool, allowed phyſicians and ſur- 
geons, repreſentatives, ſchool-maſters, attornies at law, 
a miller to each griſt mill, ferry men, conſtant herdſ- 
men, conſtant mariners; ſheriffs, conſtables, and impo- 
rent perſons. All militia liſted ſoldiers to be provided, 
beſides their accoutrements, with on epound of good pow- 
der, four pound of bullets, and twelve flints. In each 
company of ſixty-four ſoldiers, beſides officers, there ſhall 
be a capt. a lieut. and four ſerjeants; where thirty-two 
ſoldiers, there ſhall be a lieut. ,enſign, and two ſerjeants ; . 
where but twenty- four ſoldiers, there hall be two ſer- 
jeants. - The companies to be trained four times a year, 
every ſoldier for not appearing to pay three ſhillings. 
The arms and ammunition of all perſons in the 
vernment to be viewed on the firſt Monday of May an- 
nually. Each trooping horſe freed from rates and im- 
preſles. Diſorders on training days, may be puniſhed 
by laying neck and heel, riding the wooden horſe, or 
fifteen ſhillings. The fines to be applied for colours, 
drummers, halberts, banners, trumpets, trumpeters, 
and other charges of the company. The colony to pro- 
vide a magazine of powder and ſhot, and the ſelect 
men of each town to provide military ſtores. for their 
„ tam. „„ „ 
Ly The ſelect men may appoint watches and - wards in 
Y their ſeveral towns. FFF 
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voters. [! 


in Connecticut about 100, ooo pe 


Any perſons may form themſelves into artillery com- 
panies fo called, for promoting military exerciſes. 

Deſerter from the king's fervice, fea. or land, fine 
twenty pounds, and half a year's impriſonment, - 
Ihe trainiog militia of this colony, may . conſiſt of 
about 15, 00 men. 1740, at à great Rrugele in the 
election of a governor, there were about 400 


ad 
# < 


No impreſſes of perſons or cattle, but by warrant, 


with a reaſonable allowance for ſervice, and for damages 


if any happen. : 03 43 
© To] In the houſe of repreſentatives of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, in their 
J a, June 3. 1748, they declare that Connect is 5 thirds as 
ig (meaning in perſons and eſtates, but not in extent of territory, 
n of Maine included) as the province of Maſſa - 
chuſetts- Bay. With ſubmiſſion, I find Connecticut not half fo big in 
numbers and eſtates as Maſſachuſetts- Bay. At times by the prudent 
adminiftration of the juriſdiction of Connecticut colony, their taxes 
were only from 40001. to goco l. currency per ann. whereas the polls 


and rates of the Maſſachuſetts- Bay, were at the ſame time per ann. 


about 400, ooo currency. TK : 
1742, By che valuation on Maſſachuſetts-Bay, were 41,000 white 


males taxable for polls; allowing for coneealments they may be efti- 
by four according to 


ed at 50,990 fencibles ; which multiplied 
Ir. Halley's rules, makes 200,000 men, women, and children; and 
op 6. goers), the neareſt eſti- 

mate that can be made of the people in New-England, ie 


_  Maflachuſeits-Bay 200,000 
Rhode-Jfland 30, o 
New-Hamplhire 24,000 

FO CCC 
One fourth part of theſe are 90,000 feneible men, one fifth.is 70,000 
fencible marching men, ſufficient to ſwallow up the French of Cana- 
da, and Cape-Breton iſlands at a few meals or encounters, 
In political balances, the number of inhabitants is a grand article. 
In Great-Britain and Ireland are about ten millions of people, in France 


about double that number, in Spain about five millions, according to 
| the duke de Riperda's eſtimate, in the ſeveral United provinces called 


Holland, about three millions; but the produce of trade called mo- 


ney, ſometimes implies the inferiority of fencible men; thus the ge- 
neral balance of trade being in favour of Holland, it becomes the 


center of exchange for all Europe. W 


freemen 


L] 


n srer. PY | O Ruvynisun uns, . 1552 


1 f | 7; beir produce, manufaFure, trade and navigation. 


Connecticut uſes ſcarce any foreign trade; lately they 
| end fome ſmall craft to the Weſt - India iſlands; they 
vent their produce in the neighbouring continent colo- 
nies,” viz. Wheat, Indian corn, beaver, pork, butter, 
| | horſes, and flax. For ſome years they have been en- 
deavouring to raiſe hemp and flax; fax may ſucceed, 
but hemp ſcems to its a ſtronger ſoil and warmer 
climate; it thrives better farther ſouth, as in Penſylva- 
nia; that from the northen parts, does not dreſs ſo 
Fare nor whiten ſo well. The Ruſſia hemp exported + 


4 rom the northern parts of Archangel, Narva, Revel, and 
1 | Riga, i is brought down from the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia. 
Y Wool, hemp, flax, and iron, are the general materials 
of of all our manufactures. The raiſing and manufacturing 
LY of hemp, flax, or any other herba into cordage, canvas, 
Its and other linen, is a general and great advantage without 
n. any detriment to our mother country; it may be fo 
* diſad vantage to our traders to ak va Germany, — 
. Holland; t private lucration ou ve way _ a . 
— — The linen buſin e 
A the flax, watering of it, beck 5 
lag * 


— ing, ſpinning, weaving, c. 

nce, the government of Connediient 
eftabliſhed = a corporation for commerce, called the New- 
London ſociety; but in the fraudulent humour of theſe 
times, contrary to the delign of their inſtitution, they 
ſoon began to manufacture printed ſociety notes to be 


impoſed as a currency: the government in their wonted 
ana” . der declared it a nuſance; theſe bills 7 4 
the id WA currency, and called in at the charge of the 
ance 
g 00 _ all countries; This inhabitants may be ee th 
1 | aer claffes, t. Villenage of coatters. 2. Leomanty or 
goal farmers who improve their own freeholds and g. Gen- 
che try who live by the rents of their eſtates fargjed' o 


bar others; . him 
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Iriſh potatoes or ſolanum eſculentum tuberoſum C. B. P. 
is much planted in New. England, thrives well, and is of 
good uſe; varieties here, are the rough coat, red coat, flat 
white, and long white: my taſte prefers the rough coat. 
I] There is copper ore in Simſbury hills, about a do- 
zen miles welt of Connecticut river; it has been wrought, 
but did not turn to account; at preſent it lies dormant. 

For their wheat and Indian corn; ſee elſewhere, as 
alſo for their merchantable ſalt pork. 


Ship building and ſtaves are their chief lumber export. 5 


[e I "Ee from Mr. Baden, as was hinted before, | An ingenious 


miner and eſſay ſent from London a few years ſince by a company of 


entlemen. to explore New-England for metallick ores and minerals; 
he found, 1. Bog and rock iron ore. plenty, but not profitable. 
2. Some lead ore, but ſo intermixed with rock and ſpar, as not to 
turn to any account. 1. In Simſbury near Connecticut river, there 


were three different companies wrought for copper ore; Mr. Belcher 


and Caſwell, they alſo erected a ſmelting houſe in Boſton ; thoſe 
turned to no account, and the affair dropt. 2. Some aſſociated mer. 
chants of Boſton, got a leaſe of ſome adjacent 1 mine lands; 


they carried it on with vigour, and ſent quantities of their ore to Eng- 


Jand ; the company found the ſcheme turn to no advantage, and de- 


fiſted. 3. A company of bites, rented ſome adjoining lands; they 
N to find e. ſhoades, 2 od ſym for veins ; they put 


ome of theſe pretended rich ſhoades aboard of a ſmall floop; this 
loop perhaps by contrivance ſunk in Connecticut river; the owners 
did not find it adviſable to weigh the ore, leſt the fallacy of the 
ſhoades might be diſcovered. Schaylers rich copper mines in the Jer- 
ſeys, are not-much-wroyght; the owners keep them depoſited as old 
gold. There are ſome 65 mptoms of copper ore in Attleborough, but 
J there is a magnetick iron ore; it 
2 a red ſhot iron, not good, (ſee vol. I. p. 540.) In Attle- 
orough Gore is ſome copper ore, but ſo intermixed with the iron rack 
ore, as to render both unprofitable... 45 
Mr. Baden found ſome allum late or ftone; hut no yitriol ſtone or 
pyrites, ſuch as is found on both ſides of the river Thames in England, 
along the Kentiſh and Eſſex ſhores 3 no ſalt ſprings.; we have ruddle, 
which ſerves to mark ſheep, and may ſerve as a owe colour for 
priming, as Spaniſh brown, and black lead in Brimfield; theſe are not 
metallick ores, but boles or terras4 of ochres, there are none of an 
value; ſome yellow ochre. © „ COR” 
In New-England, they do not forge bar iron ſufficient for their 


home comſumption, by bloomeries and refineries ; they import from 
England, New-York, the Jerſeys, Penſylvania, and Marie. "A 


1 


yh . | 


— 


a - 6 T. * * 0 
. \ I. 4 
T} : 5 : 
54.5 ' 3 


the colony. | 8 
A very conſiderable produce in the colony of Connecti- 


cut is a ſeminary of learning, or ſchola illuſtris, called a 


preſent preſident, the worthy reverend Mr. Clap. 


Bay (ſee vol. I. p. 543.) granted ſome money towards 'Þ 


wards, as truſtees for ordering the ſame; ſurvivors to 
charter [7] for this purpoſe was granted October 1701, | 


the Jaws of the civil government; to give degrees, 
_ poſſeſs lands not exceeding the yearly value of 500 1. 
and other eſtates, and to receive yearly out. of the pub- 
lick treafury, 1001. 4 Saybrook was re- 
eee eee 


eee 
. ut it may be depended upon, that our New- England wool 
is not ſufficient for home conſumption, and we import many woollens 


from Great-Britain. Some years ſince, but not at preſent,” ſome was 


[4] Wool not ſufficient for the houſe conſumption. of 


collegiate college, and when profeſſors in ſeveral ſciences 
are endowed, it will be called an univerſity; this plant 
is vigorous and thriving, under the cultivation of the 


Some account of Conne#icut college, called Yale college in 


Anno 1636, the general aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts- "1 


erecting a college or collegiate ſchool in Cambridge near 
Boſton ; the people of Connecticut contributed ſome ſmall 
matter, and after ſome years, becauſe of the diſtance 
and charge, their miniſters, and ſome in civil authority 
preſented, 1701, a memorial to the general aſſembly, . 
deſiring that a collegiate ſchool might be erected and en= 
dowed, and propoſed ten miniſters of forty æt. and up- we 


ſupply vacancies, ſeven to be a quorum: accordingly 4 


to appoint officers, make laws, but not repugnant to 


"LSE 
SL it, 
* Nn 


the truſtees choſe Mr. 


4 


0 
* * 


upper from Nantucket to France; very ſmall quantities. 
(J, This charter was drawn up by Mr. ſecretary Addington of Maſ- 
LI Equal at that time to about 701. kel. 


P 
U 


Pierſon 


* 
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Pierſon miniſter of K illingworth for rector; ¶ i] and un- 
til a place could be fitted up in Seabrook, the ſcholars 
were to meet at the rector's houſe in Killingworth, where 
they continued till the rector's death, 170% Mr. Hem- 
mingway, ſince miniſter of Eaſthaven, was the firſt 


ſcholar, and ſolus about half a year. Several of the 
truſtees gave books out of their own libraries to begin a 
library for the college; Mr. Lynde of Saybrook; gave a 
houſe and land; major James Fitch of Norwich, gave 
land in Killingley, which were afterwards, 1730, con- 
verted into 628 acres in Saliſbury. There was a general 
contribution throughout the colony. | 


Upon rector Pierſon's death, Mr. Andrews of Milford 
"was choſen pro tempore, until they could procure a reſi- 
dent rector, and the ſenior claſs was removed to Milford, 
the others to Saybrook, under the care of two tutors ; 
they boarded at private houfes, and went to ſchool at 
their tutors chambers under the inſpection of Mr. Buck- 
'ingham of Seabrook, one of the truſtees, and continued 
9 in this ſtate about ſeven years. In this ſpace of time, ſun- 
= - dry donations of valuable books were made to the library, 
= particularly by Sir John Davie of Groton, upon his reco- 
very of the family honours and eſtate in England. The 

greateſt donation of books, was from the generolity and 
| | exergy? of Jeremiah Dummer, Eſq. agent in Lon- 

don, ann. 1714, he ſent over above 800 volumes of va- 
luable books, whereof about 120 volumes at his own 

* coſt, and the reſt by procurements from Sir Iſaac New- 

ton, Sir Richard. Blackmore, Sir Richard Steel, Dr. , 
a Burnet, Dr. Woodward, Dr. Halley,” Dr. Bentley, Dr. 
34 Kennet, Dr. Calamy, Dr. Edwards, Mr. Henry, Mr. 4 
#5 1 
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- Whiſton, cc. Governor Vale of the Eaft-India com- 
i pany, ſent 300 volumes, but a_ great part of. this va- 
luable library was loſt in a tumuli upon the removal of 
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Stor. XI. Of Rnopmabs LANDS: . 285 
„There were diviſidns concerning, a fixed a 

' the „and in the mean While, 1718, it was 

that the ſtudents might go where they ſaw cauſe to be 
iaſtructed: the greater part went to Wethersfield, under 
the inſtruction of Mr. Eliſha « Williams, afterwards rec- 

tor ; ſome remained at Seabrook," under the tuition of 

Mr. Hart, and Mr. Ruſſel. 


1716, The majority of the truſtees ede convenient 
ealleges and re&or's houſe to be erected in New · Haven, 
which was effected accordingly, but with much 2 . 

tion and confuſion from the northern and eaſtern p 
of the colony; [A] the truſtees notwithſtanding 
their firſt commencement at New-Haven in Seprember 
1717. 

Ihe foreſaid Elihu Yale, Eſq. an Eaſt-India merchant, 
from his correſpondence with Mr. Saltonſtal governor 
of Connecticut, beſtowed in the whole, 100 l. ſterl. in 

5 three hundred volumes of books, and about 400 l. ſterl. 
| in effects, and by will deſigned: 300 l. ſterl. more, but 
. this was never accompliſhed; 1718, Mr. Dummer ſent 
Þ more books value 301. and Jahaleal Brenton, (Eſq. of 
;  Rhode-Mland, gave 501. ſterl. aero 
: building was raiſed October 3, 271 7, 10 feet long, 21 
1 feet wide, and three ſtories high; coſt about 10301. Ter], 
contained chewe: Shay. hudins, bebdes ahe ball, — 
- and kitchen. September 12, 1718, there was a ſplendid 
| Commencement, and the truſtees gave it the name of 
= | Yale college; and fant a letter of thanks to Mr. Yale for 
his. generoſity to the colony, and letters of thanks to Mr. 
r. Drummer, and general Nicholſon, for their donations of 
books. In December following, upon removing of the 
' books. from Saybrook, there happened a tumult j about 
— 250 of the moſt valuable books, and troy + papers of 


Tul The «fab ws. dw to-the general allembly 72 che rer 

lower houſe- differed, and the reference dropt. 21 laſt year 
chere ware ſcholars reſiding at New-Havan thirteens 2 Wall 

Parten ; at Saybrook, only four. | 

re | impor- 
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bs Barrisn Sertlements in America, Par II. a 
ance, were conveyed away” oy unknown” eg 


and never could be recoved. 

1719, The truſtees choſe Mr. Cocker; aniaiſter of 
Stratford, to be a reſident rector, and for his accommo- 
dation, a rotor? s houſe was built 1722 coſt by ſubſcrip- 


tion, 351. by impoſt upon rum, 1151. and ſome part 
out of Mr. Yale's donations by ſale of lands 120 l. and 


by a general contribution 55 l. 


1722, At the commencement he deckres himſelf to be 
of the church of England, and deſigned for epiſcopal or- 


ders, which by going to England, he obtained with a DD. 

At preſent he is a miſſionary in Boſton, The college con- 

tinued without a refident rector four years; the foreſaid 

Mr. Andrews performed this office at their commence- 
ments. 

ez, The general aſſembly gave to the college 2 

additional explanatory charter, [x] viz. that a — 


might reſign at pleaſure, that ſeven truſtees ſhould be a 


quorum, and to act by a majority; that a miniſter of 30 
æt. might be choſen a _— and that the wn 
be a truſtee ex officioo 

Mir. Daniel Turner of Kane ane chem a collation 
of valuable books, 28 volumes in phyſick and Hirgery z 
the college conferred upon him a diploma of M. D 


1725; September 29, the truſtees choſe ' Mr. Eliſha 


5 Williams, miniſter of ſewington w_— in Wethersfield 
as rector, and upon giving his conſent to the confeſſion of 


faith and rules of church diſcipline agreed upon by the 


churches of the colony of Connecticut, he was inſtalled 
rector by the truſtees ; he reformed the college very 
much, and advanced ofeful and polite literature. 

In October, 1732, the general aſſembly Cranted to 


4 7 


(x) N 

At the firſt ſounding of 8 it was ordered, that where no 
ſpecial proviſion -was made by the truſtees, the laws of Hardord col- 
| lege, in the province of gre they ner opp 


de college N acres of land, pr cron hook in 8 of 6 


—_—___ 


- 
* 
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the new towns of Norfolk, Canaan, Goſhen, Cornwal, 
and Kent: which after ſome years may be valuable. 
1732, The rev. Dr. George Berkley dean of Derry, 
(late) biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, came over to found an 
epiſcopal college in the continent of North-America, or 
the Britiſh Weſt- India iſlands; he reſided ſome time at 
Newport of Rhode-Iſland, and purchaſed a country fear 
with about ninety- ſix acres of land, For certain reaſons, 
he gave over bis deſign of erecting an epiſcopal college, 
and returned to England. Although there was ſomething 
peculiar in his manner, he was a gentleman of mags. 
ee and of a generous diſpoſition to propagate the 
ſame among mankind; he was a good judge of the 


world, and of all our colonies and ſeminaries of learning; 


(the epiſcopal college of Williamſburg in Virginia not 


excepted, 


) he gave the preference to the college of Con- 


necticut, a laudable colony; he gave his farm in Rhode- 
Iſland to this college, the income to be premiums from 
time to time, for the beſt Greck and Latin ſcholars in the 
judgment of the preſident and ſenior epiſcopal miſſionary 
of the colony; this has been ſome incitement to excel 
in the claſſicks. He gave them a fine collection of books 
of near 1000 volumes, whereof 260 were folio's, 400 l. 


ſterl. value. Theſe donations were made partly out of 


the dean's own eſtate, but principally out of the monies 
put into his hands for founding the epiſcopal college. 
Rector Williams, by reaſon of indiſpoſitions, October 


31, 1739, reſigned, returned to his own eſtate in Wetherſ- 


field, and was employed in a civil and military capacity. 
The reverend, learned, worthy, and mathematically in- 


genious Mr. Thomas Clap, miniſter of Windham, ſuc- 


ceeded; and in April 1740, gave his aſſent to the Sea- 


brook articles 1508, of faith and diſcipline; he had been 


fourteen years miniſter of Windham, he was inſtalled rec- 
tor: his firſt eſſay was to form a new body of laws, and to 


place the books of the library in a proper diſtinct order, 
to be with facility to come at; this catalogue is printed. 
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1742, The general aſſembly augmented the annual 
grant to the college, whereby they were enabled to ſup- 

port three tutors and a rector, (formerly one tutor carried 
on two claſſes) The preſident requires confiderable encou- 
gt as he is obliged to perform the office of preſi- 


dent, 14 ofeſſor of divigity, nde ___ mathemaricks, | 
fy 


tutor in ordinary. 


1744, Anthony Nougier of F airfield, by will lefe ko : 


_ the college 27 l. ſterl, to be put to intereſt. 

I Theafſembly was petitioned by the ate, for a 
new and more perfect charter, whereby the college was 
to be incorporated by the name of the preſident and 
fellows (not. truſtees) of Yale college in New-Haven. 
This was approved of by the name of an act for the 
more full and compleat eſtabliſhment of Yale college, 
&c. dated May 9, 1745. It is ordained, 1. That Ty] 


Thomas Clap, Samuel Whitman, Jared Eliot, Ebenezer 


Williams, Jonathan Marſh, Samuel Cooke, Samuel 
Whitleſey, Joſeph Noyes, Anthony Stoddard, Berjarnin 
Lord, — Daniel Wadſworth, are a body corporate and 
politick by the name of the preſident and fellows of Yale 


college in New-Haven, with ſucceſſion. 3. All former 


donations to this collegiate ſchool, 


in various ex- 
preſſions, are confirmed and veſted in 


e ſaid preſident 


and fellows, with ſucceſſion. 3. That the foreſaid preſi- 


dent and fellows ſhall continue during life, or until they 

refign, or are diſplaced. 4. There ſhall be a general 

meeting of the preſident and fellows annually on the ſecond 

Wedneſday of September ; the major vote of the mem- 

bers preſent ſhall be definitive; in caſe of an Equivote, 
the — — ſhall have a caſting vote. 5. The 


| and fellows, fix at leaſt, concurring, an {Anne 294 


[7] This is an ingenious g . 
this time, 1750, contrivin ome. rr and other improve- 
ments in aſtronomical calculations. y of the ſtudents (ſtudents in 
collegs about eighty} ate expert in aftronomical calculations, from the 
O_o coca 


8 8 


the col 


— 


- treaſurer, tutors, 


tions not r 


. 
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appoint in their room, a preſident and fellows, a clerk, a 


ſervants. 6. Thar the preſident, fellows, tutors, prof 


ſors, and all other officers, before they enter upon che ex- 
ecution of their office, ſhall 


The corporation may appoint from time to time regula- 
nt to the laws of England or of the co- 
lony, but may be diſallowed by the general aſſembly. 8. 
The ration may confer degrees as in other co 

9. All — belonging to the college, 
the value of 500 l. pos per ann.) all members 


and. reſident officers of the college, tutors and ſtudents, 
are exempted from rates, military ſervice, working upon 


the high ways, &c. 10. A grant of 1001. proclamation 
money annually during the pleaſure of the aſſembly... 


-1745, Philip Livingſton, Eſq. of the king's council 


of N New-York, as he had _ ſons educated m this col- 


in a foundation for a 


D ian pro- 


„gave 200 l. currency 
profeſſor of divinity, to \be called 
ſeſſor of divinity. 


1746, Mr. Samuel Lambert of New- London, mers 
chant or dealer, left ſome lands to the college, bur from 
ſome jatricacies in his affairs, they turned to no great ac- 


count, excepting about 100 acres in Wallingford,” and 


lixty-two acres in New-Haven. 
I bere were a great many ſmaller donations from time 


to time, which in a ſummary are not to be enumerated, 


and for the ſame reaſons I am obliged to omit the liſts, 


from the foundation to this time, of the ſucceflive rec- 
tors or preſidents, truſtees, treaſurers and tutors. 
1748, Upon a motion of the preſident, the general 
aſſembly ordered a new college to be built at a 
colony — 100 ſeet long, and forty feet wide, eight 


2 ＋ be L We e * $2 


ene 


169 
profeſſors, ſteward, and other 0 


publickly take the oaths, 
and ſubſeribe the declaration appointed, 1 Georgii I. 7. 


(if real, not ex- 


publick 


Lites | 
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The regulations as to the degrees of batchelors and 
maſters, are the ſame as in Hartford college of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, ſee vol. II. p. 846. 
This college at New- Haven thrives much; in Sept. 
1749, there commenced eleven maſters, and twenty- three 
datchelors; at Cambridge in Maſſachuſetts- Bay, July 
1749, there commenced only nine maſters, and twenty- 
two batchelors, though a college of much longer ſtand- 
ing, and in a large goverment: at that time it was ob- 
ſerved by many, that every thing in the province of 
Maſſachuſetts. Bay was upon the decline, attributed to 
the late bad civil adminiſtration. . 


bh ; 
% 


1 
+ | » Mountains and Rivers. 
Connecticut is generally broken land, that is, hills and c 
dales, but well watered. Simſbury, or the copper mine ; 
n 

5 


"9M Mt a PE Ws A r-. 2 7 Nr 0 2 — S dy go», » = 
. 4 
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hills, are their higheſt lands, but not fertile, as it is ſaid 
r ot ha 305 | 
F Fhe noted rivers and runs of water in Connecticut 

are, 1. Thoſe which fall into Thames river or New- te 

. -London long creek. 2. Connecticut river with its branches: fr 

3. Houſatonick river with its branches, which, at Strat- ha 

ford, falls into Long-Iſlland ſound. Paukatuke river which = 

divides Rhode-INland colony, from Connecticut colony, - 

A 

Bu 

It r 


and Byram river which divides Connecticut colony from 
the province of New- Vork, are of no conſideration. 4. 
Upon the Long Iſland ſound is a range of townſhips. 


I. Thames river is a long navigable creek of about a 
fourteen miles, the head of it is in Norwich; this is the UPC 
i barcadier for the eaſterly parts of Connecticut, and in 159 


time may be the principal trading place of the colony; 

at preſent the townſhip of Norwich pays the higheſt tax 

of any townſhip in the colony, and conſiſts of five or vol. 
ſix pariſhes. From Connecticut river to the eaſtern . 
boundary of the colony, is an extraordinary well watered 4. 


— 
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country, copnliing of two principal rivers. a their 
branches, which fall into the bottom of this creek in Nor- 
wich; theſe two rivers are Satucket and higher Wileman- 
tick, and Quenebaug. Quenebaug riſes in Brimfield, paſ- 
ſes through 3 and Dudley in the province of 
Maſſachuſetts - Ba Ys , thence in the colony of Connecticut, it 
divides Pomfret from Killingley, Canterbury from Plain- 
field, and in Norwich falls into Sakatuke river which diſ- 
charges into Thames river or creek. This river from Brim- 
field of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, in its courſe in Thompſon 
pariſh of Killingley of Connecticut, receives French ri- 
ver from Leiceſter and Oxford, and further in Killingley 
receives Five Mile river, whereof Honeycomb Brook comes 
from Douglaſs, and Muddy Brook from Woodſtock, next 
Nathomy brook from Pomfret, Mouſaſhop river from 
Valington, Rowland's brook in Canterbury, and many 
other runs of water too minute to be mentioned : Quene- 
baug river falls into Satucket river a few miles before it 
diſcharges into the creek. Satucket river where it origi- 
nates in Brimfield, is called Willemantick river, and in 
Stafford of Connecticut receives ſeveral ſmall runs of wa- 
ter; . it divides Toland from Willington, and. Coventry 
from Mansfield; in Windham (where it is called Wind- 
ham river) it receives in its weſtern fide. Scagungamog 
river and Hope river; on its weſtern ſide, it receives Man- 
choag river which had received Feri:on river, and higher 
had received in Aſhford Bigelow river, Still river and 
13 Bungea river from Union and Woodſtock ; in N ORs 
| it received Quenebaug river, as above. 


2. Connecticut river with its benen and towhſhips 
upon the river, its branches are enumerated, vol. I. p. 
459 &c. in the ſection of Maſſzchuſetts-Bay.. 


3. Houſatonick, Weſtenhock, or r Strate river, "ſea 
vol. L P- 456. 


4. Upon the Long- INand Wed is 4 a deli oheful ne 
prota 0 of good townſhi PS, the glory 1 all out 


American 


n 


w 
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only obſerve, that the Winthrop family. — for many 


neyer be 6 PLanTaT1ON ; it may anſwer as a good kſhing village, or 
may, ay a place of * be ſupported at a * Fdonotfay 
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| American planta 


tions, Stonington, Groton, -New-Lon- 
non, Lyme, Saybrook; Kiltingfworth,' Guilford} Brent- 
ford, New-Haven, Mitford, n en Nor- 
walk, Stamford, and Greenwich. 


As the governore are annually eleive, aiming ey 
variable, I ſhat} not mention ſueh tem matters; 


years been the moſt noted in New England: Mr. Win- 


1 was the firſt reſident governor of Maflachuſetes-Bay; 
n John Winthrop, 2 procured the pteſent char- 


—  GonteRieuticolony; and was their charter or firſt. 


governor, and afterwards their elective governor for many 
win paſt; this man's ſon John was ſucceſſively gov ernor 
many years; he died wr, 69, November 27, 170% 
was born in Ipfwich of New. England, 12638 3 Gurdon 
Saltonftal, a worthy man, a con 
was elected in his room; and was with good content ſuc- 
ceſſtve governor, elected for many years till death; Wa 
ber 1724, was fucceded by Joſeph Talcot, Eſq. &c. 
Currencies, I refer to the Appendix ; at preſent ly 
e that the 28,000}. ſterl. reimburſement, and 


rates of ſeven penee per annum, will 3 is mai Lo 


per currency, in two or three years 12. 


1 in New- England, we are Gil in confſan as to 0ur x curry 
eies; governor Sh---y's precipitate ſcheme. of 17 


effect, nothing could be.raſher excepting the Cape- =I e 


where the chance a — us was vaſtly great, but beyond 
probability ſucceſsful ; the unexpected intervention of ſome Britiſh | 


men of war under the direction of Mr. Warren, alleviates the mira- 


culaaſneſs of the affair; it peculated and rer mage New-England, 
occaſioned near one million ſterling additional national debt ro 'the 


| kingdom of Great-Britain, and finally was reftored to the French in a 
better ſtate than ſtatu qua. Perhaps the Ch · Go ſettlement in N 


_ as a barrier a alt the Canada and Cape - Breton French with 
at pre mer on with much vigour, may turn to the 
account as G- gia (which Gov forbid) faid'to be a barrier 


ß — our ſouthern . the Spaniards, and their —— My-. 
- Reries of ſtate I do not pretend to explore or explain; que ſupra nos, 


non ad nos; the ſoil adjacent ta;Ch---Qtoris.ſa i Dy y ys bag, it,can 


I ſhall 


_ 


— 
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man's 
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; — reformation, 


have obt iel an addition to his ſalary. 
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1 hall her inſert abRtricts'bf ſome of: = We 5 


Heer keene bees (1740) of their mu- 
nieipal laws; the introductory law” or act, is, in the 
— à magna charta, ſecuring the general . 

of his majeſty's ſubjects in ne „ in Ki 
—% 1 pit aur c. that no — ſhall 
be taken away; no man's honour or good name ſhall 
beſtained; ee on abe reſtrained, 
baniſhed, *« or otherwiſe puniſhed 3: no 
man” ſhalt” be deprived of his wife and children; no 
oods or eſtate ſhall be taken away from him, 
nor an * indamaged under the colour of lau, or 
countenance of authority; unleſs it be by virtue ar 
equity of ſome expreſs law of the colony warranting 
the lame, eſtabliſhed byte" wan cou „and n 


2 2 — 


tiſh nation, not ſo 
mach an explicit A e nr "of the” e "of Nora-Scotia or 
That New-England is Rill in 1 x. By che alim- 
bly of Maſſachaſett- "Dy fwiendodorp bart, en nſe with an act 
of their own 0096 the king in_council, and. to prolong. the 
time for 2 ag their rovince bills: the ty, | | 
ſponſible merchangs of Rhode. Iſland, 34 5 they have always decla- 
red againſt multiplying of a currency, in a memorial" to 
the aſſemblyof Rhode -Iſland, a, Bat the vo a2 December | 
1 2 of e for drawing in the ick bills of 
was in r ent and i. 8 2. "Ihe ere of Rh 
land- y ve emitted 100,0007. currency 
— 0 banc le en yea; this A lr 19. 


Connecticut rare Ad neſt. New Hat 1 re, alwa ys inclivable! to. 
—_— 


de 
2551 e e de ee, 


ave had no legiſl 


| tof 1 moſt debe y co 61 oe ; TED 


Vor. II. 8 deny 


ml 
ciently publiſned: In caſe of defect of ſuch laws in 


any particular caſe, by ſome clear and om es wr, | 


ranted by the word of God. 
- All his majeſty's ſubjects within this colony, whether 


they be inhabitants or not, ſhall enjoy the ſame juſtice 


and law, that is general for the colony, in all caſes pro- 
per for civil authority, and courts of judicature in the 
ſame; and that without partiality or delay. 
That no man's perſon ſhall be reftrained or impriſoned 
by any authority whatſoever, before the law hath ſen- 
tenced him thereunto; if he can and will give or put in 
- ſufficient ſecurity, bail or mainprize for his appearance 
and good behaviour in the mean time, unleſs it be for 
capital crimes, contempt in open court, or in ſuch caſes 
where ſome ape law doth allow or order the lame. 


a No W except in his own cafe, other than a qua- 


lified attorney, is allowed to plead at the bar: in caſes 


not exceeding ſive pound, one attorney only is allowed: 
in larger caſes two attornies and no more. 


Each town ſhall have a peculiar brand for their horſes 


on the near or left ſhoulder. 
All caſks' ſhall be of rhe London aſſize, viz. butts, 
126 gallons; puncheons, eighty-four gallons; hog- 


ſheads, ſixty - three gallons; tierces, forty- two gallons; 2 


barrels, 3 gallons and a half. 


Miller's allowance for grinding per buſhel, three wares 


Indian corn, two quarts other grain, one quart m 


Every town to have a ſealer of weights and ores, = 


In Connecticut, as generally among the congrega- 
tionaliſts of New-England, accord aro to the Free 
manner, they begin and end the Lo 
ting of the ſun. 

Fere are about 150 eſtabliſhed miniſters called preſby- 


terians, congregationaliſts, and conſociated; beſides 


| tolerated. 


conſcientious en ſaid not to be eſtabliſhed but 
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rd's day at the ſet⸗ 


iz Sver. XI. 


| 


precincts. 
In all our colonies voluntary aſſociations (moſt of 


which may afterwards be confirmed or incorporated by _ 
33 or colony charters) towards academies and Wy 


raries, ought to be encour 


Tbe civilizing and chriſtianizing of the Indians b was. 


one 2725 and profeſſed condition 1 in all our royal. grants. 


1 do not endeavour a ſtrict pedantick narration; but 


though in a common Place 3 I ſhall obſerve ſome 
| method. | 


Common intereſt is ſix per cent per ann. lening of I 


cattle and maritime affairs excepted. 
In all our plantations, colonies, and provinces, * 


abound with civil and military titles of judges, 3 4 
colonels, majors, and captains; gratifications for being 
of a governor's party, or by a pecuniary intereſt. 


By an act of the aſſembly of Connecticut, in building 


of veſſels, no timbers or Man to be allowed other 
than white oak and rock oak, except for the deck and 


ceiling. 

In New-Eng land, particular yy in Maſſachuſerts-Bay, 
it 1s not only the depreciating the currencies by enor- 
mous paper credit emiſſions called money, but the ſcar- 


city of labourers from vaſt expeditions unprofitable and 


ruinous to the colonies. In manufactures, our labour 
is ſo dear, that we cannot afford our goods any where at 
market, ſo cheap as other plantations or countries may. 


It is not ſcarcity of proviſion or depreciations only, but 


chiefly ſcarcity of labourers and conſequently advance 


of labour: to inſtance only, that in bricks, where the 


difference is only in labour, about forty years ſince they 


were ſold at one piece of eight per hog and, at preſent | 


they are ſold at three pieces of eight. 1 5 
Contining the TEUR E or Lands.” All e of 
N lands by the general 98 ſhall be according 
2 | to 


| 07 Connzcriour. 1 
tolerated. In ſome town ſhips are many pariſhes. or 
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with appeal. In deviſe of real eſtate, wills to be wit- 
cdurt of pfobate may divide lands with the ſurviving 


of lands not confirmed by the general, court, fine fifty 


act 


the wife's conſent by hand and ſeal. Proprietors of 


| I | : —— : 2 : ; py 
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to the moſt free tenure of Eaſt- Greenwich in the coun 
of Kent in England, conform to our charter grant. All. 
townſhips and farms, to particular perſons, ſhall be 


7% ſigned by the gover - 


a 


from, the general aſſembly by patent ſig ; 
not and ſecretary with the colony ſeal. Title of lands to 
be tried in the county where the lands lay. All eſtates 


for miniſtry, ſchools, and charitable uſes, are free from 
payment of rates. Os EE at 
Three frecholders appointed by the court of probates 

ide real eſtate, among legatees or heirs of inteſtates. 


A real eſt: 
No Indian title without the approbation of the general 


affembly to be pleadable. Proprietors having loſt their 


| bounds, three freeholders appointed and. ſworn. by a 


Juſtice of the peace, may ſet up and fix the bounds, but 


neſſed by three perſons in the preſence, of the teſtators. 
Guardians to minors with ſome perſons appointed by the 


partners. Lands held in partnerſhip to be divided by 
wht of partition. Perſons preſuming to ſell Indian 


I 


pound, and the perſons wronged by ſuch ſales to recover 
treble. damages.. All grants and diviſions of lands hereto- 


” 


fore made by ancient cuſtom of town-meetingy, ſhall, be 
it id though without conſent of the proprietors. 
- 2. Hereafter undivided common lands 


0 

r at 
n uy +++1++:-4 22088 
ng to che proprietors excluſive of other inhabi- pl 
pa 


ſhall 

rants, which proprietors. may have their own, meetings 

to man | TOE eyed lag. Sales of lands. Avid ; (n. 

to be ſold by executors, ſhall be. good and valid, though 

ſome of tlie executars da not join in the ſale. Fixe 

proprietors of undivided lands may obtain a meeting, to 
Called by a juſtice's warrant. All eſtates though 

accruing 1 wife, formerly. ſold by the huſband alone, 

(act bears date Oct. 10, 1723) the deeds. ſhall be valid. 

but for the future no ſuch deed ſhall be valid without 


land in common, may make rates to defray neceſſary 
ee, many, AGE, FAGER 30. e  DEEFONY... 


— 


ä Lo to be ld by out-cry 


Beer," * 


plaintiff or 
defendant reſides in Great-Britain, evidenees to prove 


any matter or thing, may be taken in Great. Fritain 
before any chief magiſtrates where the party en 


which certified and tranſmi tred, ſhall be good 
viva voce in open court in the * L and 


Houſes, lands, negroes, and other heredit as 7 
the laws of England, ſhall in the plantations be liable to 


ſatisfy debts: where an adminiſtrator makes it appear, 


that the deceaſed's perſonal eſtate ĩs not fafficiewr to Ta- 
tisfy the debts, the aſſembly may direct his real eſtate to 


be ſold towards 
Tot to be valid till ſurveyed and recorded. No deed of 


real eſtate is complete until it be ſigned, ſealed, witneſſed, 
e ee and e 


No lands to be bought of mudiaas vations tenen of 
the general afembly fs No Indian to be ſued for debt. 
No indenture for Mete made by an Indian, mall be 


— unleſs acknowledged before authority... 


Debtors. Any book debt not acedunted for with = 


original debtor in ſeven years, ſhall not be Pleadable 


after the debtor's death. 


Upon execution iſſued, the Theriff ſhall at the ſul 


place of the debtor's abode demand the debt; upon non- 
payment he ſhall levy the execution upon the moveables 
8 ap I, Fouſhold _ tools, and arms ex. 
cepted) and 2 up a liſt of the fai upon the rown 
after 55 days. In Want 
and upon the he erbiet's refuſing lands, the 


ceppor's body may be ſeized. N levy execution ups 


bel The ant 1722, colifiticd & pascha made 1 * mo 
years 2 from ee — n ng Ko n wg 

eir re to governor Salton major LI 
law ; this was coded the north 


O3 
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charges. By an act of parliament 1732, in any actions 
in the plantations, when one of the parties 2 


aying of his debts. Partition of lands 


k of New- 


14 bh 
1 
, [1 
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on real eſtate valued by appraiſers. All ann. are 
returnable in ſixty days, or to the next court. c 

Debtors committed to jail, ſwearing that they e 

not eſtate to the value of five pounds, ſhall be ſubſiſted 

by the creditors at a certain rate. Debtors and felons to 
be kept ſeparate, The county: theriffs to have me cu- 
ſtody of the jails. © 

As to abſent or abſconding debtors, if no hae is to 
be found, the debtor's agent, or uſual place of abode, 
may be N witk a writ; if no debtor nor agent ap- 

ar, the writ may be continued to the next court, and 
if need be to one court further, and then judgment to 
be rendered for the plaintiff, and execution granted upon 
the debtor's effects wherever found: perſons concealing 
the goods of abſconding or abſent debtors, are liable to 
ſatisfy the debt ſued for. 

No writ of error ſhall be brought for the reverſal of 

any judgment after the ſpace of three years, and no re- 

view upon a writ of error. 
The eſtates of deceaſed inſolvent debtors. to be diſtri- 
| buted in equal proportions to the creditors; debts to 
the government, ſickneſs, and general charges bein 
firſt paid; ſaving to the widow (if any) her houſhold | 
goods and dower during her life, and upon her death 
to be diſtributed among the creditors. A certain time 
allowed for receiving claims, the commiſſioners to be 
| appointed by the judge of probates : creditors not bring- 
ing in their claims duriog that certain time allowed, are 
for ever excluded. 
No action to be brought for bill, bond, or note, be 
within the ſpace of ſeventeen years. No action of treſ- 
paſs or defamation (fine for defamation not to Excced ten 
pounds) but within three years. 
Any debtor in a debt not exceeding ty pound, | 
may confeſs judgment before a lingle Juſtice. | 


Criminal affairs, The governor, deputy goremar, or 
| aree 


4 k Als | na 128 of . OY x 
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three afliſtants, may reprieve a condemned malefadtor 
do the next general court or aſſembly. 
The capital crimes are conſpiracy againſt the col | 


rape, beſtiality, ſodomy, falſe witneſs in caſes of life 
and death, wilfully firing houſes, disfiguring, or diſ- 


membering the private parts, wilful murder, and blaſ- 


phemy. Deiſm, firſt offence i InCapacity' of any employ- 
ment, ſecond offence outlawed. ' 


All co 2 and preſentments, to be made within 


one year after the offence is committed, excepting in 
capital crimes; diſmembering is baniſhment, and theft, 
exceeding ten ſhilling * 

All fines impoſed 5 the general court or aſſembly, 
and by the ſuperior court, belong to the. colony trea- 


ſury; impoſed by the county court, belon to the 


county treaſury; impoſed by an aſſiſtant or Juft ice, be- 
longing to the townſhip treaſuries. 

Tavern offences. See the paragraph of exciſe. 

A bill of divorce and liberty ro marry again, may be 
granted by the ſuperior courts, in caſes of adultery, 


udulent contract, wilful deſertion for three Years, or 


ſeven years abſence not heard of. 
Single perſons committing fornication to be gr 
thirty-three ſhillings or whipped, not exceeding te 


ſtripes; anti-nuprial fornication only half penalty. 


Every perſon. playing at * cards, or «Gs pt 
twenty ſhillings. | 7 


Forgery. Three Ow? publick aden double dama- 
ges to the injured party, and incapable of being anevi- 
"dence in law. The form of their oath'i is, Lou ſwear by 
the name of the ever- living God. 


All kind of delinquents to pay the ks of f pieſen 
tation, gvilty 0 guilty, 


Perjur ; twenty pound fine, and fix YR imprifon- 


ment; if unable to pay his fine, ſhall ſit in the pillory 


with both ears nailed, and incapable of giving evidence. 
0 4 


Lord's 


3 
4 


* 4 
% 
f 4 : 2 - 
K 5 _ 
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e as "penalties: | ng of che. publick 
worſhip, working or N on the wal gots day, ten 
roy 2 ; rude behaviour, diſturbing the 11 ublick wr 

p, torty ſhillings ; e twenty ſhillingsz go- 
ing abroad excepting to publick worſhip, five Mags, ; 
no veſſels to ſail excepting upon extraordinary occaſions, 
a er ſhillings; and ſeveral. other particulars: refuſing 

PR y ſhall be publickly whipped. 

heft, to knen threefold, and a diſcretionary fine, 
not exceeding forty ſhillings, and if the value amount 
to twenty ſhillin gs and upwards, ſhall alſo be whipped 
not exceeding — ſtripes; if the offender cannot pay, 
the perſon may be fold for a certain term of years ſervice ; 
penalty for receiving or concealing ſtolen goods, is the 
ame; buying goods of ſla ſlaves, penalty | is treble value, 
ſervice or on — 4 

Riots. [4] Three or more perſons aſſembled nber, 

to do an unlawful act; if they Shame the proclama- 


115 About thirty years ice there was a riot act made in New- 
Ham a 

2 vince of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, the violent, haſty, and raſh 
manner _— in all their publick credit bills in the = of one 


fa riot 
1 14, 1750-1, to monroe three years, viz. where an 
_ perſons. to the number of twelve, armed with 1 ubs, or other weapc 
or any number of perſons conſiſting of men, armed or not armed, ſhall 
be unlawfully riotouſly aſſembled; 75 ce of peace, field officer, or 
captain of the militia,” ſheriff, under ſheriff, or " conſtable, ſhall make 
lamation to — — if they do not difperſe within an hour, every 
officer with aſfiſtance, may carry them before a juſtice; and if in 
rffing an any perſon is hurt, or. led, the'officers and afftants are in- 
demni erſons not diſperſing in the ſpace of one bour, * for- 
feit to the ki g all his lands and chattels, or ſuch part thereof at the diſ- 
| cretion of the Jule for the uſe of the province and be whipped thirty- 
nine ſtripes, one year's impriſonment, and receive the fame number of 
ſtripes once every three months — .* N Demoliſhing 
houſes the ſame puniſhment or pena act to he read every ge- 
Ar rms >. the peace, and anni n elo of each town 3 6 


3 * 
get 
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tion in — or do not diſperſe aq | i 
made by a proper. officer, ſhall be puniſhed: by fine not 
exceeding ten — 2 and impriſonment 
not exceeding ſix months, or by whipping: not exceed- 
ing forty ſtripes: if any rioter is killed or hurt by any 
perſan of the poſſe, ſuch perſon is indemnified, The 
proſecution mult be within twelve months. The theriff, 
if need be, may raiſe the militia in his aid. 
Manſlaughter (without premeditated malice) but wil- 
ful, penalty, forfeiture of 8, burnt in the hand 
with the letter M, vhipge ; and ener rr hen ps 1 | 
evidence in law, 


Laſcivious carriage may be ct « at diſtierio by | 
the county court, by fine, houſe of correction, or cor- 
poral puniſhment. 

Burglary or robbery ; penalty 1s branding, ears cut 
off, and "whipping third offence is death. 

Counterfeiting or altering publick __ of credit of this 
or of the neighbouring colonies ; penalty, cutting off 
ears, branding, and work-houſe for "often. for- 
feited, and ta be debarred of all trade. e ſociety 
* ing to emit. bills of credit to he uſed in trade, to 
f 


niſhed as in caſe of counterfaiting z- the utterer to 
i danhle the fies. a 


mil perſons 3 their eſcape Lien the au- 
55 — 40 other provincial governments to this govern- 
—_— may be remanded back to the Pe Ions | 


Pie eee e det retha delights 8 obſervation 
of the firſt day pf the week, Sunday, ſabbath· day or 
Lord's-day, perhaps are too eee eee 

Tony adually, I ſhall not revive them. elt | 


poco erg — the judges m dee anne 


= ane there are no riot 30s, becauſe, as 
goon o 1 
| 5 rr, theyare their conſtcuion | 


— 
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Any perſon of the age of diſcretion (which is fourteen 
zt.) publiſhing a lie to the prejudice of the common- 
wealth, or damage of Sent ee. to be fined, Rocks, 
or whipping, 

Apprentices and rennen æt. fifretn' or e ab- 
ſconding from their maſter's ſervice, ſhall ſerve three 
times of their abſence. Servants or apprentices flying 
from the cruelty of their maſters, may be protected by 

a magiſtrate and diſcharged from their ſervice. 
A woman delivered of a child, afterwards found 
dead, if ſne cannot prove, at leaſt by one witneſs, that 
ſuch child was born dead, the mother mall be accounted 
guilty of murder. ; 

Any ſlave or Indian ftriking a white man, penalty 
whipping, not exceeding thirty ſtripes. 

Penalty for perſons who reſiſt, or abuſe 2 W 8 
officer, fine not exceeding ten pound. % 

Curſing or ſwearing; penalty ſix ſhillings, or the 
ftocks. Every houſholder to have at leaſt one bible, or- 
| thodox catechiſm, and ger books of ee eee 


A houſe of correction to be eſtabliſhed ineach county, 
two thirds of their earnings towards their: ſupport. and 
one third for other charges. 

Penalty for ſelling ſtrong liquor to an | Indian ten ſhil- 
lings per pint; drunkenneſs and idleneſs are the general 
vices of Indians. An Indian convicted of drunkenneſs, 
penalty five ſhillings or ten laſhes. All the Indians in a 

* In ſnall be muſtered once a and the requiſite 
laws read to them. All Engliſh Ami ilies taking Indian 

children into their ans ſhall teach. them to read 
Engliſh, and inſtru&t them in the principles of the 
chriſtian religion; for every three months PRES, adiſ- Z 
cretionary fine not exceeding thirty ſhilli 

The laws relating to the obſervation of the ſabbath 
day and regulation of publick worſhip are ſevere; and 
too many to be inſerted here; theſe are under the inſpoc- 
tion of the grand } Jurys t ching men, and Fb 
rivate 


* 


$< 
* 
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£5 OP 1yate 1 and wagers to vend goods, forfei- - 


ture is the value of the goods. 

Pariſh 3 of the eſtabliſned religions ( preſbyte- 
rians, c gationaliſts, and conſociated miniſters) are 
under the” irection of the county courts; / tolerated diſ- 


ſenters from thoſe profeſſions are left at large. 


Any Indian, molatto, or negroe travelling without 4 
paſs, may be ſeized as a runaway. _ 


 Scpook are well regulated, and have a colony allow- 
Every eccleſiaſtical ſociety of ſeventy families or 


8 ſhall have a ſchool for the inſtruction of chil- 
dren to read and write, A grammar ſchool to every 


head or county town. One —_ or ſchola tas in 


the colony. 


There are ſevere nensltien for cutting down «£3 trees, 


or firing of woods and lands; the accuſed, where e 
is no proof, muſt exculpate himſelf by oath. 


A Digreſſion, concerning. North-Americagrain and grating, 
with a few occaſional remarks relating to natural hiſtory, 


elpdecially as to the ſeaſons, winds, and _— ina looſe | 


niſcellam nn place manner. 


| Connecticut is a good country as to climate and foil; 
and is valuable for grain and paſture. Any country is 
happy, where the meaner inhabitants are plentifully and 
wholſomely fed; warmly and decently chende thus it 
is in Connecticut. 5 


Upon the firſt arrival of Europeans in America, che | 


Indians bread kind were only the maize or Indian corn of 
the cerealia or grain, and the phaſeolus or kidney beans 
called Indian or French beans of the legumina or pulſe 
kind [c]. Beſides they eat earth nuts of ſeveralkinds, ber- 
ries. of many kinds, and variety of maſt [d], too nume- 


{c] The Indians upon the ſhore, uſed the piſum maritimum ſponta- 


neum perenne humile repens ; — flowers end of May; it 


reſembles that of mariſon. H. Ox. 2. 43 
4 Maſts, from maſticare, are ſeveral forts of foreſt- nuts, cheſtnut, 
9 and the like. 
de 
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: in. .the ſugar iſlands, called mutton: it emits its coma, 
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rous to e enumerated and deſeribed in a ſummary. As 


alſo —_— huntin of ſundry kinds of quadrupeds or 
he res by . 8. their fowling, eſpecially of 


—_ — 2 their catching of _—_ 2 and 
ka fiſh, eſpecially of the teſtaceous. 


As the frumentum ee he Indian corn. 1 
principal fubſiſtence, though not ſ „but culti- 


vated, I cannot avoid giving fame: particular —2 | 


tion 20 account of it; hitherto it has not been minut 
deſcrihed. It has with much impropriety been called 


frumentum Saracenicum; properly, frumentum Sara- 


cenicum (from the Saracens country in Barbary) is buck- 


wheat, and at age is cultivated by the Dutch in the 


government of New-York for ha udding and as 
provender for 1 | wi F ; 


Its moſt profitable culture is in light fandy land, with” 


a {mall i intermixture of loom; it requires fand heat, fuch 
as is that of pitch pine or huckle-berry lands. Though 


a hungry grain, it requires much and repeated labour. 


It is firſt plowed, then croſs plowed, next harrowed all 


ſmooth, then furrowed and croſs fyrrewed; at proper 
diſtances of about four feet at the interſections in hollows 


are dropt five or fix ſeed grains (2 peck ſows or plants 
one acre) and by the hoe covered with earth the end 


of April and beginning of May; ſoon after its firſt ap- 
pearance, it is plowed two furrows lengthways between 


Lach row of grain, and by the hoe the weeds are brought 


towards the grain; this is called the fipſt weeding : 
after ſome time it is croſs plowed two furrows berween 


each planted row, and by the hoe the earthy urn rd 


are brought to the corn, this is called half-hilling; next 
it is plowed lengthways, as before, two furrows, and by 
the hoe the earth is brought to the roots, and forms 4 


| hill to prevent the winds eradicating: of it; ſometimes 
it is hoed a fourth time: in * ſt che 


grain becomes mellow fit for roaſting, a ſort of del 


F 4 
\ 
, 


* 
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plume, or blooms, end of June; then they.cut off the top 

of the ſtalks, that the grain may receive the more nou- 

riſhment ſe] · A wet ſummer makes it run too much into 

ſtalks and leaves, which ſtarves the ears. Endof Septem- 
ber and beginning of October the ears are hand gathered, 
the tops are very agreeable to cattle for fodder. The ears 
have eight, ten, twelve, fourteen rows of grain, the more 
rows, the better is the grain; ſome ſay. there has been 

_ eighteen rows, but none under eight rows. |, 

Indian corn does not weigh ſo heavy as New-Epgland-. 
wheat; their Indian corn at a medium is in weight forty 
five pound, their wheat fifty- five pound, per buſhel. 
The Virginia Indian corn is white and flat, yielding a 
better or whiter meal; the New-England corn is aß * 
pale yellow, ſmaller but thicker, and anſwers better in 
fatning of beeves, hogs, and other ſtock; Virginia corn 

is planted at greater diſtances, being of greater growth, 
and is all white; in New- England and Canada it is gene- 
rally of a pale yellow, does not bear ſo many. ears as that 
of Virginia, it is of a leſſer habit and quicker growth. 
The Indian corn of New- England at a medium produces 
twenty · five buſhels per acre, and ripens in a ſhorter 
time [f]; (this a providence in nature, becauſe their 
hot ſeaſons are ſhorter) the Virginia ſeed in New-Eng- 
land does not ripen into grain, as requiring a longer 
growth than the New-England ſeaſons do allow. The 
Weſt · India or ſugar iſlands have per ann. two crops of 


[e] Here the farina fecundans of vegetables ſeems to be evinced : - 
this plume or flower, if cut off before its maturity, the mai bears ns 
ear or grain. In New - England where the grain is of various colours 
(white, yellow, reds. of ſeveral ſhades, blues of ſeveral ſhades, marblec, 
and mixtures of theſe in the ſame ears) the grains planted of various co - 
lours, and in the neighbourhood receive alterations in their colours or 
ſhades by the various impregnations: this is obſervable alſo in other ve · 
les, beets, carrots, &c. Ds. 


* 


I Thus in Lapland and the northern parts of Sweden, en, barley from, - 


ſowing ripens two weeks ſooner thanat Stockholm; and in New. Eng 
nd, Indian corn ripens in fewer days from planting or ſowinꝶ chan in 
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206 Baris Settlements in AlZNICA. Parr II. 
Indian corn planted May and September: in our conti- 
nent we have only one crop planted in May. Capt. Hill 
af Douglaſs by way of experiment planted Indian corn, 
middle of June, it was ripe middle of Auguſt in a hot 


ſeaſon. End of April they begin to plow; Indian corn 


harveft is the beginning of October; when it begins to 


be in the ear, rain or drizzle occaſions a ſmut. . _ 
The phaſeolus ; which we call Indian beans or 


French beans,' becauſe the French from the Canada In- 
dians were the firſt in propagating them [g]. It is the 


 phaſeolus Indicus fruttu tumidiore minore niveus et verſicolor. 


Moriſon, tab. iv. ſe&. 2. They are generally white, and 
there is an indefinite number of ſimple colours and va- 


riegations or marblings. 


In New-En gland (ſome parts of Connecticut excepted} 
the general ſubſiſtence of the poorer people (which con- 


tributes much towards their endemial pſorick diſorders) 
' 3s falt pork and Indian beans, with bread of Indian corn 
meal, and pottage of this meal with milk for breakfaſt 


and ſuppe 


' 3D * varieties of pbaſeolus called Indian beans, ca- 


lavances and bonaviſt, ſee vol. I. p. 122, and the ſections 

farther ſouth. 5 
Connecticut wheat is full of cockle [5]. Twenty 

buſhels per acre is a good crop. It is ſaid, in Canada 
ey ſow no winter grain. New - England wheat is ſub- 


ject to blaſt ; ſome think that it proceeds from the farina 


fecundans of adjacent barberry buſhes [l. 


el When Engliſh peaſe (piſum majus flore fructu albo. C. B. P.) 
ſell at three, theſe Indian beans ſell in proportion at two; they are 
more colicky than peaſe; the tribe of the phaſeolus is very large; ſome 
years fince, Peter Coelart in Holland cultivated above 100 diſtinct ſpe- 
cies. The cow itch, as we pronounce it, is the cow-hege of Zura in 
the Eaft-Indies : phaſeolus filiquis hirſutis, pilis pungentibus. 
[h] Lychnis ſegetum major. C. B. P. 3 : 


Li] Barberis latiſſimo folio Canadenſis. H. R. P. it is plenty all 


over North-America, it is ofa larger habit than that of Europe, is from 


ten to twelve feet high; it is uſed as hedges, but ſpreads too much into 


gsa Te oa. 


en 1 WIGS 


«ak 


5106 Converter , 10 
Our beſt ch is from Virginia and Maryland; next 


beſt is from Penſylvania, fifty-five pound to ſixty pound 
per buſhel, and caſts whiter than the Engliſh W 


Sper. XI. 


the farther north the flour caſts the darker; We | 


Scotia wheat caſts almoſt as dark as rye. Some years 
ſince in a ſcarcity of wheat in New-England, ſome 


was imported. from England; from the long weſt- 
ward paſſages it became muſty, np: Ny and did not 


anſwer. 


In New-England the allowance to a baker of p- 
biſcuit i is three buſhels and a quarter wheat for 112 


2 weightof biſcuit, beſides e, ct. e for 


"Herring [# have formerly been taken notice of. 


In Neu- England ſome oxen of cighrom 4 ct. wt. d 
hogs of twenty-five ſcore have been killed; Connecticut 
ſalt pork is the beſt of America; they finiſh a> 

of their hogs with Indian meal. 
In New-England their barley is a hungry lean grain, 
and affords no good malt liquor; molaſſes is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in all their buy 
four rows called French barley is not fo 
two rows called Engliſh barley. Their oats are lean, 
_ chaffy, and of a dark colour. 
In New-En 
and fourth weeks of Auguſt. 
In New-England, after gathering in their- common 
grain, flag, * the kirſt natural W of indi- 


facken, There is a law i in Conntliicer p. 13. for deltroying theſe 


buſhes, they are thought © to be very hurtful by occaſioning, or a = 


leaft Reelle the blaſting of Engliſh grain 


| 4] Upon the coaſt of reat-Briin, the herrin filhery begins a 
| little before midſummer; they em * 


e or make their firft appearance 
off Crane-head in Braſſa-Sound N. Lat, 61 and half d. from thence 
gradually proceed ſouth to Dogger. Bank, where. that ſummer fiſhery 
_ the winter fiſhery begins off Yarmouth, and continues about 


ſeventy days, they proceed ſouthward; and are caught in ; ka about 


the T mouth until the lier end of Jau. 
7 genous 


Their barley of 
good as that of 


gland they ſow their winter grain the third: 


_ ambro . Zaum. 
R 


much, and are a great 
nunculus- pratenſis rrpens birſutnt, C B. P. Butter cup 


from Boſton abot thirty miles. 
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208. Barrisn .Setflements in Attica. Pine 
genous plants is panicum ni one Fitts wulnpliti, | 
towns, ſome field plants 'Whith' 


n imported from Europe, ſpread 
nuſance in paſtures, ſuch as Fas. 


accidentally'have- 


bellis mqgior, I: B. the greater wild white daiſy, deus le 
Ger. dandelyon, &c. at preſent they habe prend inland 


Great - Britain and New-England, though differing a- 


bout 30d: in lat. ſeem to be of che ſame temperature: 
New · England is ſomewhat colder: in winter and warmer 


in ſummer, from the vaſt land continent N. W. of it, 
which receives and commiuriicates continually (thetefore 
with intenſeneſs,) by the lambent air theſe different 
temperatures of the ſeaſons-. N. W. is our general 


5 or natural wind. 1. After ſtorms” or perturb of 


our ambient air from any point of _ compu being 
expended, the wind . N. W. Sur ſpring” 


and ſummer ſea breezes, return to the N. W. 31 In 


the middle of February 1731-2, called the cold Fueſ. 


day (the moſt intenſe inſupportable cold Lever felt) the 
wind was at N. W. It is not eaſily accounted for, that' 


in different countries though the temperature of the air 
be nearly the ſame, the natural growth of plants differs 


much, v. g. the bellis minor or Jer wid dy, a native 


of Great- Britain, abounds there from 


fifty degrees 'to' 


fixty degrees of lat. but will not grow in North-Atne- 


rica. All of the cucurbitaceous kind 
(Mr. H—y an eccleſiaſtical mountebank, in his farces 
called oratory, calls the New-Englind pe he pe . 
pionites) by cultivation without” the force of hot 
grow well, but in Great-Britain requires force. 1 1 
In a new country there may be a tam upon improved 
lands, as a fund for premiums to en ge the clearing 
and Plaming of wilderneſs lands for tlie fart” year; the 
ſecond and third year are the next eee, ors 7h 


1ptoris,” &c. 


* 


8 


| veer XI. 
7 Fagan, it ought to be ſmoothed and lie for paſt 


ct. wt. of hay, are t 


deavoured, becauſe ſome graſſes ripen ſoon, and are u 
the decline before others attain a perfection for mowin 


End of June and beginning of July, the height of up- 
land or Engliſh hay harveſt is over; third and 7 | 


1 n 6 nog 
requiresnobounty, and afterwards, eſpectily lyin New- | 


New-England, two acres cow-pen land, may raiſe 
about a tun of hemp, but is ſoon exhauſted, 5 
Locuſts, called graſhoppers, and a ſpecies of caterpillars, 


ſome years are very noxious to our paſtures; in the ſum- 


mer 1759, a ſmall locuſt, with a drought, deſtroyed our 


herbage ; they generally Prevail June and July. 


Lands in r which yield at a medium 30 
beſt, if 40 ct. wt. the hay is 
rank and 1 ſome freſh meadows, if mowed more 


than once, yield greater quantities. In mowing lands, 


an,uniformity of graſs ought to be attended to and en- 


weeks of Auguſt they mow their ſalt-meadow, hay. 
Salt-hay is from ſalt or ſpring tide marſhes ;. freſh hay is 


the natural growth of inland marſhes ; Engliſh or up- 
| 28 hay, is the herbage imported from Europe. tu New! 


ngland crops or produce are very uncertain; for inſtance 
f hay, in the ſpring 1750, it ſold for 4.1. New-England 


E 3 oe the ſpring . 1751, it ſells for 153. per ct. 
i wt. Two acres, if good, is a cow! 


Cyder is a conſiderable produce for conſumption and 
exportation; when diſtilled, it does not yield above one 
twelfth ſpirit ; end of Auguſt they begin to make a 


mean ſort of cyder from the windfalls. 


Turneps ſowed in any latitude thrive, even in] Davis' 8 


Straits or Weſt- Greenland; our beſt New-En gland tur- 
neps, are from new lands N N. E. from Boon. 4 85 


13 fn ee they y make no . ick, dry rote, 
. to duſt. * arts of Wee this "wine are 


too long and cold, and in other too hot for graſs nently 
E of pore ry ets gorer fe beet 


countries. 
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1 aſons fron year to year are better lakes | 
by” ſſenger birds and fiſh, than by the bloſſom- 
Ing of᷑ ti ets, & flowering of ferne inferior vegetables ; 
for inſtance, 'ſwallows'con antly arrive from the ſouth- 


Ward f in dhe ſecond w ek of April, With a latitude of 
ny two or three days; peaches ſometimes bloom be- 
pitt} 1. 1 'of April, in 4A years not till the beginning of 
"latitude of chirty Gays. Anno 17.5, laſt day 

We ecember, Brft and LON of January, fell boi 
twenty inches of If light ſnow, wind N. W. northerly, 
Wllowed by a very Far froft, and peaches did not be- 

U to blofſdm till May 7. Anno 1719, the beginning 


winter was yery ſeyere; peaches did not bloſſom the 
Pri TS following, pens 
End of autumn, and ginning of winter, if diy; fol- 


Tows + mild winter; but if falling weather, rain, or 
Tow (freeaitig inland is a baſis for ſnow to lodge and 
if! the witds from N. to W.) produces hard 1 Z 
n'out plantations, which are to leeward. 1731-2, Feb. 
rinRtura ſacra froze, the coldeſt weather 1 
ever felt; after a flight of hail and ſnow, the wind from 
S. came ſuddenly to the N. W. 1732, April 5, wind 
N. E. northerly Alls about ' fourteen inches ſnow, foon 
diflolved,' a 8 ſtorm at ſea; AD April 6, all day 
a heavy fleaky ſnow, but ſoon diflolved. Travelling in 
Conne&ticut from, Penſylvania, 17 16, June 26, "finger 
cold, roads froze, ice thick 'as'a e Indian 
corn beginning to bloom is hurt [#]. TRE 


{a3 The poder and NE 8 88 
than thoſe from the north. weſterly land continent. Great 
gere in the woods weſtward, covered from che diſſolving i in- 
ſun, by their chill retard our ſprings; it is a vulger er- 

— that the ſnows lodged upon the ice of our weltern great. is 


occaſion z from the obſervation of a a curious gentlemati, in officer 
1 Mackare! | 


— 0 ſet in ſecond week of May, 


5 i\giſetond ſetting in for autumn, dat and delicteus cats 
ing; they are a N. lat. fiſh, and ate not to be found 
ſouth of New- England; beginning of 8 
time they diſappear or will not the bai: 
Herrings (a bad kind) ſer in middle ef May, they 
ſcem to be — or variable as to their un or 


Frogs ſeem to be dormant, as are ſnakes 18 the vinter 


fare tht achse bd eos if G4 wh 


8 "lean, and 5 
| ſeem to eat muddy. Some are caught all ſuminer ; chere 


or very cold ſeaſon; we have three ſpecies of frogs, ra- 


na viridis arborea, the green - tree frog; the rana terre·- 


ſtris et aquatica ; the rana maxima' Arhericana aquatica, 
the bull frog. Di 
1719.20, January 7, the coldeſt of days wind at 
N. W. ſnow lying about one foot deep; Chatkes-Town 
ferry (tide runs four or five knots) froze over in tuen 
four hours, paſſable on the ice (no weather, it is ſaid, 
cold, ſince winter 1697) continued extreme cold co he 
fourteenth. This year the peaches did not bloſſom- 
Wild geeſe fly to the ſouthward middle of September, 


and return beginning of March; a wild gooſe may yield 


half lb;feathers 3' ſix brants vield 1 1b. feathers. Funn 


"0" beginning of April. ſs] 
-In the winter ſeaſon, we have from: abe has 
el. times, 4 froſt Ane a5 in chambers: en 


In maritime pine, as are al on- Nenth-Alaalce 


ee the Rune 3 r 5 
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£9] 1e Europe, the cuckows,' 21 N 
2 25 my April, therefore. the firſt day of 
is bird fooliſh. as not to have any ,excluſive neſt; Hence filly 
| mnarfied: men; whoſe ines are not + ems; but 19 g Sen _ 
+ "wa F 23 8 r © 2 i KY 
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blows from the ſea ot inland ; in iſlands it is more con- 
ſtant, . becauſe all winds come from the ſea; as alſo 
inland countries, as is Canada, their winds- are all from 
the land, and conſequently of the ſame nature. 
The New. England winters generally ſet in end of 
October, and beginning of November, and are over 
middle of Marchz tho extreme froſts are from Chriſtmas 
to middle of Fepruary * che werner weather is _ 
Firſt weeks of July. 
Early winters are i Sure ind bow. 17 325 
The rivers froze up middle of November, and continued 
froze until end « March, many. cattle, die . want 70 
Prorender. | 
Mr. Thomas Robie, a fellow 4 in . college 
of New-England,. an ingenious accurate obſerver, com- 
3 with Mr. Derham! s obſervations at Upminſter, in 
n found that winds continuing long in one 
quarter, eſpecially if ſtrong, were nearly the fame in 
both places, allowing ſome. days for their pal flag 1925 
. place to the the. 3511 
Salmon are a high. latirude 7 this are not to be 
en ſouth of Ney -England; the farther ſouth, the 
later they Tet in, and continue à ſhorter time; forio- 
. ſtanceg in Connecticut river they ſet in the beginning of 
May. and continue only about three weeks; in Merrimack 
river they ſet in, beginning of April, to ſpawn, and lie 
ia the deep cold brooks until September and October, 
then ſilently ( ſa· as ot to be obſeryed) and with diſpatch, 
they return to the ſea; in Chebucto, Cape - Breton, and 
Ney foundland, they continue the greateſt part of the 
Ver. The people living upon the banks of Merrimaek 
river in Maſſachuſetts-Bay of New: England, obſerve, 
that ſeveral ſpecies of. articularly ſalmon, . 
and ale wives, are not ſo plenty! in — 2 for - 
erhaps from diſturbances or ſome other dif; 2 7 as it 
U pon with herrings in the ſeveral friths of of Scala. 
Smelts, a high latitude fiſh, ſet in to Boſton 
middle of 21 OE take the hook; — — 
£70! 15 | : = F * 5 
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February, "hy go e ee = HEH no melts. | 
ſouth of Ner- Tas, tom- cod goes up to: ſpores 2 85 
of November. 

We reckon it a good paſſage for trading veſſels, "5A 
New - England to London in four weeks, and from Lon- 
don to New - England in {ix weeks. 

In New- England, generally the falling weather-is . 
N. E. to 8. E. In winter, if the wind is N. of E. ſnow; » 
if S. of E. rain. The N. E. ſtorms are of the greateſt 
continuance, the S. E. ſtorms are the moſt violent. 
1716-17, February 20 to 22, wind at N. E. nottherly, 
fell a very deep ſnow upwards of three feet upon à level. 
N. W. freezing wind backing to the 8. W. if reverbe - 
rated, proves the moſt intenſe cold weather; dun che- 
mical reverberated heats are the ſtrongeſt. 

Trees generally loſe their leaves middle of Oftober.. 
The button tree, or platanus occidentalis, is of a ſine pa · 

rabolick form fit for avenues, but its verdure is of ſhort 
continuance, and the tree is not long lived]; it is not full 
in leaf till _ of May, and i its leaves begin to db 
end of July. 

Our great rains are in Auguſt bout co months do 
the ſummer ſolſtice, and our great ſnows in February, 
two months after the winter ſolſtice; the greateſt: ' 
2 in my remembrance was 1746-174 third week of 

a | „ n 
2M falling weather, wind, the farther. north, from the 

| eaſt, the finer and dryer is the ſnow: the farther ſouth + 

| from the eaſt, the more flaky and humid' is the ſnow 3- 


when the wind comes ſouth: of the S. E. it W "mn £ 

: nm 

5 The winds from the W. 8. W. to che N. N. W. are i 

3 ; dry winds, fit for dry curing of falt-fiſh;; farther mea 

it they are damp and ſoft as coming from the ocean; far- 

O . buch are from the hor lairades, and aun bum the 
vp pay? 22 5 

f — ga fringe 3 the buds and bloſſvins- f 
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ar pinches them; but are advantageous for bay, edi 5 
a late ſpring is too ſoon ſucceeded by the ſummer, and 
the graſs before it becomes thick, runs into ſtalks, ſtraw 
or ſtubble, and ſetd: Indian corn require early ſprings, | 7 
becauſe; if too late, it is in danger of aurumnal froſts: ' 
In extreme freezing weather, the inſenſible perſpiration. 
or vapours from the harbour, houſe pun ll 
comesa ſenſible perſpiration, being by dhe Col condenſed 
in form of ſmoke. 
1732-3, The winter was very ſevere and long with 
of wind: fifty to fixty veſſels bound to New- 
and, could not hover upon the coaſt to wait a fa- 
vourable ſpurt of wind and weather for puſhing in; but 
vere obliged to bear away to Hermudas, South - Carolina, 
and the Weſt- India iſlands: peaches were not generally 
in bloſſom till middle of May: theſe ſors of a ht 
winter did nor reach South-Carolina. By 
_ Oats, barley and rice, are rip middle of July.” EK 
No herrings (alewives, the fame ſpecies appear 00 | 
of. Great-Britain, - and none ſouth of Yew-England, 
which makes a difference of 10 d. in lat. but not in 
temperature; therefore the temperature muſt be nearly 
the ſame, though differing, | in latitude: this i is 9 oor 
ſtrvable in ſalmon. 
We have natural pacers of horſes, which at à co run, 
(a gait which they _quire by paſturig, when colts, 
with the cows) will pace three mi ſeven minutes. 
| 1719, October 14, F Rand: froſt as if 'mid-winter, robins 
diſappear. This winter I walked round Boſton Penin- 
ſala ar a quick pace upon the ice, without all the wharſs, 
in one hour ſev i n minutes. 
End of February arrive wild geeſe, brants and real. 
Our intenſe ct days are with the wind from S. to 
W. S. W. From N. to E. N. E. e 
weather; The dry windy are from W. to N. N. W. All 
other winds carry more or leſs damp; this is manifeſt in 
the drying of ſalt eod-fiſh. Our dry 7 winds wy conti. 
| 9 from the ke I: Þ N 


\ Ons . 8 25 12 . me Ws e- — — 


3 From middle of October to W > Aprib re- 


„chamber fires; Long winters are bad for gem 
auſe without ſufficiency of graſs or hay, fula+ 


ſiſting only, by. 7 they loſe their cud. Our ſeaſons 


as to temper of the. weather may be reckoned, winter 
from the winter ſolſtice to the ſpring. equinox, ſpring 


from ſaid equinox. to ſummer ſolſtice, ſummer ſtom ſaid + 
ſolſtice. to autumn equinox, and autumn from: thence 0 


winter ſolſtice. 


End of Auguſt the ſymptoms of ander big winter 
begin ta appear, we. call it the fall (autumn) of the year; 


the leaves of maple turn red, the en of the ne 
and the ver- 


yellow. The alnus or alder holds its lea 

dure of its leaf the longeſt ; it is a coniſer: 
though a conifer, loſes its leaf ſoon. Some: 1 are 
the lateſt of our wilderneſs flowers. We have ſcarce any 
winter flowering ſhrubs. Auguſt ſometimes. is: very 


hot month; 1719, Auguſt 15, ſo hat that ſome men 


and cattle die in travelling the road: (che ſucceeding) witt- 


ter was very cold and long) ſume boys faint'away: at 


ſchool; ſtrong wind 8. W. ſout herly, duſky morning. 
In ſome very ſevere winters, ſuch as 1732, lumps of 

ice ſettle upon the oyſter banks, and. kill the oyſters... 
When des ſer in higher than uſual for the 23 

time of the moon, it is a ſign of eaſterly winds at et 


and veſſels from Europe have ſhort paſſages 

Farly winters are generally 2 Ne long... 

The New-England n November 5, 1-7 323 
A ao elt che fams duy har 


at Montreal in Canada, but more violent; x was npt 
ſo violent as that of 1727, October 29, ten and half in 


the night; ;z 3 viratiogmotion-y Was: felt at Barbados the 


nog but litrle; their flowers have beau mixtures of 


* 0h: — «hat — 
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In hot countries, the birds have he gy plus 6 "= 


216 Barrien Settlements in Auznica; Pant Wn. 
good wines; ermtens dente or colds do N with 
wines. TK 

Where there! 1 a heile £6: land" in t 8 great 
diſtance: certain kinds of fiſh and fowl are ſymptoms of 
The quality of lands in New England is Enden by the 
produce; in the beſt lands are cheſtnuts and walnuts, 
next is . beech. and white oak, lower is fir, then pitch 
pines,” then whortles or huckle- berry plains, laſtly, ſome 
marſhy ſhrubs, low and imperfect, being the loweſt de- 
gree of ſuffrutex vegetation. 

We have a few winter birds of paſſage, which arrive 
in autumn when the ſummer 2 birds depart, and 
go off in the ſpring when the ſummer paſſage birds re- 
turn, e. g. the ſnow bird or paſſer nivalis. Some paſſen- 

ers remain only a wy days, Rowe a few weeks, others 
Por ſome months. 

In New- England are ſome pretty lirtle quadrapedes: 

torius Americanus ſtriatus, the pol cat or ſkrunk ; 
= or ſquirrels of ſeveral kinds, the black, the grey 
fox ſquirrel, the ferret ſquirrel, Kc. 1 ſeem to forget 
that a place is reſerved in the Appendix for HE things 
e to n er ul. | 


| 11 My 3 deſign does not allow of botenick DS" WE I 
only obſerve, 1. that in the country near Boſton, I have collected 
and deſcribed about eleven hundred indigenous ſ of plants, per- 
haps a few of them might be caſually imported from rom Europe Ray in 
his ſy 7 of Britiſh plants, enumerates about 1400 diſtinct ſpecies. 
2 3 aer des plantes des 8 2 = 
rates a cribes a * ny 2. New-England, per 
North-America, ſeems moſtly to abound with plants, flore compoſito, 
fore apetalo, capillares, muſei, lichenes and muſhrooms, Between the 
 tropicks, they are generally anomalous, monopetalous and polypetalous, 
not reducible to our European tribes, and require a botanical addi- 
tion of more tribes ; Tournefort in his Appendix, and corollary has no 
new genius of verticillatz umbellifere, cariophylei, and very few of 
. the papilionacei. - 3. The marine plants ſeem to be the ſame all over 
the earth, perhaps from the communications of the ſeas : the mari- 
time plants differ mych. 4. The farther ſouth, the timber and other 
| wood rives beter ins ayes and 9 * yield much | 


4 4 Gooſc · 


- 
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_ Gooſeberries, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries are pon. 
taneous in all our North-America ſettlements. 
The clearing and cultivating of wildefneſs lands, is a 

very laborious and tedious affair 

'Between the tropics, winds are generally eaſterly, 
called trade winds; from the t 4 5 to the high lati- 
tudes, they are variable, but moſtſy weſterly, being an 
eddy of the trade winds: in the . hight: latitudes, 

the winds are froze N. E. to N. W. [a] 

The great import of moloſſes into New-En gland, 
hinders the cultivation and malting of barley and 
grain; — ought to be charged with a high duty, 

Chutratene to a prohibition. 

— Hunting and other ſports of the field are lie uſed in 
The Aſcovery me ſubſequent poſſeſſion of American 
: lands, gave.the Engliſh an excluſive right” againſt all 
other people, the native Indians excepted. Grants of 
lands to particular perſons, or to companies and corpo- 
rations 'by the crown, notwithſtanding other purcha- 
ſers from the Indians, fixes the tenures of the lands in 
the crown, by ſome ſmall quit · rent. The Indians of the 

N. E. parts of America ſeem to be the leaſt improved 

of human kind they are E to 17 policy, 

and * 1 


. PREY being "AY in hs intermediate lea from 
the alternate Nen hot and cold weather, it is not durable 3 in very 
hot countries their wood is hard and ponderuus. 
] Our intenſe heats are many weeks after the ſummer ſolltice, in 

the firſt half of July; our ren 
all phznomena of nature where there is a reciprocation'of cauſes and 
effects; the intenſeneſs of the effects are ſome time after the efficient 
cauſes have paſſed their height; e.g. the oſcillation of the ocean in tides, 
the tides are not the higheſt until the third or fourth tide after 
new and full moon: in ſummer the hotteſt time of the day is about 

two or three hours P. M. and in winter the coldeſt time of the day 

3s general 2 he 1 z our cold wag . 7 

into the Pang eaſon of the year, and occaſions ſhort ſprings ; 
3 * 


colds are in January. Thus it is in 


218. Barrisn Secth in AMERICA. Pane: II. 
In New-England, idllenefs prevails too much; they 
obſerve religiouſly that article in the fourth 
ment, Reſted the ſeventh day, but negle& a very 1 
article, Six days ſhalt thou labour; when wages are high 
and proviſions cheap, they do not labour half their time. 
Wild pigeons, palumbus torquatus migratorius, ſee. 
vol. I. p. 126, in their paſſage northward, begin to ap- 
in New- England end of February and beginning 60 
Hack. but not in large numbers, becauſe they trave 
more inland for the benefit of laſt autumn berries of ſe- 
veral ſorts in the wilderneſs; they retura in their paſſage 
| fauthward, in large quantities, end. of Augult, and. ſome 
years ſince have been ſold at four-pence currency per 
dozen; they at that ſeaſon keep towards the tipns 
ſor the benefit of their harveſt. They are of great ad- 
vantage in their ſeaſons towards victualling our planta- 
tions 3 the country people feed ſome of them (they are 
. catched alive in nets. or ſnares) for ſometime with Indian 
corn, and brought to market, and are good delicate cat- 
ing; cumin ſeed, or its oil, are found by experience the 
beſt lure to induce the pigeons to their nets. The ſpring 
— 170. were very large, like thunder ſhower clouds, D 
ſoon over. 
wo as above, come in "fourth week of March, 
and beginning of April; black-birds arrive from the 
fouthward about the ſame time with the ee _ 
week of April. 5 
| Mackarel. See above. 
Brants arrive middle of February, very . 11 of 
ſort ne they return in autumn fat, end, jp 
October p ſouthward. be. 
'Careſby, a late aſſiduous naturaliſt; enumerates 1 
diſtin& ſpecies of birds from 5o to 45 d. N. 1 
N orth-America, and obſerves, that animals, particularly 
birds, diminiſh in number of ſpecies as we raiſe the da · 
grees of northern latitudes. He obſerved about eighteen 
forts of ſerpents 1 whereof f only. four are. of the ki, 
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Kind, and of theſe the rattle-ſnake, viper a 
Americana, is the mo pernicious. 
A froſty winter produces try ſammer; a mild winter 
produces a wet ſummer, ye 
* Rains and fogs are more common onthe ſhore, and in 
ſoundings than in deep water at ſea. 

In Canada, the winds are more uniform and intenſdy* 
cold than in New-England, becauſe the bleak damp 
_ eaſterly winds from the ocean do not reach fo far; the 

Canada ſprings are ſometimes more early than the ff rings 
in New. England; in Canada the ſnows fall early before 
the froſts enter the ground deep, therefore ſo ſoon as the 
nous diſſolve, the ſun ſooner enters the ground, than 
in a frozen ſoil. 

Foreſts cover and retain the ſhow long in the ſing, 
and occaſion late ſprings by their chill ; when cl 
we ſhall have better ſeaſons. a 

In a miſcellany or looſe article, I may de ene to 
inſert any thing for information or amuſement, if not 
too foreign to the propoſed ſubject. 1. Our Indi | 
formerly accounted by fingle wampum, by ſtrings © 
wampum, and by belts of wampum; in the ſame man» 
ner as the Engliſh account by the denominations. of 
pence, ſhillings, and pounds. 2. An Indian Preacher, 
navement, or naturally, in kin che introduction to his ſermon, _ 
ſaid, Brethren, little T know, and little 1 ſhall ſayß ? 
though generally the leſs a preacher knows, the more 
3 his reg And in bi old pgor:ng _— 
Jl aid, oes not ire of us to wit] our 
1095 as he did of Aba Bs old, but 9 pare ic | 
our ſins.” 3. Clergy, though by ſome ſaid to of b by 
man inſtitution, are deſigned as 51 good uſe to perſuade 
people into civility and good manners, and ſeem to be 
eſſential to ſociety ;; but their bad examples of immora- 
lity, and paſſionate condemning of all who do not fol. 
low their not eſſential mode or wk: readers. them 
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New Netherlands, comprehending the preſent Britiſh. 
pr ovinces of New-York; New-Jerſeys, and ſome part of 


and conſonant, than recapitulations. 
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O deduce this colony — any 8 of che Wk 
colonies i in America, ab origine, as it were, with 
their progreſſive i improvements and, viciſſitudes, ſee vol. 
I. ſect. 2. article 3. giving ſome account of the diſco- 
veries and firſt ſettlements in America from Europe :— ? 
and ſect. 4. general remarks concerning the Britiſh colo 
nies in America, and particularly p. 204. concerning 


enſylvania. In a ſummary, references are more Proper. 


As New-Jerſeys,and part of Penſylvania, Kc formerly 
with New-York called the Dutch colony of New- Ne- 


| therlands, or Nova-Belgia ; I cannot here avoid by anti · 


Cipation mentioning ſome things concerning them. 

In thoſe times all the country from Maryland to New- 
England was called Nova-Belgia, or New-Netherlands. 
King James I. by letters patent, April 10, 1606, in 
one patent incorporated two diſtinct companies or colo- 
nies. I. The firſt colony to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Summers, Richard Hackluit prebend at Weſt. 
minſter, and Edward Maria Wingfi ec Eſq. adventurers 


| of the city of London with their i alle 3 from 34 d. 


1 d. of northern latitude, including all the lands 
bo in an hundred miles direly over-againſt the ſea 
coalt, and back into the mo land one hundred miles 
from the ſea coaſt, and each plantation or ſettlement. to 
extend 100 miles along the ſca.coaſt. 2. The ſecond co- 
lony to Thomas Hanham, Raleigh Gilbert, William 
Parker, and George Popliam, Ri . of the town of 
Plymouth, with their aſſociates; liberty to begin their 
ann * and ſeat, at any place upon the cot of 


Virginia, 


f 
* 


_ 


* 3 
- 4 N 5 
4 : 
: 8 #® 
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Ung in with Bhs la . two degrees to the revs mf 


Ne- Netherlands by all people, except the Engliſh, who 


Wia e ſhould think fit, SERA the de- 
grees of 38 and 45 of northern latitude; with the like 


UÜberties ok bounds-at the firſt — ann . 


ſeated within a hundred miles of them. 
What relates to Virginia is reſerred to the ſection of 


Virgi nia,” Anno yo ivy kay es up Delaware was! _—_ 
vernor to Virginia h Virginia company; fal- 


of the capes of Virginia, diſcovered a fine large bay, in 
e to his lordſhip, called Delaware- Bay. 


Thai Swieded/ind: Finn fem tolhage Ueem Ira 


cupiers of ſome parts of that large country, afterwards 
called by the Dutch, New- NeTHERLANDS 5 they made 


came more powerful and rich than the Swedes; the 
Swedes and Finns followed huſbandry only, and being in 
conſtant fears from their neighbouring numerous ye 

t themſelves under protection of the Dutch 1655 and 
Is Kizeing the Swediſh governor,' made a formal fer- 


render of that country to Peter Stuyveſant, governot᷑ for 
the ſtates of Holland. Whereupon all the at of land 


in North-America from the latitude of about 38 D. to 
the latitude of about 41 D. in Connecticut, was! called 


ſtill claimed it as part a New-England : in fact, governor 


Argol of Virginia had ſeveral bickerings with theDutch, 
particularly 1618, in the bay of Delaware, and with others 


elſewhere, in the affair of the Engliſn excluſide trade 


- and property in thoſe parts; but im the ſcene of the dale - 
ful civil wars in England under various forms of admi- 
nüſtmntions, finding intricate labour enough at home, 


neglected the American plantations; and their neigh- 
' bouring European 3 at full eaſe, were much in- 
 cicaſed to our! rejudice. The progeny of the bandieti 
Swedes, who: firſt ſettled Delaware river, ſtill Ne f its 4a 
"—_— manner; they have at times 3 
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ſettlements both ſides of Delaware river, and began ſere- 
ral towns and forts, Elſenburgh, Caſimier, now called 
New-Caſtle, &c. The Dutch traded thither and ſoon be- 
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JO deduce this colony — any oh of che Bridth 
colonies in America, ab origine, as it were, with 


their progreſſive i improvements and viciſſitudes, ſee vol. 


I. ſect. 2. article 3. giving ſome account of the diſco- 
veries and firſt ſettlements in America from Europe: 


and ſect. 4. general remarks concerning the Britifh colo- : 
nies in America, and particularly p. 204. concerning 


New. Netherlands, comprehending the preſent Britiſh 


ovinces of New-York; New- Jerſeys, and ſome part of 


| Penfy ylvania. Ina ſummary, references are more Proper 
and — 30 than recapitulations. ©... 


As New-Jerſeys,and part of Penſylvania, were formerly 


with New-York called the Dutch colony of New-Ne- 


therlands, or Nova-Belgia ; I cannot here avoid by anti · 


cCipation mentioning ſome things concerning them. 


In thoſe times all the country from Maryland to New- 
England was called Nova-Belgia, or New - Netherlands. 
King James I. by letters patent, April 10, 1606, in 


one patent incorporated two diſtinct companies or 3 


nies, , x. The firſt colony to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Summers, Richard Hackluit prebend at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, and Edward Maria Wingfield, Eſq. adventurers 


| of the city of London with their aſſociates; from 34d. 


19. of northern latitude, including all the lands 

5 in an hundred miles directly W e the ſea 
coaſt, and back into the main land one hundred miles 
from the ſea coaſt, and each plantation or ſettlement to 
extend 100 miles along the ſea coaſt. a2. The ſecond co- 
lony te Thomas Hanham, Raleigh Gilbert, Willi 
Parker, 1 George Popliam, e . of the town 
with their aſſociates; li ty to begin begin their 

int 2 and ſeat, at any place upon the coalt of 


Virginia, 


LES 
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Virginia, where they ſhould think fit, between the de- 


grees of 38 and 45 of northern latitude; with the like 
Überties and bounds at the firſt RW en _ 


ſeated within a hundred miles of them. 

What relates to Virginia is referred to the: ſeftion of 
Virginia.” Anno * my land Delaware was! ſent 
vernor to Virginia 12 Virginia ; al: 
ling in with the la about two has to the hr eg | 
of the capes of Virginia, diſcovered a fine large mpg tar | 
compliment to his Ben, called Delaware- Bar. 

The Swedes and Finns ſeem to have been the feſt oe⸗ 
cupiers of ſome parts of that large country, afterwards 
called by the Dutch, Nxw- Nx THERL ADS; they made 
ſettlements both-fides of Delaware 1 river, and began ſere- 
ral towns and forts, Elſenburgh, Caſimier, now called 
'New-Caſtle, &c. The Dutch —_ thither and ſoon; be- 
came more powerful and rich than the Swedes; the 
Swedes and Finns followed huſbangry only, and being in 


conſtant fears from their neighbouring numerous raps 


t themſelves under protection of the Dutch 1655; and 
Ih Kizeing the Swediſh governor, made a formal ſur- 


render of that country to Peter Stuyveſant, governor for 
the ſtates of Holland. Whereupon all the tract of land 

in North-America from the latitude of about 38 D. to 

the latitude of about 41 D. in Connecticut, was! Elle 


New - Netherlands by all people, except: theEngliſh, who 
ſtill claimed it as part of New-En in fact, governor 


Argol of Virginia had ſeveral bic erings with the Dutch, 


particularly 1618, in the bay of Delaware, and with others 


_ elſewhere, in the affair of the: Engliſhexcluſive trade 
and property in thoſe parts; but inthe ſcene of theidale- 
ful civil wars in England under various forms of admi- 
niſtrations, finding intricate labour enough at home, 
neglected the American plantations 3 and their neigh- 


. boaringEpropeai ſettlements at full eaſe, were much in- 
to our prejudice. The progeny of he banditti 


1 | Swedes, who firſt ſettled Delaware river, ſtill live in a 


- ſeparate mainier; they have at times preachers; and 


2 * . : : + a . 
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books of devotibn from Sweden, but do not hold their 
8 becauſe the royal grant of Peniy 
pts lands then ſettled by any: ciiriſtians; but the 
— as to hes under e . of e aa 
dia. an 401 
New-York and Maw-Jerſzys at firſt 25 inked Py 
and ſome ſettlements: made there, by the Engliſn and 
Dutch: the Dutch placed a governor there, of which 
the oourt of England complained to the ſtates of Hol- 
land ; the ſtates diſow ned it, and ſaid, that it was only a 
private undertakiog of an Amſterdam Weſt⸗ India com- 
pany, and K. James I. commiſſioned Edward Langdon 
as governor, and called the coufitry Ne- Albion 3 the 
- Dutch ſubtnitted to the Engliſh government. the 
civil troubles in England in the adminiſtration of King 
Charles I. and of the republican party, the Dutch again 
eſtahliſned a government there, till it was reduced by 
England 2664. When this reduction was upon the anvil, 
K. Charles II. made a previous grant of that country, 
Called by the Dutch, 'Nzw-NeTHERLANDS, . 4. 
1663 4, of property ro government-to his brother the 
duke ef York. Duke of York, June 24, 1664, made a 
grant of that portion now called New- Jerſey, (ſo called, 
in compliment to Sir George Carteret a Jerſey · man) 
Jointiy to lord Berkley of Straton, and to Sir George 
Carteret vice chamberlain, and of the privy council; a 
N e of chis delongs to the ſection af New- 
„ 
K. Charles II. anno 1664, fitted out an enjudicien. for 
the reduction or recovery of New-Netherlands, ſo-called 
by the Dutch, | conſiſting of a ſquadron of ſhips com- 
manded by Sir Robert Carr, and {ome land forces aboard 
under the command of col. Richard Nicols, . Upon their 
arrival at New-Amſterdam, fince called New-York; the 
- Dutch-after-ſome-ſhew'of- reſiſtance, but much terrified, 
fv 1:17 ap protection for their perſons and pro- 
perties, and liberty to remove with all their effects, if 
r be the Engliſh ; articles, were drawn | 


up, 


in a ſhort time thereafter, the Engliſh iq 


Charles his brother had previouſly given ir by a royal 
patent: and all manner of Juriſdiction, as well civil as 
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up, ſigned and exchanged ber 1664: the Eng- 
— uh poſſeſſed of ery no called it New-York: | 
ent 


Delaware bay agd river, and all the ſettlements there, | 
followed the example of the Dutch capital New-Amlter- | 


dam, and poſſeſſion of all 'New-Netherland 'was taken 


Tor, ad in the name of, the duke of York, to whotn K. 


8 8 vs exerciſed thröughoùt the whole country, 
s, which the duke of Vork had dii- 


Jerſey 
8685 08 6 Oh Berkley and Carteret, by che r oppor 


ment of the duke and his deputies, | 4 
By the third article of the peace of Breda Bgned July 
27, 1667, between England and the United Provinces, 
W _ Englith were to remain in poſſeſſion of that whole 
„ im exchange for the country of Surinam, which 


ke Dutch had taken from the Engliſh. King Charles in 


the begintiing of 1672, having declared war againſt the 
United Provinces, the Dutch ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to 


New. Tork, which they ſoon reduced wich the reſt of 


= ems bp bur by a — concluded at Weſtminſter, 
1673-4, in the fixth article it was again” ve- 


Fey to 2 ngland in general terms, that whatſoever 
country, 2 towns, ports, caſtles, or forts have or 
mall be taken on both fides, ſince the time that the 
late unllapp 
Where, mal 
tor, in the ſame condition they ſhall be in w 


ene off either in Europe or elſe- 
be reſtored to the former lord and —4 


peace itſelf ſhall be mare nr after which time there 
ſhall be no ſpoil nor plunder of the inhabitants, nor de- 


molition of fortifications,” nor carrying away of guns, 
Powder, or other military ftores which longed 50 any 


caft]e or fort at the time when it was taken. 
This tract of land, as it had been taken And [poſt 


by a 3 power, though afterwards delivered or ſur- 


by treaty, to obviate or remove all diſputes 
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was adviſed to make * To grant of that country to his 

de the duke of ne; OM} atentz\ bearin 

| een eee 1674. 4 Hts -q 1 in 1100} 1 K | 

4 1 » 
ahh us now 6 tf more 4a To to. the 
of New-York; the ſubject of this a 7 provinee 
Anno 1664, K. Charles II. appointed commilſones to 
1 ſettle: the boundaries of the ſeveral. colonies: [r. 
miſinformation they ſettled the line between f Ne York 
and Connecticut by a N. N. W. line, as is mentioned in 
our vol. II, p. 161; they were made to believe that this 
N. N. W. line would leave twenty miles to New-York 
on the eaſt ſide of Hudſon's river; whereas it ſoon croſ- 
ſed Hudſon's river, and left many of the Dutch ſettle- 
ments upon | Hudſon's river, to the colonies of Maſſa- 
chuſetts- Bay, and Connecticut, but theſe colonies never 
took poſſeſſion thereof. This line is dan record i in 

New-York and Connecticut. 

The partition line of New- York ak Conne&icur * 
run February 14, 1684, by commiſſioners of both cole- 
nies, and ſigned at the town of Milford in Connecticut 
by col. Thomas Dongan governor of New-York, and by 

_ Robert Treat, 'Eſq. governor of Connecticut, and con- 

firmed by king William in council, March 28, 1700; 
but as this line was not well marked, diſtinguiſhed, Ir 
- aſcertained, eſpecially as to the equivalent lands; not 
loog ſince, by both parties, it was finally run, well 
marked out, and aſcertained, and confirmed by the king 
- In council, as related in our vol. II. p. a in . ſec- 
tion of Connecticut. | 5 1 = 


C 
Tork; New-York hint at claiming fo o far eaſt as Con- 


necticut river, becauſe 1. By ancient Dutch ma 2 
en before the Engliſh royal 9 of the l e 


eee eee their teln . 
eee, d Rhode Land, ol 


*%. 
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Maſſachuſetts-Ba by, Connecticut, the Dutch had ac- 
rually a fort at the mouth of Connecticut river, as ad 

_ pears od records 105 2. That part of New-Nether 

in the duke of York's grant, 5 deſcribed, < and al 

&« all that iſland or iſlands, commonly called by the 7% 

e veral name or names of Mattowacks, or land. 

& ſituate, lying, and being towards the weſt of 

« Cod and the narrow Highganſers, abutting upon he 

% main land between two rivers, there called. and known | 

ce by the ſeveral names of Connecticut and Hudſon's ri- 

« vers, and all the lands from the weſt fide. of ConneRi- 

e cut river, to the eaſt ſide of Delaware-Bay.” g. This 

iſland, now called Long - Iſland, remains wich ehe 

vince of New- Tork, by a mutual tacit conſent of both 
colonies, In anſwer to theſe allegiations it is obvious, 

1. That the line lately ſettled between New-York and 

Connecticut, and confirmed or ratified by the king in 

council, is at twenty miles eaſt of Hudſon river, and 

cuts off all their claims of this nature upon Connecticut. 

2. By the like parity of reaſon, and t, the New- 

Vork claim to that part of Maſſachu etts-Bay, whieh Ties 

welt of Connecticut river, is cut off; moreoyer the Dutch 

never traded or ſettled ſo high upon Cunnectiout river. 

3. Therefore in equity, New-Lork is bounded north ef 

Donnecticut N. W. corner, by a line parallel to ant at 
twenty miles diſtant eaſt of Hudſon's, river, to overr 
againſt the great crook Ii), elbow, or great falls of Hud» - 
ſon's river, and thence i ina due north line to chte ſonth 


61 The children of William Brown, Eſg. of Salem in New-Eug- 


| land, are t- grand - children of a mand d oghter mynheer P 
voſt, at Ar tins ere of this, fort. "op * "oy | 


J Great crooks of boundary rivers nat well iſcovered and de- 
n- ſeribed at the times of granting and bounding colonies, are nom 8 7 
ab-  NArned as à termination of ſuch lines; thus it ly. 
| tion af tlie king in council, With e e tween 
vinces of Maflachuſetts-Ba . and New- e Pantuck 


c tiver, ih ＋ - 0 3916960 f ge h 
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la Chapelle, more expeditiouſly and with better effect conſidering 
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boundary line of the French Canada country; u]. this 


line with other diſputable claims is now in agitation at 


Paris by Britiſ and French commiſſaries. 


"Unleſs there be ſome” general, but definitive articles 
of agreement, fee vol. I. p. 13, with the French, con- 
cerning boundaries, we ought to have continued feſi- 
dence of commiſſaries at Paris or elſewhere; if the pre- 
ſent commiſſaries are fo happy as to ſettle the boundary 
lines, between Canada on the French ſide, and Nova- 
Scorie, New England, and New-York aß the Bridſh 
tel The various diſputes between the courts of Great-Britain and 
France (I muſt once and again beg pardon for meddling in ſtate af- 
fairs, or arcana imperũ, by chance they fall in my way, and in ſome 
manner I ſcramble. over them) concerning the national properties and 
Juriſdictions of ſame diſputable countries in America, which perhaps 
might have been ſettled in the late definitive (ſo called) treaty of Alx 


1. That by meer dint of good fortune, providence; ſeemed to be of 
our fide, and gave us poſſeſſion of 1 at the mouth or entrance 
of St. Laurence or Canada great river, the French Dunkirk of North 
America. 2. By our natural ſuperiority at ſea, we liad entirely ob- 


. ſtructed the French plantation American trade, which might have in- 


duced or forced the French to make us ſome favourable conceſſions; 


than by, tedious and generally ineffectiye ſubſequent treaties by com- 


miſfaries; which frequently terminate only in a neutrality till next ge- 
neral rupture, or in ſome mutual conceflions by way of equivalents 
detrimental to that fide who may have lately received the law; thus 
for inſtance, if the court of Great. Britain at this juncture ſhould quit 
claim the neutral iſlands in the Weſt. Indies to the French, as an 
equivalent for ſome conceſſions to be made in Nova - Scotia by the 
ch France the ri. df ate 
At preſent, 17g, the French with a conſiderable; military force, 
make a ſtand on the north fide of Chicanecto-bay and river in about 
25 d. 25 m. The parallel of 45 d. is the northern extent of king 
James I. grant 1605 to the North- Virginia compeny; this is perhaps 
the foundation of the French claim. If the partition line with France 


or Canada is to be ſettled at 45 d. north lat. continued, it will fall in 


with St. Laurence or Ontario river, a little above Montreal; includ- 
ing the greateſt part of Champlain or Corlaers lake with the formerly 
Dutch country adjoining. If the ſouth limits of Canada are thus 
ſettled,” New-York welt line will begin at this determination, and paſs 


along Ontario river td Ontario lake, along Ontario lake, and its com- 


1 of water to the lake Erie, till it meets with Penſylvania 
no e 7 jy cs | 5 ; | 


% 14 1 
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. 


of which 1 can give ſome inſtances, which may oc 


liged to apprehend them, wherever they ſhould be found within theſe 


fide, there will till remain further lines to be. ſettled, 
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caſion great contention, the ſymptoms whereof appear 
already; but as theſe things at preſent are in embrio, 1 
ſhall; touch. upon them only by way of annotational 
amuſement, [x] „e 3} to $4,000 art vo vie 30 18 


i 
* 


_ tal There is a tract of valuable land weſt t ourhetly from Penſylva- i 
nia: Penſylvania in the grant extends 5 d. W. from Delaware river, 
and takes in a conſiderable ſhare of lake Erie, and within which bounds 
ſince the late peace the French have erected a fortißcation with a 
view of claiming that country, as formerly they built a fort at Crown 
point, to fix a claim to the country of lake Champlain. Our Indian 
traders inform us, that below lake Erie, npon the river Ohio, called 
by the French La Belle Riviere, and the great river Ouabache, which 
jointly fall into the grand river of Miſſiſſippi, are the moſt valuable 
lands in all America, and extend from 500 to-600 miles in a level rich 
ſoil. Luckily for us, the French, laſt war, not. being capable of 
ſupplying the Indians of thoſe rivers with goods ſufficient, theſe In- 
dans dealt with our traders; and a number of them came to Phila- 
. delphia to treat with the Engliſh ; hitherto they have faithfullyob- 
ſerved their new alliance: theſe Indians are called the Twichetwhees, 
a large nation, much ſuperior in numbers to all our Six nations, and 
independent of them. This gave the government of Canada much 
uneafineſs, that ſo, conſiderable a body of Indians with their territorys 
trade, and inlet into the; Miſſiſſippi, ſhould be lopt from them; ac- 
cordingly the governor of Canada in the autumn 1750, wrote tothe 
governors of New- Vork and Penſylvania, acquainting them, that 
our Indian traders had eneroached ſo far on their territories open 
ing with their Indians; that if they did not deſiſt, he ſhould be ob- 
bounds; accordingly in the ſpring 1751, ſome French parties with 
their Indians, ſeized three of our traders, and conſined them in Mon- 
treal or Quebeck.: the Twichetwhees, our late allles, reſented this, 
and immediately rendezyouſed to the number of from 00 tò boo, and 
ſcoured the woods till they found three French traders, and delivered 
them up to the government of Penſylvania. Here the matter reſte, 
and waits for an accommodation betwixt our governor and the French 
governor, as to exchange of priſoners; and as to the main point of 

the queſtion, in ſuch caſes the French never cede till drubbed into it 
by a war, and confirmed by a ſubſequent peace. However it is pro- 
bable, that in a few years our ſettlements,” if well attended to, will 
be carried thither, if, with the protection of the Indians of that na- 
tion, they are countenanced by our governments. With this view 
the governor of Penſylvania « ; 7 Yiu with the aſſembly to The 


Penſylvania. 


yp” * * 
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he north and Touth boundaries in North-America 
domitiions, belonging or claimed by different ſovereign- 
ties, und of ſeparate colonies under the fame ſovereign, 
are beſt determinetl by parallels of latitude which may 
be ſuppoſed invarlable; thus the boundary of Hudſon's- 
Bay company by the treaty of Utrecht is well fixed at 
49 d. N. lat. perhaps that of Canada with Nova-Sco- 
tia, New-Enghnd and New-York, may be ſettled at 
45 d. In New-England that of Maſſachuſetts-Bay with 
ew- Hampſhire, by the king in council is fixed at a 
parallel of about 42 d. go m. Maſſachuſetts-Bay with 
hode - Iſland and Connecticut is in 42 d. 2 m. New- 
York and Penſylvania is 4a d. compleated, or the be- 
inning of the 43 d. which is twenty miles north f 
New-York ſtation point with the Jerfies ; Virginia with 
the Carolinas as ſettled, 1739, is in about 36 d. 40 m. 
Some colonies. are only — by rivers, the river 
Pomomack bounds Virginia from Maryland, the river 
Savannah divides Sduth- Carolina from Georgia. 
In all affairs, the French act the huckſters; at firſt 
make great demands, but afterwards gradually recede. 
It is ſaid, chat as the French are now in poſſeſſion of 
Crown Point fort and ſettlement near lake Champlain in 
about 444. N. lat. their firſt demand of boundaries was 
a parallel of 44 d. lat. which cuts off from us part of 
New-York and New-Hampſhire, almoſt the 'whole of 


ſome place of ſtrength, ſecurity, or "retreat for our Tndian 'traders, 
under the name of a trading or truck-houſe; the Indians have given 


their conſent co this ſcheme, which they never granted to the French ; 


it will be'a diſffieult matter to perſuade à quaker aſſembly into any 
thing, where a military ſtrength or ſecurity is implied, 

Me may obſerve, that ſome part of theſe Indian lands W. ſbuther- 
"ly of Penſylvania, to the quantity of 600,000 actes, have a year 
or two ago. been granted by the crown to a company of gentle- 
men in Virginia, free of quit. rent for twenty - one years; in the prayer 
of cheir petition, they propoſe che ſettling and cultivating che ſame, 
as well as to carry on trade with the Indians. The whole of this af- 
fair is now repreſented at home to the miniſtry, by che governor of 


4 e 


in 44 d. 10 m. and Canſo; the French court are ſince - 


in the meridian of Cape-Roſiers, in lat, 
Que 0 
55 m. of latitude; in the meridian of Montreal, a very 


{pl matter. Thus the French explain che looſe trea- 
ty of Utrecht, to our very great diſadvantage, as; if 


4 T8 ky © 1 F | [ 


Cor og 
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” 


the province of Maine, all the good: country upon Que- 
pebeck. river, all Sagadahock, or the late property. of the 


duke, of York, almoſt the whole of NoyarScoya, in- 
eluging popes ROj in 44 d. 40 m, and. Chehucta 


ſaid to have ceded, and propoſed to make a ceſſign of 
one degree of latitude; that is, their bounding parallel 
of latitude ſhall be 45 d. as the grant of K. James 1 
anno 1606, to the North- Virginia company extende 
no further; and moreover, that the French, governpr 


Champlain had taken poſſeſſion of the gulph and river 


of St. Laurence before this, and before the Dutch oc- 
cupied the New-York ſettlement. This parallel, o 

45 d. in favour of the French, includes, all the Canſo 
e 7 northern * 55 on bay 25 19 
and the good country upon St. John's river; leavi 

to Great - Britain the 8 5 of Nova, Scotia, — 2 
Point, and the greateſt part of the country upon lake 
Champlain or the Dutch Corlaers lake; [y] the ceſſion 
of Nova-Scatia to Great-Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 


vas underſtood by the nation or people of Great-Bri- 


tain, to be according to the extent of the French, oy 


miſſion ſo far as Cape-Roſiers, to Mr. Subercaſſo, th. 


laſt} governor] of L'Acadie ; but by a. parallel, of 45.9. 
7 rs, in lat, of 50,6, 30, 
ive up 5 d. 30 m. of latitude; in the. meridian of 
beck, in lat. 4d 55 m. we give, up, about. 1.9. 


they gave the law, and were ſupreme Judges thereoß O 


y his name; — it lake Champ- 


Thi | 
the 
obtained that 
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FTbe north boundary of the province of New-York, 
may be the ſouth line of Canada when ſettled; pro- 


bably it will begin at a point in a meridian twenty miles 


eaſt of the crook or great falls of Hudſon's river, and 
running weſt will croſs lake Champlain, and OR 
in Cataraqui river. 

Its W. line runs up Cataraqui river, 1 lake called | 
generally lake Ontario, and terminates. on lake Erie in 


north lat. 42 d. complete. From Oſwego upon lake 


Ontario, may be reckoned the width of the government 
of New-York, 220 miles, viz. due W. from the lake, 
200 miles to Albany or Hudſon's river; and from Al- 
bany twenty miles due W. to the veſt line of MaSlachu- 
ſetts-Bay province. 
The ſouthern line of the" province of New-York is in 
ſeveral directions or flexures, 1. From lake Erie along 


the north or head line of Penſylvania in lat. 42. to De- 


laware river. 2. Thence twenty miles down faid river 
to the north diviſional point of New-York and New- 
Jerſies on faid river in lat. 41 d. 40 m. 3. Thence in 


a ſtraight line E. 42 d. to 41 d. lat. on Hudſon's river. 


Thence twelve miles down Hudſon's river. to north 


4. 
end of the ifland of New-York, then down ſaid Hud- 


ſon's river on the W. ſide of New-York ifland 'to San- 
dy-point, the entrance of New-York road and harbour 


about thirty miles. 5. Thence along the ſouthern 


ſhore of | Long-Ifland, round the E. end of Long- 
"Iſland, including Fiſher's iſland and Gardner's ifland, 
- which lie near the entrance of New-London harbour in 
Thames river of Connecticut colony; then along the 
northern ſhore of Long: Iſland ſound, to over- againſt 
the mouth of Byram river, where the weſtern diviſional 
line between New-York and Connecticut begins. 
The eaſtern line is from the mouth of Byram river, 


along the Oblong as deſciibed in the ſection 2 Connecti- 


cut, vol. II. p. 161, to the N. W. corner of Connecticut 
colony, or S. W. corner of the province of Maſlachu- 


*. Jetts-Bay, about * miles: $henes | in a parallel with 
— 8 
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Hudſon's river at twenty miles diſtance E. from Hud- 


ſon's river, along the weſtern line of Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay, about forty- ſeven miles to the N. W. corner of 


Maſſachuſetts-Bay, which is the S. W. corner of lands 


lately annexed, or crown lands put under the Juriſdic- 


tion of the province of New-Hampſhire pro tempore; 
thence in a like parallel from Hudſon's river, about 


forty miles _ the weſtern line of New-Hampſhire, 


to the latitudes of the great falls or crook of Hudſon's 


tional concern. 


river; thence in a due meridian line on the weſt line of 
the crown lands, [z] at preſent in the juriſdiction of 
New-Hampſhire, to the ſouth boundary line of Canada, 
when by much protracted, and finally perhaps diſad- 
vantageous negotiations it ſhall be determined. The 
reader may obſerve, that I have neither inelination nor 
intereſt to be of any ſide, other than ſolicitous for a na- 


We may obſerve, that as the dividing line between 
New-York and New-Jerfies in duke of York's grant of 


1664, to lord Berkley, and Sir George Carteret, is from 


the N. latitude of 41 d. on Hudſon's river, to the lat. 


of 41d. 40 m. on the northermoſt branch of Delaware 


river; ſo that the fixing of the two latitudes, and run- 


ning of the line between them, was all that was required 
for ee d of that line: accordingly, 1719, by act 
of the general aſſemblies of both provinces, commiſſion- 
ers and ſurveyors were appointed: after many obſerva- 


[z) In a late final ſettlement of the north boundary of the province 


of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, if the adminiſtration at home, for the intereſt 
of our mother country and its plantations, had been adviſed by gen- 


= 


_ uſe and improvement of the F 


tlemen intelligent in the Affair, the lands north of that line, being 


- crown lands, might have been annexed to the proves of Maſſa- 
_ * chuſetts-Bay, though not property, yet in juriſ 


icon, as are the 
lands of Sa ock: the inſignificant impotent ſmall province of 
New-Hampſhire can never be capable of cultivating and defendiog it 


s N the Canada French and their Indians; ſo large a tract of wil- 


eſs lands as this, is, leaving a vaſt country uncultivated, ar to the 
rench. 1 ä | 3 © < 
04 \ 
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Giggs the Jeciapde of 41 d. 40.m. on the northermoſt 
branch of Delaware river was ſettled, and executed by 
indentures under hands and ſeals; and to commemorate 
the ſame, theſe indentures were recorded at Perth- Am- 
boy in New- Jerſey, lib. D. No. 2. p. 280, &c. and in 
New-York, in a book of entries beginning of Auguſt 
1739, p. 168, &c. then a ſtraight line was run by the 
ſaid commiſſioners and ſurveyors to Hudſon's river, and 
the ſurveyors made many obſervations there, of the 
meridional. altitudes of the ſun and proper ſtars, to diſ- 
cover the proper latitude on Hudſon's river; but the 
commiſſioners never met aſterwards to fix that point; 
therefore it remains undetermined to this day, though 
frequently demanded by the Eaſt- Jerſiees. 
The deed of the equivalent lands, (ſee vol. II. p. 
161) called the Oblong from Connecticut to New-York 
in the king's name, was not ſealed or delivered until 
May 14, the grant of the greateſt part of theſe lands to 
Sir Joſeph Eyles, and company was next day after, be- 
ing the 15th of May, and not put upon record till ſome 
time thereafter. The controverſy between Ey les and 
company, and Hauly and company, concerning the pro- 
perty of theſe lands, is ſtill ſubſiſting: the contracted 
nature of a ſummary does not allow us to infert it at 
large; only we obſerve, [a] that Sir Joſeph Ey les and 
company, March 10, 1730-1, preſented a. petition to the 
king in council for this land, by the name of a cer- 
< tain tract of land in your majeſty's province of New- 
* York in America, &c.” computed at 62,000 acres ; 
on the ſame day it was referred to a committee of the 
privy council, and 24th of that month, they refer it to 
the lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations; the 
lords of trade made their report to the lords of the 
committee. We think it for his majeſty's ſervice to 


| [a] This.Linſert in fo minute 2 manner, by way of information, 
how plantation affairs are managed. at the ſeveral. boards in Great- 


Britain. 
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petition. for, &c. and on the goth 
lords of the committee make their report to . — 
in council, apprehending, that all reaſonable. engoue 
ragement ought to be given for the ſettling of lands in 
your majeſty 's plantations, do agree with the opinion of 
the ſaid. lords commiſſioners for trade, &c. and that 
it may be adviſable for your majeſty, to grant to, the 

itioners the ſaid lands in the manner above propoſed.”? 
April 8, 1731, the king in counſel approves of the 
report of thoſe lords of the committee, and orders a 
grant accordingly, by ordering the lords commuſſioners 
of his majeſty's treaſury to prepare a warrant for paſſing 
it, and on the 4th of May, 1731, the lords commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury directed the warrant for the grant 
to the attorney and ſolicitor general; the grant iifelf, 
under the great ſeal of Great- Britain, is dated May 15, 
17313; after reciting the words of the petition, are 
graciouſly pleaſed to gratify the petitioners of their re- 
queſt: know ye, &c. . the ſame time the 
governor and council of New-York granted, by virtue 
of their royal inſtruction for granting of province lands, 
to Hauly and company the ſame lands; which of theſe 
grants ſhall take place, is not as yet decided; it is cer- 
tain, that the deed of theſe equivalent lands, from Con- 
necticut to his majeſty, was not ſealed and delivered 
until May 14, 1731, yet at the diſtance of e 
was granted next day to Eyles, &c. 


The extent of the province government; or JurifiAion 

of New-York is as follows; from N. to S. that is, from 

 Sandy-Hook in lat. 40 d. Pi to the gi Canada 
*. are we wow gg 3 
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ſoutherly termination of the boundary line between the 
Jerſies and New-York, in lat. 41 d. upon Hudſon's ri- 
ver to Byram river, where the colony of Connecticut be- 
gins, are ten miles. 2. From the W. northerly termi- 
nation of the ſaid boundary line between Jerſey and 
New-York on the north branch of Delaware river in lat. 
41d. 4 m. to Connecticut W. line, including the Oblong, 
are cighty-two miles, whereof about ſixty miles from 


Delaware river to Hudſon's river, and twenty-two miles 


from Hudſon's river to the preſent Connecticut W. line, 
Oblong included. 3. From 41d. 40 m. on Delaware 
river, New-York runs twenty miles higher on Delaware 


river to the parallel of 42 d. lat. which by Penſylvania 


royal grant divides New-York from the province of Pen- 
ſylvania ; upon this parallel New-York is ſuppoſed to 
extend weſt to the: lake Erie; and from thence along 
lake Erie, and along the communicating great run of 
water [e] from the lake Erie to the lake Ontario or Ca- 
taraqui, and along lake Cataraqui, and its diſcharge Ca- 
taraqui river to the aforeſaid: Canada, ſuppoſed line with 


the Britiſh. colonies; we ſhall inſtance the breadth of 
New-York province from Oſwego z | [a] as being a me- 


I] In this run of water or communicating river, are the noted 
great Niagara falls frequently mentioned, and à French paſs to keep 


up the communication between Canada and Miſfiffppi, called fort 


— 


[2] Oſwego, formerly mentioned, is a fort, and Indian trading 
place in times of peace, with a garriſon of twenty-four ſoldiers from 
the four independent regular companies, to prevent any diſorders in 
trade, this being in the ſeaſon à kind of Indian fair: laſt French 


war r conſiſted of 200 men of regular troops and militia, 
and the Frenc | 
ders with the Indians fit out from Albany, and pay a certain duty up- 
on what they vend and buy at Ofwego: their rout is, from Albany 

_ , to ScheneQady town, or corporation u | 


h did not find it convenient to moleſt them. Our tra- 


oy Mowhawks river, fixteen 
miles land carriage; thence up Mohawks river; in this river is only 


one ſhort carrying place at a fall in that river; from Mohawks river 
a carrying place of three to five” miles according to the ſeaſons, here 
are convenient Dutch land carriages to be hired; to à river which falls 
into the Oneidas lake; then from this lake down Onondagues river 


wer 
dium 


* 
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dium in this Alles! ' Oſwego fort and W place with 


many nations of Indians upon” the lake Ontario, Cata- 


raqui or Oſwego, in lat. 43 d. 33 m. lies weſt northerly 


from Albany” about 200 miles, and twenty miles from 


Albany *to the welt line of the province of Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay, in all about 220 miles. | "Montreal lies N. "of E. 1 


Alb any above 220 miles. * 
'Befides the main land Country New-York, thive's are 
ſome iſlands belonging to it. 1. Long-Iſland, called by 


| the Indians Matowacks, and by the Dutch, ny it lies 


6 Ofvicge/ wha place upon lake Ota; ban His mort falt in 
Onondagues river. the whole of the eaſt fide of the Ontario 
lake lies in the Onondagues country. From Oſwego fort to Wy 
falls on French fort Dononville are about 160 miles, and from 


wego fort fixty miles to fort Frontenac, alſo called Cataraqui fort, 


where the lake vents by Cataraqui river, which with the Outawae 
river makes St. — river called r river of Canada; 
this fort Frontanac i is about 200 miles down that rocky river to Mon- 


By conjecture of the French Coureurs des bois in round numbers, 
4 ende of the five great lakes or inland ſeas of North- 


America, Ane Ontario, 200 leagues, Erio, aoo leagues, Hurons 300 


rde zoo leagues, and the upper lake 500 leagues. 
I do not write 8 a rigidly connected piece, I mention 


ſeveral things as they occur, but without any conſiderable deviation. 
1; The Mohawk nation of our allied New-York Indians live on the 
ſouth ſide of a branch of Hudſon's rer called Mobawks river, but 


not on the north fide thereof, as is repreſented in the French maps. 


2. The Oneidas nation lie about 100 miles W. from Albany, near 


che head of the Mohawks river. 3. The 1 lie about 130 
an ; 


miles weſt from Albany, 4. The Tuſcaroras, ventitious or ſixth 
nation {in former times — were called the Five nations) live partly 


with the Oneidas, and partly rtly with the Onondagnes, 5+ The Cayugas 
ro 


about 160 miles weſt from Albany, 6. The Senecas who live upon 
the frontiers of Penſylvania are about 140 miles weſt from — 
A French noted writer gs Hide: calls theſe. Five. nations by the 


name of Iroquois. 
. Formerly j the be Free had p piſh miſſionaries, with the Oneides, 


Seren y nd 2 Lane endeavoured to AP neo in their 
The is yet any | beaver; in the country. of the Aan nations: 5 
therefor their hunting eat diſtance from home, occaſions fre- 


quent jarrings un 8 wr ndian nations; this trains them &. 7 


2 70 n A warriors thao whe n any Ne 
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in length from E. to W. about 120 miles, and at a me- 
dium is about ten miles broad; its eaſt ſhote is a ſandy = 


flat, as; is all: the E. ſhore of North-America from Ca 
Cod of New-Englandiin N. lat. 42 d. 10 m. to Cape- . 


rida in about 25 d. N. lat. Upon the ſhore of Long dend 


are very fe inlets, and theſe very ſhallow,: its north fide 
is good water, there being a ſound between it and the main 


land of Connecticut; the wideſt part of this near New- 


Haven of Connecticut does not exceed eight leagues. 
Two thirds of this iſland is a barren ſandy ſoil. The 
eaſtern parts were fettled from New-England, and retain 


their cuſtoms; the weſtera parts were ſettled by the 
Dutch, where many families to this day underſtand no 


other language but the Dutch. It is divided into three 
counties, Queen's county, King's county, and Suffolk 


county, and pays conſiderably above one fourth of the 


taxes or charges of the goverment of the province. Hell- 
Gate, where is the confluence or meeting of the E. and 
W. tide: in Long - Iſland ſound, is about twelve miles 
ſrom the city of New-York. 2. Staten-Illand. at its E. 


end, has a ferry of three miles to the W. end of Long- 


Idand; at its W. end is a ferry of one mile to Perth- Am- 
boy of Eaſt-Jerſies; it is divided from Eaſi- Jerſies by a 
creek ; is in length about twelves miles, and about ſix 
miles broad, and makes one county, called Richmond, 
which pays ſcarce one in one and twenty of the provincial 
tax; it is all in one pariſh, but ſeveral Congregations, VIZ. 
an Engliſh, Dutch, and French congregation; the inha- 
bitants are moſtly Engliſh ; only one conſiderable village, 


called Cuckold's-town. 3. Nantucket, Martha's vineyard 


and Elizabeth iſlands were formerly under the juriſdic- 


tion of New-York; but upon the revolution they were 
annexed by the new charter of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, to the 
juriſdiction of Maſſachuſett's-Bay ;, not many years ſince, 


ſome of the freeholders of theſe iſlands when occaſionally 


in New-York, were arreſted for the arrears of the gene- 
ral quit-rents of theſe iſlands. 4. Manhatans, the Indian 


name, New- Amſterdam. the Dutch name, or New-Yor k 


the Engliſh name, may be called an iſland, 9 it has 


-. FO: 
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2 n with the main land, by Kint/a-trkige, | 
_ the whole illand being about | fourteen miles long, but 
narrow, is all in the juriſdiction of the city of New- 
Tork; it lies on · the mouth of Hudſon's river. 
oy the province of 'New-York-are four i 
towns, who hold courts within themſelves, fend repre- 
lentatives to the general aſſembly or legiſlature; with 
ſundry excluſtve privileges. 1. "The city' of 'New- York 
and its territory, formerly eſtabliſhed by col. Dangan, 
ſends four repreſentatives. 2. The city of Albany ipro- 
bably had their charter alſo from col. Dongan, andis 
nearly the ſame with that of New-York; ſends two repre- 
ſentatives. 3. The borough of Weſt-Cheſter; and . The 
townſhip of Schenectady; it ſeems theſe two. corporations 
had their charters before the revolution, and each of them 
ſend one repreſentative to the general aſſembly. 
As à ſpecimen of town corporation charters, in the 
-placitatiotis, I ſnall inſert an extract of the charter of the 
city of New-York; it is the fulleſt and the moſt exclu- 
ſive of any of chem. It begins by mentioning or recit- 
ing ſeveral grants of privileges which they have enjoyed 
dy patents and charters. Whereas the city of New- 
Vork is an ancient city, and the citizens anciently a 
-<© body politick with ſundry rights, privileges,/&e.aswell 
«© by preſeription as by charters, letters grants and 
*< confittnations, hot only of divers governors ant totn- 
1 manders in chief in the ſaid province, but ulſwof ifeve- 
c ral governors, directors, generals, and commanders in 
eie of the Nether Dutch nation, whilſt the ſame was 
e or has been undertheir power and ſubjection. That Tbo- 
et mas Dongan, Eſq. leutenatitigovernor of New. Tork, 
ciunder king James II. Auguſt 2), 1686, by 1 charter 
ecm alltheir former grants not repugnant to the 
ic laws of England and provines of New-Y ork, withifothe 
_"«aqGitions;prafititig to chem all che unappeopriated dants 
* tal water trark in-Mantftan's iſland underube year- 
Maquiterent of one beaver kin, orithte value thereof; 
1 their juriſtſictton to exrend alFoverthe i land 8&0.” That 
"this Eharter' — by — 
5 5 O 
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lord Corhbury governor; April 19, 1508, with ſome ad- 
ditioos granted to them the ferries, &c. That as ſome 
1oned the validity of their former charters, becauſe 
they were in the governor's name only, and not in the 
name of thein kings and queens, they petition governor 
Montgomery for a new charter, confirming all their for · 
mer privileges, with ſome additions; granting to them 
four h ndred feet below woe ren in ee 
mvoroW@&clo5 vo deff 59 281 | 
Governor Montgomery's charter n ch hey now 
hold, is dated January 13, 1730, and afterwards con- 
firmed or corroborated by an act of the ꝓrovincial aſſem- 
bly or legiſlature of New-York, and declared to be a 
publick act, relating to the whole e The Jub- 
ſtance. of this charter is as follows: 
<« They are incorporated by the name. of. Is 3 
«© dermen and commonalty of the city of Ne- Nork.— 
The city to be divided into ſeyen wand na- ß ard. 
es ſouth-· ward, duck ward, eaſt- ward, north- ward, Mont 
cc gomery-ward, andi the out- ward —— Boyey 
% dĩiviſionand Harlem diviſion. The corporation to con- 
* ſiſt of one mayor, one recorder, and f ven aldermen, 
* ſeven aſſiſtants, one ſheriff, one corner, one com- 
mon clerk, one chamber ain or treaſurer, one high con- 
. «ſtable; ſateen aſſefibrs, ſeven collectors, ſixteen con- 
ee ſtables, and one marſhal; The mayor with conſent of 
the governor, may appoint one of his aldermen his de- 
. 1 puty. The governor yearly to appoint the mayor, ſhe- 
4 riff, and coroner, and: the freeholders and freemen in 
6 their reſpective wards to chuſe the other officers, , ex- 
e cepting the chamberlain, who is to be appointed in coun- 
* cil by the mayor, four or more aldermen, and four or 
| we more aſſiſtants. The mayor to appoint the high con- 
_ » ſtable; all officers to take the proper oaths, and to con- 
e tinue in office till others have been choſen in their 
rem; when any officer dies, the ward is to chuſe an- 
„others upon refuſal to ſerve in office, the common 
council may impoſe. a. on 1 15 J. for the 
en Parhien. ne | 


| 
| 
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4 four or more aldermen, with four or more aſſiſtantꝭ, to 
cc be a common council to make by-laws, to regulate the 


ce freemen, to leaſe lands and tenements, &c. but to do 
<« nothing inconſiſtent with the laws of Great · Britain or 
«« of this province; ſuch laws and orders not to continue 
« in force exceeding twelve months; unleſs confirmed by 


the governor and council. May puniſh by disfranchiſing, 
. or fines for the uſe of the corporation. The common = 
cc council ſhall decide in all controverted elections of offi- 
40 cers. The common council may be called by the mayor, 


40 or in his abſence by the recorder; ſine of a member for 


non: attendance not exceeding 20 8. far the uſe of the 


<« corporation. The corporation may eſtabliſh. as many 
<« ferries as: they may ſee fit, and let the ſame. To hold a 
<< market at five or more different places every day of the 
+ week, [excepting Sunday; to fix the aſſize of bread, 
vine, &c. The mayor with four or | more aldermen 
7 may make freemen, fees not to exceed 51. none but 


« freemen ſhall retail goods or exerciſe any trade, penalty 
« 51..no aliens to be made free. To commit common 


« vagabonds, erect work-houſes, goals, and alms · houſes. 


The mayor to appoint the clerk of the maxket, and . 


e water bailiff; to licence carmen, porters, cryers, ſca- 
te vengers, . and the like; to give licence to taverns and 
< retailers of ſtrong. drink for one year, not excceding 
« 30s. per licence; felling without licence g l. curtent 
< money toties quoties. The mayor, deputy mayor, re- 

< corder, and aldermen for the time being, to be Juſtices 
& of the peace. The mayor, deputy mayor, and itecor- 


der, or anꝝ of them, with three or more of the alder- 
ee men, ſhall hold quarter ſeſſions, not to fit exceeding 


« four days. Moreover, recorder, and aldermen, to be 
named in all commiſſions, of, oyer and terminer, and 
goal delivery. The mayor, deputy muſty recorder, 


or any one of them, with three or more of the aldermen, 
„ ſhall and may hold every Tueſday a Wa e 
or 


try all civil cauſes real, perſonal, ithin the 


Pa. and coupty. May adjourn the mayot's: ot t any 
1 cm, norexceeding 28 days. T he corportihn to haven 


common 
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common clerł, who ſhall be alſo clerk of the coutt'of 
record, and ſeſſions of the peace, to be appitited: dur- 

< ing his good behaviour, by the governor ; eight atror- 
« nies in the beginning, but as they drop, only fix to be 


allowed, during their good behaviour. for the ma yor's 


court; the mayor's court to have the direction 0 
% cognizance of the attornies, who, upon a vacancy fhall 
recommend one to the governor for his Hpkibaribe, | 
*The mayor, recorder, or afty alderman, may with'or 
es ithout a jury determine in caſes not exceeding 40 8. 
value. No freeman inhabitant ſhall be obliged to erve 


«in uny office out of the city. A grant and confirmation 


to all the inhabitants of their hereditatnents, &c. paying 


the quit rent reſerved by their grants. The corpora- 


tion may purchaſe and hold hereditaments, &c. ſo as 


* the clear yearly value exceed not 30001. ſterl. and the 


« ſame to diſpoſe of at pleaſure. To Pay a quit-rent o 

* 30's. proclamation money per ann. beſides the beaver 
«ſkin, and 5s, current money in former charters re- 
«quired. No action to be allowed againſt the corporation 
«for any matters or cauſe wharſoever prior to this char- 


. — A parton of all proſecutions, forfeitures, &c, 


prior to this charter. This grant or the inrolment there- 
f (record) ſhall be valid in law, notwithſtanding of 
imperſections, the imperfections may in time coming 
6. be rectiſed a at the ue of the corporation,” ee 


ba 1 am now to Klee che French and Indian © ways 
nch concern the Britiſh province of New-York, with 
their other Indian affairs; as alſo ſome account of the 
ſacceſſions of (governors and governments in the 2 
of New-York; inſtead of ſummary references, as 
propoſed, for the eaſe of the reader 1 ſhall uſe a con- 


netted and fluent ſhort recapitulation, which will Pen 
out ſundry of our claims in North-America. 


1 Frene ch and Indian wars, .oith ol ber Indian 9 


Sebaſtian Cabot, a ſubject of England, employe 6% K. 
Henry VIL o dicovera N. W. paffage to China, 9 
| 149 


— 
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2496, worked -ir ce eee inlets eee e 
e rm.coaſlt . of North America from Cape Florida in 
N. lat. 25 d. to N. lat. by and half d. and took a no- 
_ MINAL poſſeſnon of che whole for the crown of England 
WR I. p. 27g) but mak r 
no title by occupancy, - or. purchaſe fromethe Indians. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, a native of nd, anno 1384, 
with le ſettlers, landed at Raanoałk in the preſent 
North Carolina, ſettled and took pdſſeſſion for queen 
Elizabeth, and called all che North · America coaſt by the 
name of Vi inia Cel, in honour of uote og | 
zabeth. ſundry ſmall adventures of rginia in | 
general, April 10, 1606, two ies were incorpo- 
rated in one letter patent by K. * I. js ig the 
South and North Virginia companies. The South- 
Virginia company began a ſettlement in Cheſepeak : Bay 
1607; che North-Virginia company carried on (but in 
ſeparate adventures) fome ſmall trade in fiſn and fur, 
but made no ſettlement with continuance till 1620 [ 
when they began to ſettle Plymouth in New. England; 
being late in the ſeaſon, che weather obliged the de- 
ſigned ſettlers to put up with the firſt land or harbours 5 
accnlngy ie r in Plymouth-Bay of. Maſſachu- 
ſetts, and have continued there ever ſince. 
Capt. Henry Hudſon {g] in ſome Dutch company's 


[a] Some pedanicl-eritivhs, in en ſome annotators. upon 
the Greek: and Roman claſlicks, imagine that he meant a young virgin 
country, never before occupied by the Europeans, *© 

[] The deſigned ſettlers had made a fort of contract with the coun - 

el of Plymouth or North- Virginia company, for a territory upon Hud - 
Aon's river: this evinces that in theſe times, the Dutch or any other 

a -European nation: by prior diſcovery,. occupancy, preſcription, or any 
other claim, had no equitable right to that coun 

: x This Hudſon was à great enthuſiaſtick projector of N. k. and 

N s, and gave name to Hudſon's Bay. and Hudſon's river 

of New-York; he periſhed in one of his paſſage adventures, being 


never heard of more. 
It is ſaid by the French, that Canada = firſt ſettled by the French 
6 


| under Champlain' their firft — cog [ 88 five years before 
Hudſon took ä New-Netherlands the Dutch. 
5 Vol. II. | ſervice, 
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common clerk, who ſpall be alſo clerk of the court of 


2 and ſeſſions of the peace, to be #ppbitited' dur- 

ing his good beliaviour, by the govetnor;, eight attor- 
6 — in the beginning, but as they drop; onhy fix to be 
allowed, during their good behaviour, for the 'miayor's 


court; the mayor's court to have the direction and 


e cognizance of the attornies, who, upon a vacancy mall 
recommend one to the governor "for his approbation. 
* The» mayor, recorder, or afry alderman, ma Ace or 
« ithout a jury determine in caſes not exc — 408. 


& value. No freeman inhabitant ſhall be obliged to 


,in any office out of the city. A grant and confirmation 
4 to all the inhabitants of their heteditatnents, &c. paying 
the quit · rent reſerved by their grants. The corpora- 
tion may purchaſe and hold hereditaments, &c. ſo as 
<< the clear yearly value exceed not 3000 l. ſterl. and the 
« ſame to diſpoſe of at pleaſure. To pay a quit-rent of 
« 30's. proclamation money per ann. beſides the beaver 
«ſkin, and 5 s. current money in former charters te- 
*-quired, No action to be allowed againſt the corporation 
«for any matters or cauſe wharſoever prior to this char- 
ter. A parton of all proſecutions, forfeitures, &c. 
prior to this charter. This grant or the inrolment there- 
% of (record) ſhall be valid in law, notwithſtanding of 
<<itnperfeCtions, the imperfections may in time coming 
45. be inc at e the ma of che corporation.” phe 


iu am now to clas che French and Indian FT 
akich concern the Britiſh province of New-York, with 
their other Indian affairs; as alſo ſome account of the 
ſucceſſions of (governors and governments in the colony 
of New-York; inſtead of ſummary references, as 
propoſed, for the eaſe of the reader 1 ſhall uſe 15 cofi- 
netted and fluent ſhort 'recapitulation, which will Kein 
out ſundry of our claims in North-America. 


bi © French and Indian wars, 129ith other. | 3 3 


. +Sebaſtian/Cabor; a ſubject of England, Noor ror ork 
Henry vi. to diſcover a N. W. paffage to Ch * a 


— 
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496 touched at all che :conitierable inlets on the 
euern eoaſt· of North America from Cape - Florida in 
N. Jar. 25 d. to N. lat. 65 and half d. and took a no- 
MN AL poſſeſnon of the whole for the crown of England 
(ſee vol. I. p. 25g) but making no ſettlements, he made 
no title by occupancy, -or purchaſe from the Indians. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, a native of England, anno 1584, 
9 landed at Raaneałk in the preſent 
Carolina, ſettled and ——— for queen 
Elizabeth, and called all the North · America coaſt by the 
name of Virginia e]. in honour of the virgin queen Eli- 
zabeth. 'ſundry ſmall adventures of Virginia in 
general, April 10, 1606, two companies were incorpo- 
rated in one letter patent by K. James I. called che 
South and North Virginia companies. The 3 
Virginia company began a ſettlement in Cheſepeak-Bay 
1607; che North-Virginia company carried on (but in 
ſeparate adventures) ſome ſmall trade in fiſn and fur, 
but made no ſettlement with continuance till 1620 (T1 
hen they began to ſettle Plymouth in New. England; 
being late in the ſeaſon, the weather obliged the de- 
ſigned ſettlers to put up with the firſt land or harbours; 
accordingly they landed in Plymouth - Bay of Mafſachu- 
ſetts, and have continued there ever ſince. 
Capt. Henry Hudſon [ell in ſome Dutch company's 


el Some pedantick eriticks, in imitation of ſome | annotators upen 
the Greek and Roman claſſicks, imagine that he meant a young virgin 
never before occupied by the Europeans. 

The deſigned ſettlers had made a ſort of contract with the coun- 

| cl Eb or North- Virginia company, for a territory upon;Hud- 
Aon's river: this evinces that in theſe times, the Dutch or any other 
European nation by prior diſcovery, occupancy, preſcription, or any 

other claim, had no equitable right to that coun 

This Hudſon was a, great enthuſiaſtick projector of N. E. and 


N. es, and gave name to Hudſon's 1 and Hudſon's river 
of New-York; be periſhed. in one of his paſſage adventures, being 


"never heard of more. 
It is ſaid by the French, that Canada v ; firſt ſettled by the French 


under Champlain their firft governor 1603, be ng five years before 
Hudſon took poſſeſſion of New-Netherlands ſar the Durch. bebe 
Vor. II. R . 
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242 Bntrisn Settlements in AMERICA. Par. II. 
ſervice, but an Engliſhman, anno 1608, came to the 
mouth of Hudſon's river (as it is ſince called) though 
in the limits of both the ſaid corporations or companies, 
and without licence from the king of England, purchaſed 
las it is-faid) of the Indians that certain territory, and 


diſpoſed of his rights to the Dutch Weſt. India company, 
or rather to ſome merchants of Amſterdam; and the 
Dutch made ſome imperfect irregular ſettlements there. 


Sir Samuel Argol governor for the South - Virginia com- 
pany 1618 drove the Dutch from their uſur 


d ſettle- 


ment: however, the Dutch obtained 1620 of that paci - 


fick eaſy prince K. James I. leave to make a ſmall ſet- 
tlement the | 
fleets; and 1623-the Dutch made a regular colony of it, 
and their commander in chief was called director general 
of the New Netherlands. 
Carr, a ſea commander, and Nichols a land commander, 


re for wooding and watering of their Brazil 


arrived before New-Amſterdam, ſince called New-York, 
with an armed force Auguſt 20, 1664, and ſummoned 


the Dutch governor to ſurrender; accordingly the 27th 

following, articles were agreed upon; New-Nether- 

lands was ſurrendered to England, and col. Richard 

Nichols 3 lieut. governor by the duke of 
0 


Vork, who btained a previous grant thereof from 


his brother K. Charles II. New- Netherlands was con- 


firmed to England by the treaty of Breda 1667: but as 


England, March 17, 1671-2 proclaimed war againſt 


the Dutch, the Dutch eaſily reconquered it from the 
Engliſh 1673, col. Lovelace governor; but afterwards 


by the treaty of London 1673-4, the Dutch made an 
' abfolute ceſſion thereof to England; and in conſequence 
thereof as New-Netherlands had been conquered fince 


the firſt grant, to prevent difficulties in titles, K. 
Charles II. made a ſecond grant, June 29, 1674, to his 


brother the duke of York, with the right of government 


to him, his heirs and aſſigns. I ſhall not anticipate what 


matters of this grant belong to the ſections of the Jerſeys 
and Penſylvania. Governor Andros by letters of October 


„ 1674. 
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31, 1674, acquaints ate neſghbourng nn hs 
had received poſſeſſion of 4 = No act of 
vernment appears upon record from July 19, 1673, 
evremment pars up then were publiſhed nl 
royal letters patent to the duke of York of en 
and the Jerſeys, dated June 29, 1674. 

The Dute pris pom at their firſt, arrival in this 
country 16058, entered Into alliance with the Five Na- 


tions called by the French Iroquois it continued without 


interruption, and remains to this day a firm alliance 
with the Engliſh [5] who ſucceeded the Dutch in the 
European Scion of theſe countries. 

Theſe five tribes of Indians are called nations, chough 


properly all of one nation; they are diſtinguiſhed by the 


names of Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, - 


and Senecas. In the North-Carolina war with the Tuſ- 
carora Indians 1711, many of theſe Tuſcaroras were 
obliged to fly their country, and ſettled with the Onon- 

s and Cayugas, and ate now called the fixth na- 
tion. The ſeyeral ſmall, villages of Seſquahanna and 
Delaware river Indians, are under the protection of 
the Senecas; the Senecas are by far. the | largeſt of the 
Six nations, "and lie upon the frontiers of Penſylvania. 
Several of the ren ies of the Five nations have ſet- 
tled above Montreal, andare eu as ol nd AE 

Indians. 
Why do we not ſend military 9 amon the 7 
dians to inſtruct them in the European arts of war. The 
French with good ſucceſs follow this practice. Some ſay 


that the officers of the four independent companies of 
fuſileers [i] in New-York live nary in idle- 


neſs and . e 2 1 59 
_ [5] The dee; may excuſe m my frequent — CRY 3 5 
writing in times ſince the union, ngliſh . of Britiſh ; it is the, 


common ſpeech expreſſion, but very impro 
li] Fuſileers are ſo called, becauſe chey pr ſuppoſed. to be armed 


” : 4 s : 
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with light muſquets called fufees, 
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The French uſe an argument with the Indians to be 
of their ide, "vie. chat they do not covet their lands, as 
_ the Bug doo. 

Dariag K. William's war, the inhabitants of Catradia 
livediin cut fears of theſe Five Indian nations; their 
ſeed time and harveſt were much neglected. Canada is 
4 tyrannical government and barren ſoil. Their lands 
feuree produce ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the 1 inha- 
bitants. 

We may obſerve, chat amongſt che aboreflid Sixtn- 
dian nations or tribes, the 'Onondagas reſemble that 
canton, where the deputies of the ſeveral Swifs cantons 
meet upon affairs of great concern. The Onondagas, | 
Oneidas, and Cayugas, have frecuently been in the French 
intereſt, by che management of the French miſſionary 
8. Our miſionary ieſts, inſteadl of this laborious, 
ur vaſtiy uſeful publick duty, are indulged in a fort 
of mer eures, in our moſt opulent and well provided ſet- 
tlements; they labour onhy in confoundling the fober 
_ and induſtrious well meaning pt ians, congre 

onallſts, &c. to the great dettiment of the public Böbd; 
LR —— df dur E is much 
wane 


- 7466s, Spt. Coutſal nd governor of Canada; ; 
next ſpring with twenty-eight companies of regular 
troops, aud all the res, poſſe of Canada that could 
de ſpared, marched perhaps 2 50 leagues into the coun- 
try of the Pive nations; they did little or no execution; 
and 1667 à peace as concſuded the French 


and their Indians, and the province of New-York with 


their Five nations of Indians: this peace continued till 
1683. 
1884, De la Barre governor of Canada, with all che 
poſſe of Canada, marched and rendezvouzed at Catara- 
qui fort [4], while at the ſame time he was only amuſing 

{4} It is now called fort Frontenac, being built by count de Frontenac 
ik of Canada, on Cataraqui lake, near the mouth of * 


— 


JJ EE RES. A2->.. 664 


the he goyeroment of New-York, with * trifli com- 


nor general de la Barre, with 1500 men, regular troops, 
| Canada a and ** „e N t fort From: | 


ſuch a blow as in the winter 1 692-33 col. 1 5 with 


great river of Canada called the river of St. Laurence. 


neighbouring Indians 
Wy gs rr ere the 
concerns, ſee vol. I. 
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 plaints againſt the Five Indian Nations, to lu them 
N 1 18645 in July, lord Howard of Effingham, go- 
verhor of Virginia, and col. Dongan, lieut. governor of 
New-York, had an interview wit] | the F ive Indian. na- 
tions at New-York. 

- 1685, Marquis de Nonville, EE fucceedgg the gover- 


fo 

this, the Fi ive Te uois nations ro the 18 of 775 1 
men, July 26, e invaded the iſland of Montreal; 
the governor general with his court, were there at that 1 
time; they ravaged the country, killed many peo 12 
and carried off captives ; the Mohawks loſt only, 
men; the French abandoned their fort upon Cataragul 
lake, and left twenty-ſix barrels of gun · powder. 

In February 1689-90, the French, conſiſting of 500 
Coureurs, des, bots (in. New-England they, are called | 
Kor a. with as many Indians or, ſavages, 
in curſions upon the province of New-York ; they burnt 
res vi age. called Schenectady, and murdered [ixty- £ 

ree 

In the. memory. of man the Mobawks never received 


e ee marched to . 3 * 12 Net ch IND 
their Indians returned hom 255 


river, which runs to Montreal, and with the cone ee 


2 
1 


M. n ui lake built bark of fy tons, buttho 


— fans burnt her. 
og 55 * Englih and French hare pg 


- For the Iroquois or Six nations of Mohawk Indians, lee voll = 5 
1 wi hem. e et yet gpm: gem | 
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1696, The French with Llarge force made an incur- 
ſion <A the New-York Indians, with a defign todeſtroy 
the ſettlements of Albany and ScheneRatly, but were re- 
pulſed by governor Fletcher. DNS IST 
During queen Anne's war, the Five thatay nations 
had a neutrality with the Canada French and their Indi- 


ans, and by this means the province of New-York 4x0 


__ on a con tinued e trade with Ca: 
nada. . EY 

New-York had no concern in the New- England In-- 
dian war 1722 to 1723. N 

The French had lately erected a fort at Croun-Poin 
near the lake Champlain upon the frontiers ' of New- 
York government. During the late French war from 
1744 to 1747 incluſive, Crown-Point was the rengez- 
vouz of the Canada French and their Indians, conſe- 
N N their onſets were moſtly upon the province of 
New-York and the N. W. corner of the province of 


Maſſachuſetts-Bay: 1745 from Crown- Point they de- 


ſtroyed Saratoga ſettlement, about thirty miles above 


| Albany. he New-York frantier places where militia 


were poſted; are Schenectady, Albany, and Kinderhoek. 
Anno 1745, 1746, and 1747, the French and their In- 
dians, above Albany, kill J and captivated above 320 
of our people. : 

Toward that chargeable RY uſernent,, called the intend⸗ 
ed expedition NR Canada of 1746, New-York'pro- 
Vince. gontributed fift teen companies of x00 men per com. 


pany; the fix pound New-York curtency in levy . 


and victualling for ſixteen of ſeventeen” months, was 


conſiderable load, . 
The four independent regular compafies of 
hundred men each, ſtationed at New-York. many 
ears, are an advantage to the country; they draw 
m N at wt.” 77508 pound, png per 


1 «a „ KY cf 
72; x” of 
ks * 
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55 bla wy dne in the mend ny New-Tark,. 


1 ſhall not enumerate the commanders in chief; have ; 


ing the poſſeſſion and juriſdiction of the Dutch, they 


were ſtiled variouſly, viz. directors, generals, governors, 


& c. The preſent ſtile of the Britiſh governor, is, Cap- 
* tain general, and governor in chief in and over the pro- 
«© yince or colony of New-York, and territories thereon 


depending, and vice-admiral of the ſame.” Before 
the revolution, the commanders in chief had only the 


title of heutenant governor under the duke of York, as 
he Was principal governor by patent. Upon K. James 
II. abdication, the property and government of the co- 
lony of New- Tork, and the territory of Sagadahock 1 in 


New-England, reverted tothe crown. 


The firſt Engliſh governor was col. Richard Nicht 


his commiſſion bore date April 2, 1664. He was com- 
mander of the land forces in the reduction of New. Ne- 


therlands, and one of the commiſſioners for ſettling the 


boundaries of our colonies in North-America. He con- | 


tinued governor to 1683, and was ſucceeded by 
Sir Edmond Andros [I]; he was governor only wor a 


ſhort time, and was removed to the government of New- - 


England; the ſeveral charter colonies of New-England 
having, from the iniquity of the times, either by a courſe | 


in law had their charters taken from them, or tacitly 
dropt; he arrived in Boſton in December 1686 with 


lieut. governor Nicholſon and two independent compa- 
nies of ſoldiers. See vol. 2 413, In April 1689, by a 
revolution in New- England, in conſequence of the gene- 
ral revolution at home, he was diſqualified and went 


: home; ee his bigotry La! e and che ardi- 


5 $i; Kamssd Andes n had fomse command. in New-York, 
after him col, Lovelace. 


Le Tde Roman catholick reli or po ſeems. to. be 
whereanarbitrary power in the, a 8 — 


after. An enthuſiaſtick implicit faith as to religion in the pope. and his: | 


denn. * 1 a natural introduQion of a gs 
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trary power of his prince, he was a good moral man. He 
was appointed governor: of Virginia 169 he t in 
London 1714, of a good old age. 
Andros was ſugceeded by col. Dongan 16843. he was 

a Roman catholick, but ——5 of a gentleman and patriot; 
he was irreconcilable to a French intereſt; upon the 
revolution, being a papiſt, he was in conſequence. diſ- 
miſſed from oY government; but as a reward for his 
merits, he was created earl of Limerick. He made 
ſeveral grants of lands in „ the duke of 
Vork's property, at preſent under the juriſdiction of 
the province of Maſſachuſetts - Bay; theſe grants in time, 
rt claims are to be ſettled, MAR ede con- 

ſion. | 
VU pon the revoladan, col; Be 10 Bleacher win « | 
3 45 he came over 1692 wit * ſome reg e 
and was very induſtrious in repulſing the Cons French. 
and their Indians. In his time, 1696, the church of. 
England in New-York "as Ten church) was bulltz 
it is he only church of England upon the iſland. - | 

After this col. Leſlie ulurped the government. (as his | 
partiſans ſaid, for a publick good) for which. he and his 
friend Milburn ſuffered as traitots, having held. out for 
ſome time the fort againſt. col. Slaughter, who. was ap- 
pointed governor by the king, and upon this kind of 
inte rregnuin, ſucceeded Slaugh ter; he died ſoon in New- 


York, 


Col. Dudley, as preſident, 8 che chief com- 
9285 wy the n os was Crag nnd . — 2 


& 
4 | 


V LION =P - 


in civil aFuirs, to the and his mini nc in 1 | 
An enchuſtaſtick — eat ws 
for the clergy is a fine qua non in civil g ham — 2 


t to be ſatred, and net ridieated* 
— — "46 be faſted; bY ee dvi 
18 Leder — ets 


this ſort of ridicule. The dei, I 
| Rane 15 9 b * dingy * wy 
s point. | | 
+ Ls: ; Lond. 


Ws 


5 


ed 0 lord e died in N Tork, February. 


\ . os 


"pb. . Of Nam-Lonks, » art 2 


N 5 Bellomone was appointed. 


goperace oy. | 
his very late b e to his government of. New-York, | 
the This'b reſs . 


of weather was obliged to bear away. - 
to 5 and. did not arriue in New-York, till May 
1698. He was at the ſame time gf Neu- 
Yark, Maſachuſens-Bay: and New: : he did 


not proceed to Boſton till June 70 and after obtain, f 


ing a generous allowance of 10001. and a. grat 

500 J. from the aſſembly, he returned to New York... 
In New-York he was allowed 1500 l. currency yearly. 
ſalary, and the-lieut. governor. capt. Nanfon was allow - 


17 | 
Lord Cornbury „ fon to the earl ef Clarendon, ſuc- 
ceeded he — F in New- Tork 1701: upon the pro- 
rietors of the Jerſeys reſigning the government into the 
Fas ids of queen Anne, he was likewiſe/1702 appointed 
governar * the Jerſeys. Earl of.Clarendon, formerly 


lord Corgbury, went: home by way of Virginia, and was 
ſucceeded by 


Lord: Lovelace; he arrived November 13, 1706, 
and died in May 1799. 


1710z. April, col. Ingolſby,. capt. af one of the ndew. 
by a letter from the queen to the 


pendent companies, 
council of New-York, was diſmiſſed from being lieut. 
governor of New-York and Jerſeys. 


1710, June 14, arrives col. Robert Hunter with 
2700 Palatines to ſettle in the province of New-York ; 


theſe: alatines were allowed only ten acres of land to 
one 


, therefore they generally removed to Penſyl- 
vania,; where they had better encouragement. 170%, 


col. Hunter had mo appointed lieut. governor of Vir-- 


ginia, but was taken by: the French in his vo) 
From New-York he 8 for England 1719I . Upom 1 
K. George II. acceſſion, he was continued governor: of 
New-York and the Jerſeys. Upon account of his heath 
he obtained the r ny e * a tad in 


did not arrive in his government until 


* 


1e. Pak 1711. * 
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| Jamaica, February 1 2 7-8; by this advice of his p 22 | 
or fi 


ſicians he certainly o | Brained a reprieve of his life” 


ſome years. e 


Col. Hunter was OE, in the government” of, » 
New-York by William Burnet, Eſq. a worthy ſon of 


the celebrated biſhop | Burnet Le]; he arrive in au. 
N 


Upon the acceſſion: af K. Graphs IL col, ERIN 

a favourite, was appointed governor of New-York | 

and Mr. Burnet was removed to the government of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay commonly called . 


where he died Sept. 7, 1729. Governor Montgomery ; 


arrived in New-York, April 28, 1728, and died there 
July +5. 7, 
In January 1731-2, col. Coſby was appointed gover⸗ 
nor of New-York and the J erſeys ; after a few years be 
died; in New-York. ih 
Auguſt 1736, George Clarke, Ef. ler wer ä 


of New-York ſucceeded in the adminiſtration, and oon 


tigued ſome years. 


George Clinton, Eſq. Ip] unele to the earl of Lincoln, 
was appointed goyernor of New-York in May 1 7413: z* he q 


17433 he continues [governor at this! 8 | 
July 173. Cons 


Concerning the belle and 2 of N New-York. 


It is a fundamental i in the Britiſh e e 
home and abroad, in all the plantations, to make no 
laws, nor to raiſe 7 money without the conſent of the 


| re 0 of the colon y of New-York conſiſts of 
three n hegatives. : 4, e 
ans, om h e e ar or commander inchief for the dme 


1855 See vol. I. p. 45 an 5 a 
lo] The hon. George Clinton, Eſq. 


* 


2 


* 


ster. ll Kot! 0 Nzwrenk | 
22. The couneil; rene ee in num 


23 


ber, appointed by the king; When dy death or other 


| a may pro tempore fill them u 


The twenty-ſeven repreſentati 
clefied by themſelves; they are all county repreſenta- * 


circumſtances they fall ſhort of a certain number, the 


P to that number. 


ves of the people 


tives, excepting the repreſentatives of four downs, and 


three great manors, viz. For the county of. 


Richmond 
.- King's 1˙ LF, 
ueen's 

Sk 
| Welt-Chefler 
„ ihe i= 9 
Ulſter 
Albagy 


— 9 4 


New- Vork county and city 4 


Albany _ | i | 
Weſt· Cheſter borough” 1 
Schenectady town ' 1 
Manor of Ranſlaer 8 
8 Livingſton | Bode] r 


W a ton, EL eee are 1 Ne 
conſtitutions which may be reckoned as invariable. 1. 


rection. 2. Int 


tors original conceſſions to 
but under certain reſtrictions; for inſtance, in Penſyl- 


vania; no article in the law of Mr. Penn's conceſſions can 
be altered without the conſent of fix in ſeven of the aſ- 
ſembly men or repreſentatives. . 4 In 


crown governments, the 
the inſtructions, are the magna 


blies in 


In the charter governments, their charters are their di- 


he proprietary governments of M 
land, Jerſeys (43; and] ws > Saw there are the = 


proprie- 
the people, not to be varied, 


the royal or 


s commiſſion with 
1 of the colony 


during that commiſſion; moreover, ſome of the aſſem- 
s goverament at their” firſt 'congreſs or 


formation, make fundamental laws for themſelves; 1 
ſhall for inſtance, produce that of New-York. Amongſt 


our colonies we have bo 


conſtitutions. | In Penſy 


conſiderable variations in their : 
vania there are only two nega- 


tives in the legiſlature, 5 0 council ne no gt 


ee 
celion. 
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of ſuch felonies as are reſtrained om bail by 
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In Virginia no. bill can originate | with the council. In 
ſome. colonies the governor and council are the —— | 
court of judicature; in others they are no court of, 3 1 ä 
dicature. 
The New-York printed law-book begins April 1691 


with a oy charts or fundamental conſtitution, viz, 


of England only, are inveſted with the 
Lis to rule Sis colony and that none can exereiſe any 
authority over this province, but by his immediate au- 
thority under his broad ſeal of the realm of England. 


That the ſupreme legiſlative power and authority (under 


the king) ſhall be in the governor, council, and repre- 
er of the people in general aſſembiy; the exer- 
ciſe and adminiſtration of the government ſhall be in the 
governor and council, with the conſent of at leaſt five 
of the council; to govern according to the laws of the 


ere or in defect of them, by the laws of England. 


pon tho death or abſence of 2 governar, the firſt in 
nomination of the council to preſide. That every 

there be held an aſſembly, and every frecholder of a fore | 

ſhillings per ann. and freeman of 1 
E in chuſing repreſentatives; here. the repre · 
ntatives are enumerated, and as, many; mere as his 
majeſty ſhall. think. fir to eſtabliſh. That the repreſen- 
ratives during their ſeſſions, may adjourn themſalves and 
rge their own houſe; no member going, coming, and 


Purge 

during their ſeſſions, to he arreſted- or ſued, except for 
felony and traaſon. Their laws: to continue in 
diſallowed by his majeſty, or till they:expire. That every 


Force till 


man ſhall be judged by bis peers, e net Ep 
by 'the verdi&s of twelve men of the neighbourhood; that 
mae. apital' and other — tn be a grand 


inqueſt de peoſent the offender, and afterwasds. twelvo 


Phat nt area ſuffi 


caſe of treaſon, and 
the laws of 


England! That no tax or in bend but by the 
1 aſſembly. That no — baer weer e 


cepted 


_ 


men to try the 
cient. ſureties be allowed, unleks ' 


. ch vn * kk. 4 SOT WI pO Cho c ˙ ei... Ie 


ſummon all the 


— were fon by the ſubſe: 


1 
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cepted, beeskpeled to entertain any We 


unleſs in times of actual war with the province. That 


all lands in this province be accounted as freehold and in- 


Heritance' in free and common ſoccage, according to'the 
tenure of Exft<Greenwich in England. That all wills 
atteſted by three or more witneſſes, and regiſtered with 
the office of the county in a ſet time, be à ſuſſicient eon- 


veyance for lands, &c. That any chriſtian religion not 


diſturbing the peace of the province, be freely allowed 
of, the Roman catholick excepted [r. The enacting 
is, By the governor, council, and general "Hy 
you of the province of New-York: rd 


A ſummary cannot enumerate many of Weir uni. 


5 laws. The . of each county hall yearly 

eholders in January to chuſe two 
church wardens and ten veſtry men to aſſeſs, and the 
miniſter to be called, choſen and appointed by the war- 
dens and veſtry. Elections for repreſentatives to be in 


the ſheriffs court of the county or city, qualification for 
a voter forty ſhillings at leaſt freehold per annum im- 


proved land; *no perſon to be choſen but who reſides in 


the place, An. 1700 there was an act to prevent all 
vexatious ſuits or actions againſt thoſe "who at the 


happy revolution in England, did here begin ſuch ano- 


ther revolution; they appointed capt acob Leyſler 
their commander in chief till his ma K. William's 


pleaſure ſhould be known; and ſeized the perſons and 
goods bf ſeveral diſaffected people. In cachi county or 


town, at the ſeſſions of Ul peace, the juſtices of the 
peace, or at leaſt five of them, whereof two of the quo- 


rum, ſhall appoint the rate for their county, as alſo a 


treaſurer and collector. All men from ſixteen to ſixty 
æt. to be liſted in ſome company of militia ; each foot- 
man to have à cartouch box and fix charges, the horſe 


twelve charges; at cheir habitation to KEEP. one pound 


- ##} Ia Peaſyivanis and Maryland; by the woyal pateints, bycthepra- 
| orc laws, Roman 


of 


$. are not excepted. 
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of powder, three pound of bullets. each foot; and two 
qr eotovg We Penne ef ivhers ack Bones; 


In che province of New-York, to obtain a good title 
to the vacant lands, firſt there muſt be produced an In- 
dian deed, which muſt be approved of by the governor 
and council, by warrant ; it is ſurveyed by the provin- 
cial ſurveyor, and patented by the IVErNor and eoun- 
eil: the fees are very high. 

The quit · rents for lands lately taken up are two mil⸗ 
logs proclamation money per 100 acres. Two thirds 
of the government pay ſmall or no quit. rents, eſpecially 
for old grants, the larger grants on Hudſon's river called 
manors; their quit-rents are only a perrer buck- 
{kin, or the like, when demanded. 

The valuations of the ſeveral males may be taken | 
from the quotas allowed each of them, in proportion to 
their reſpective taxes, when paper money was emitted 
upon loan; for inſtance 1738, 1 a 0096 

currency upon loan, whereof. . _ 5 
| To New-York city and county 5 10,000 L 


11 
4 


Albany city and e e 
W 8000 
King's county '' +3 nn nh + 
Suffolk county E „ 
Richmond count, 1, 600 
nn,, - |... .....' .,1+ 744000; 
count 7,1, ee 
Dutcheſs county 1.51: 24000 "MW 
Weſt-Cheſter 07 638 HE 4 
' 40,000 


As to x their per currencies Wu”, are W with 
other things of that nature to the Appendix. At preſent 
I ſhall only 29 that towards the charge of an in- 
tended expedition againſt Canada, 1709, they emitted 
13,0007. publick bills of credit at eight ſhillings cur- 
reney per oz. ſilver, bearing e in the after 

"emiſſions, 


th © 


= 4 —Og—_— * 


hoarded up as common bonds bearing intereſt, — 
not ſerve as a common currency. In anſwer to this, the 
anti- depreciators may obſerve, 1. That any conſiderate 
good man will allow, that money _ 2 or can- 
cellable till after ſome years, if only upon note bearing 


ginning they were not emitted as a tender in law, or 
common currency; but as government — Fog 


f lick debts in 8 which by reaſon of the inte- 


original and continuing cauſes 


credit or money, as it was called, in a ne ng pron nce; 
eee happened himſelf to be of the debtor ſide of the queſtion, 


"a emitted, from the merchants at a reaſonable intereſt, 


they generouſly offered, and which would have prevented further de- 
| 8 emiſſions; he choſe rather, though with the conſequence of 


| by vaſt multiplied emiſſions bearing no intereſt. 
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 _ emiſſions, no ĩ ereit was allowed; t eee 

faudulent paper money currency, perceived that a rea- 
ſonable intereſt would prevent its depreciation, and ob- 


ſtruct the advantages which they propoſed from its de- 
preciation [s]. They plauſibly and fallaciouſly alledged 


that the allowing of intereſt, occaſioned prime 


no intereſt, is not ſo valuable as the — 8 of 
upon bond bearing intereſt, payable after the ſame num- 


I ber of years; that is, "theſe bills upon note only, in the 


nature of things muſt admit a depreciation or diſcount, 


and ſtill a greater diſcount if theſe notes ſtretch too much 
their credit: this is the genuine mercantile nature of our 


depreciating plantation paper currency. 2. In the be- 


tures bearing intereſt as are transferable ſtocks of pub- 


reſt allowed, do increaſe to a valuable premium upon a 


transfer, and cannot depreciate as the plantation publick 


notes of credit have done. 
. As the plantations are at a vaſt diſtance, from parlia- | 


m mentary enquiry, ſome of our colonies have from _ 


to time been loaded with amuſin 1 the! expeditions, the 
e frau- 


14 e | 
as 


valuable conſiderations, as it is ſaid, inſtead of borrowing the money 


volving the country in confuſion and ruin; in favour of the land bank 
(an aſſumed name) and other fraudulent debtors, UT ho 


dulent 


/ 


_ ſhilling was 


Than at che ſame time pri 


Ihe! time, and are a conſiderable -perq 


4 


% 
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dulent paper credit called paper currency z e fraudu- 
lent debtors finding their advantage in deprevitions, 
-contrivedifundry'methods-offurther-paper -credir-emiſ- 


- fions:: thus in Maſſachuſetts -. Bay in the courſe of ſome 


Years in the «adminiſtration of (governor. Sh, one 
to the valve of one penny ſterl. 


New. Tork didi reſtrain itſelf from running muet into 


a multiplied depreciating paper currency, fo that - their 


exchange with London never did exeeed rgoil. New- 


Tork currency for roo7. i ſterl. N. B. When I any 
Where memion exchange, 1 mean. private punctual bills 
of exchange; government bills admit ef a dilatory pay - 
ment, ——— for inſtance, — 
Cuba or Spaniſh Weſt India expedition, government 
bills were ſold in New- Tork and Eaſt-Jerſey at 140 to 
1g; in Weſt Jerſey and Penſylvania at 130 to 135 


ee che firſt, end ar 1:80 in the other places. 
. theqprovince of New Tork, e wel 


a — regulation with the militia of New-Eng⸗ 


und; beſides chere are four regular independent com- 


Pay, clouthing, and accoutrements from Great“ Britain, 
. yearly to upwards of 7800 l. ſterl. they are under 
the immediate direction of the commander in chief for 
uiſite: they are 

Principally ſtationed at the city of New-York, Al 
—— 


at bills were ſold at 


Panies of fuſileers, ro private men to a company; their 


3 New. Vork was doeilled om the dune of 


York's Engliſh title, and Albany (formerly Orange Fort, 


by the Dutch) by his Scots title; the battery at New- 
Tork is called Fort George. 


Beſides the ſive or ſix . Lanai -vebchawk 
Andians, there are ſeveral fmall-parcels-of Indians, upon 


the upper parts of Hudſon's river, called River Indians 


or agar by this was the Indian name of OO 
river, now e e aa Se "Df 7 


* 4 2 * # 
* 8 * » * 1 
wg y | At 
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At ſundty times in the city of New-York there have 


7 been negro conſpiracies, more than in the other colo⸗ 
„ nies ; this I cannot account for; April 1712, a negro 
e EY kills _ white men, and ſets the! 9 * 
1 
r upr 
* cet are ap Tho y Os 858 in e and ſome, 
ee == Dy the; a el are A870 125 | 
4 Geond, Kc. 27 
2 
e 
it 
0 
3 5 in the 55 8 Lesbe More, Tag. who pr ae 
at an eminent lawyer Roger Mompelldn, Eſq. chie 

| Juſtin's of New York and = Jerſeys, who ſurrendered 
a that of 1 the Jerſey ape 2 
"= Here is ac 4 a court not known in 
8 Nas Lede + the governor is chancelldr. In 1 — 
* 8 42 ourcolonies it 2 the, Sas 8 55 lets: 2245 — 
ir as it is very chargeable, and miay be arbitrary; t 
n, chancellor qught to hee diſtinct perſon. from the 5 0 | 
br nor (as are the intendants of the $77 colonies), and, 
or upon miſdemeanor, liable to the governor's inſpretion 55 
re by ſuſpenſion or the li 
y. The general aſſembly i is no court 5 Wa $ 115 
of they e Une. into the 2 pry of 
rt, courts. of zudicature, and grant re-hearings, 
a Concerning New-York produce, monatures, ads {a 
on W flour are che moſt 8 articles, ot 1 Gy 
ns Fe manufactures; ſee. their exports , 


(4) Th mary if not checked, is like 8 too bulky, 'there- _ K 
fowl EET be 185 r t in 


At n i pre- 


En 
10 


* 
\ : 


1 oo © 
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proviſions, in the clauſes of cuſtom-houfe entries and 

LO NES 7 FL e, 


“„“ OO TDN 
© Skins and furs are a good article, but not fo large as 
The article of iron in pigs and bars is a growing 


affair. 


Schuyler's copper ore is from a mine in the Jerſey's, 
but exported from New-York, therefore it is mentioned 
in this ſection. In the beginning of its diſcovery it ſeemed 
to be very rich : it appears that it was formerly wrought 
by the Dutch, becauſe in new working it, were found 
hammers, wedges, &c. it ſold in Briftol the ore at forty 
pound ſterl. per ton. The cartage to Hudſon's river is 
ſhort, and their firſt agreement with the miner, was to 
allow him one third of the ore for _— and laying it 
above ground; it was done up in quarter barrels, where- 
of fix made a ton. The richneſs of this copper mine 


made ſo much noiſe in the world, that, a few years fince, 


to engroſs this ore for the benefit of Great- Britain, ir 


was by ack of parliament enumerated; bur lately it has. 


not. been wrought and' exported, as appears by the 
juarterly accounts of the cuſtom-houſe of New-York ;, 
J %%% „C 
By a late act of parliament, falt may be imported 
directly from any parts of Europe to New-York. 
In queen Anne's reign there were three government 
packet boats, which alternately ſailed monthly between 
ngland and New-York, to tarry fourteen days at New- 
45 for the plantations or colonies benefit of trade, 
and for the government diſpatehes; theſe have been laid 


aſide many years. 


* Governor Burnet {his head was well turned) obtained 
an act of aſſembly 1727, afterwards confirmed by the 
king in council, prohibiting all trade with Canada, that 
the French might not be ſupplied with goods (in one 
year goo pieces of ſtrouds have been carried from Al- 
bany to Montreal) ſuitable for promoting a French civil. 
as well as trading, intereſt with the Indians, and _ the 


— 


_—_ mn = 
* 


—_—— 


- 


1 may be 3 to, A — to Oſwego 5 | 


r 


a late well projected and well executed Engliſh mart for 
Indian war governor anke always and effectuallß 
minded the 'bulineſs of his deſtination. The Indian 
trade is now in the hands of man before governor 
Burnet's time it was engroſſed by a ew, and the Indians 

are become more dependent upon the Engliſh than 


formerly. From Albany to Oſwego, is a much eaſier 


conveyance, than from Montreal, 200 miles up a rapid 
flony river to fort Frontenac on lake Ontario, called alſo 

2 che province of New-York there f is one collection 
or cuſtom- houſe diſtrict, kept in the port of Ney- Tork; 
the twelve months accounts from September, 29, 7748s 
to September 29, 1750, ſtand thus :. 


*Y 


Entered inwards. "Cleared cutvanks. 
Ships "022. M008 1. 
Snows 75777 mon” 
Brigantiness 45 Kere 1h. 88 
Sloops 131 0 . 
Schooners | Ms | 6 Xt Schooners 14 
e 


PR are cluded all 5 fſels both on We voyages, 
and on coaſting voyages of the neighbouring colonies ; 
whereas in the collections of New- England the foreign 
voyages are only to be underſtood ; 705 inſtance, Boſton 
cuſtom-houſe from Chriſtmas 1747, to Chriſtmas 1748, 
foreign veſſels cleared out 540, entered. in 430; the 
fiſhing and, coaſting . veſſels of the adjoining colonies 
of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Ne Tian Connecticut, 
and Rhode: Iſland, amounted, to about as many, and are 
not c 3 


FI 01! 


lo! The carriage or communication between Alban aj and fre 
ſo commodious, that at a time in relieving the pit of Oſwego, 
forty people came in one birch canoe, forty-five feet” in length, ſeven: 
feet in > breath, . en to e 10 * carrying. 


pla; n 
8 8 NV. Ne 
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N B. Nv, copper 1 het 
months. AA £27 Iu 3 
1 in way Crean and Lig 6 fire 


LAS 6. #14 


pot Gans 1 ton e c bietly flour; Bw | 
92 55 eftimatet 5 re My. number of Ck. And "Pe 
nöt by tons 

Imported ove 800 pipes Madleita wines, whereof 
 re:exported 226 pipes. The Madeira wines ſhippe 
N News LOrk aze reckoned better than what are ſhi 
any other of o < wok colonies, EVE e Fe Td 


to 8 other colonies,. 
Cleared out, tar 2008 bartels | 
20) which were imported to New- om the | 
linas. The colony of New-York Fe 127 rot as 15 
val ſtoxes ſufficient for their own-uſe, © - 


Mountains, rivers, and ſome das; 
The moſt conſiderable hig hlands are "he Carkiffinodn. | 


_ - tains weſt of Hudſon's es, and about ninety miles N. 


from New-York. What I mentioned vol. I. p. 454, 


4552. by. wa ite annotation,..concer ng the runs of, 
water #1 rom. t e ein mountains, en paſſat 3 now in 
its proper place ret gires ta be correAgt = and” out thr to 
; beunderſtood as Ne ws. On the ealt and ſouth eaſt Tides 


of the Catkil die ſeveral run, And 
into Hudſon's: river below Al anys on their N. W. fide Y 


Ede of Schorie 95 e 9 75 che Motaw 5 


A 


De river; 1 — the S. W. ide flows 2 . 
branch of. Delaware. river.  . Conajoharie river falls into 
the. Mohawks,riyes. abonit ten, miſes above fort Hunter, 
— cotnes very: neat to a branch of Seſquahana riverz | 
this branch eee cel, that at ei 
miles from the M | <4 the Indians go down” in 


Landes 


— 


% 


K 3 


* 


2 


river; che S. line of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay 


New. 


' x 
A . a \ . 


* 


canoes 70 all the Indian ſettlements, upon Seſquahana 
riyer. From this ſituation of theſe rivers, no tuns of 
water from the Catkill mountains can fall into lake O- 


tario, into the river Ohio, or into the Seſquahana river. 


xcepting Long · Iſland and Staten-Ifland, the main 


Jand en line, from Byram river to New-York land, 5s 


The only conſiderable river in this province is Hud- 


ſon's river 3 from the clbow, where is the great carrying 
place to Wood-Creck towards Canada, to Sandyhook at 
its mouth; are near 200 miles; the tide way reaches 


' 


upwards of 150 miles to Cohoes at the mouth of the 
Mohawks river, about ſix or ſeven miles above Albany 
church; its courſe is about S. twelve degrees Weſt; the 
tides, that is, the floods and ebbs, are about twelve 
hours later at Albany than at New - Tork; a little aboye 
the high lands at about fifty miles above the city of 

York, the water of the river becomes Hel at 
about 100 miles comes on the W. ſide Elopus or Soaper's | 


continued twenty miles, ſtrikes Hudſon's river a little 


noted for the manufactures of iron Pigs and 
the 


below the mouth of Eſopus river; this Eſopus river is 

| * f iron | 6% four, 
malt liquor, &c. a little farther on the E. ſide of the 
great river, is che camp or Palatine, town in the manor 
of Livingſton about forty, miles below Albany; at 125 


£ 


miles on the E. fide. falls in; Kinderhock river after 


3 


receiving Claverhock river; the Ss Ranſtaers manor, 
th 


or Ranflaer Wyk, reaches along the great river, and 20 
miles each fide of the river from Kinderhock manor to 
Mohawks river; in this manor is the city of Albany, 
and many peculiar tracts of land; at 1g0.miles as the river 
runs is the city of Albany; at 47 miles on the W. fide 


1s Cohoes, or the mouth of the Mohawks river; at 162 


miles is Houſuck river's mouth; where Hive à ftnall tribe 


of Indians called Scatacooks;' this Houſuck river is on 


the E. fide of the greut river; and oothes from the north 


weſt parts df Maflachuſetts, and the S. V 


85 S 3 | New- 


* 
4 
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| New-Hampſhire; the north line of Maſſachuſetts-Bay 


vince continued twenty miles, falls in with Hudſon's 


river a little below Cohoes; at 200 miles from New- 


Tork is the elbow or flexure of this great river at the 


a 


great falls. From theſe great falls the route to Mont- 


real in Canada is ten to fifteen miles land carriage to 
Wood-Creek, then along the Verdronken drowned or 


overflowed lands to Crown-point a French fort and paſs 
near lake Champlain, then along this lake to Chamblais 
river, and alittle above Chamblais [x], another French 

fort and paſs upon Chamblais river, croſs la Prairie to 


Montreal. There is another route up Hudſon's river 


above the elbow falls, to a carr ying place to lake Sacra- 


ment, and thence to the ſouth end of lake Champlain. 
The city of New-York from governor Burnet's obſer. 
vations, lies in 40 d. 50 m. N. lat. 4h. 58 m. W. long. 


from London. Here the variation 1723 was 7d 2om. 


W. decreaſing. 


of Mr. Robie, is ſeventy one d. thirty m. W. from London. 


| Upon the acceſſion of a new governor, the general aſ- 
ſmbly of New-York generally ſettle the ſalaries and other 
ordinary articles in ſupport of the government, for fiye 


or more years. 5 


For their ſectaries in religion, ſee the Rhode-Ifland 
ſectary, vol. II. P. 156. N ogg . | 


As I find that the deſigned Appendix or ſupplement | 


may prove out of proportion too large, with reſpect to 


the principal hiſtory, I ſhall-in each ſubſequent ſection 


'annex by way of miſcellanies ſome matters which mighr 
have been referred to the Appendix. Theſe miſcella- 


nies of the nature of digreſſions, and like change of 


© [x] As we formerly hinted, from fort Chamblais down the river of 


that name are ſeventeen leagues to cape Sorrel upon the great river of 
Canada ; this fort Sorrel is fifteen leagues below Montreal, and thirty- 


five leagues above Quebec the capital of Canada, the ordinary refi- 


* dence of the French governor generat of Canada. Quebec, from the 


accurate obſervations of des Hayes, is ſeventy d. W. from London. 
Boſton, the metropolis of Britiſh America, by the good obſervations 


diet, 


-_- 
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diet, may relieve. a Palle e e or appetite in 


reading wy Da — | 
Good iron is di ingui e its ringing ad: 
other bars. The beſt iron bars break fibrous and beard+ 


ed; if they break glaſly and ging, the iron is re 


| and not good. 
I The inconveniencies [of ſmall governments or pro- 
vinces, ſuch as is that of New - Hampſnire in New- Eng- 
land, is that perhaps they are below the notice of the mi- 
niſtry and boards in Great-Britain; their governors and 
other officers are of little conſideration, have little or 
nothing to loſe, and therefore act impune. 
The plantation legiſlatures are ſo: far cireiaaſnibed, 


that they can make no laws inconſiſtent with the laws of 


Great-Britain. 


If the French be all: to EAA, maters, of the - 
river of St. Laurence, of the great inland lakes, and of 


the great riyer Miſſiſſippi; they are in conſequence ma- 
ſters of all the inland trade of North- Americas an incre- 
dible prejudice to the Britiſn nation. 


The tack of Long-Iſland was the firſt place of the 


Engliſh, whale fiſhery, ſmall whales affect flats; and at 
this time whalers make voyages voor the flats of Virginia | 
and Carolina, 

It is ſajd that the common laws of England extend to 
the plantations; that the ſtatute laws made ſince the 
plantations had a being, do not include them unleſs they 
are particularly mentioned in the act of parliament. - 


In all our colony aſſemblies of repreſentatives, there 


ought to be a limited ſmall quorum of members to meet 
adjourn, and to ſend for 5 members, and a much 
uorum to proceed on buſineſs : this regulation 


larger 
may 67.5 take place with relation to the judges of wg | 


ſeveral executive courts of law. 

To obviate any pre judices which a reader may enter- 
tain againſt this hiſforical ſummary, compoſed with 
much labour, merely for a publick good; the writer. 
thinks 1 oh convenient at times in explain himſelf in 5 

4 A 


WE 
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. the. goodjudges the mathematicians and merchants, uſe 
it as the 3 the moſt conciſe and expreſſive.” 


2. The writer is of no party, and ſubjected to no de- 


pendence; he is neither whig nor tory, a te 


court ier nor anti- courtier: a. tory is for — — | 
branch of the preſent legiſlature called king or-monarch, 


ſole and independent, with a paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtance; a republican is 25 lowering or annihilating 


the prerogatives of a king, and for an unlimited exten 
ſionof the privileges of the people in their repreſentatives; 
but a genuine whig is for maintaining the balance of 


power among the ſeveral orders or negatives of the lo- 


giſlature; [Srofeſs myſelf of this politia, as it is no 


faction; all the others are factious. 3. Religion, as it was 
in all times, and in all countries, deßgned for the be- 
nefit of ſociety, it naturally is ſubordinate to the civil 
government; and a reſident, whether native or adventi- 
tious, ought occaſionally to conform to the eſtabliſhed 


manner of the ſectaries tolerated by the laws of the coun. 


uy, though not raſhly to renounce chat formt of worſhip 
ich was parental or educational, which generally te 


to libertiniſin and licentiouſneſs in religion. 4. As 


in my courſe of the colonies I continue to increaſe my 


diſtances, - it is not to be expected that I can be ſo «me | 


_ ticular and copious, but ſhall endeavour ftriftly to in- 
veſtigate the truth, though the farther from my place 


of refidence ener becomes more contracted ee 


diſtinct. 


In the Britiſh „ plantations or colonies all grants of 


lands made by the governor and council, are d 
be good in law, a inſt bis majeſty and ſucceſſors, 
As the king and his miniſtry in'Great-Britain, though 


they do not chuſe the parliament, yet have a very great 


ihflence in the choice; ſo it is with reſpect uo ge 855 
Vernors 5 and aſſembly men in our colonies. 2605 
A 44 * | 25 45 


—— 
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neral. 1. He has endeavoured a laconick ſtile, which 
by many is reckoned harſh, and not fluent or ſonarous; 


+ tu A oh oak tans <4 


f ey fn. 


25 Fy bg 2 


Stet. XI. ee eee 
The eee from the Gare! 8 and 

townſhips are not their peculiar or . nts, 
| but their quota in their provincial repreſen ence 
it ĩs that they are not under the cognizance af their 


county or dn, but under a the' «general, a. 


ſembly. 
The North-America trade coafiftein.Glirnavel Bonds: 


one timber“ and lumber, ſkins, furs, tobacco, and 
rice; I do not mention copper ore though enameratet, 
becauſe at preſent it is not wrought or exported, -. 

The publick taxes in our provinces,” are the: pro- 
vince. and county rates; and the towynſtip or paro- 
chial rates for the miniſters of the goſpel, called paſtors, 
prieſts, rectors, and other denominations, as alſo for 


2 Poor, eee and ſundry other ſmall 


aft of parliament, 17 * eee be i ted 
Fa Britiſh 2 Ireland in Britiſh ſhip- 
ping, all ſorts of plantation goods excepting choſe goods 
commonly called enumerated 1 viz. 
tobacco, cotton, wool, i ger, ſpeckled wood 
or Jamaica wood, fuſtick or 9 dying woods, rice, 
beaver-ſkins and other furs, copper ore, pitch, 
tar, turpentine, maſts, yards, and bowſprits. 5 
The ſugar act (as it is called) of 
and ſince continued, is concerning foreign plantar 
produce or manufacture, imported into the Britiſn logs 
— 4 viz. rum, duty nine pence ſterling, per gallon; 


or ſyrups, ſix pence ; ſugars and paneeles, five 


Hale per hundred weight. 

. hunting, fiſhing, and fovling, 
vie ſundry berries and earth-nuts are the principal 
food or ſubſiſtence of the Indians; the more civi- 
lized, cultivate Indian corn and kidney beans, called 


Indian beans. The bread grain in Europe, is ge- 


nerally WAR; "mw oats, and _— for baking and 
Waiting, | 
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266  BriT1sH Settlements in AUE RICA. Part II. 
The y] wool in our northern plantations is of as 
a ſtaple, but coarſer than the Er, liſh wool; the farther 
ſouth in our colonies, the wool: becomes : coarſer, even 
to a lana caprina, as in our ſugar iſlands; therefore the 
plantations are not 2 of rivalling e in a: 


| woollens. 


yy an over. | 
In our new 3 e the os and other 


foreſt wood of the firſt clearing is generally dotted, be- 


cauſe ancient or old; the Tollowing r are good ; 


and ſound. 4 
In the price of grain ind other proviſions there is a ſort 


of natural ſtandard, whereby the huſbandman may have 
a living profit, and the labourers in manufacture, &c. 


may not have proviſions ſo cheap, that the earnings * 
a few days work will afford ſome days of idleneſs; 
this reſpect our produce and manufactures have ſome 


1 2 of a natural dependence. {OW 


bl There are certain ports only, allowed i in Fa and = 


land, for the exportation and importation of wool and woollens. No 


cloths, exc ing of the manufacture of Great- Britain, c: can be imported 


into any of his majeſty's dominions. 
The woollens from Great-Britain exported annually ly are computed 8 


about three millions ſterling; but being free of du uty, they for ſome 
| ſelfiſh ends are not entered exactly, therefore the value 


RT by 6; 


curately aſcertained. 
The woollens of Great-Britain are above one third of the univerſal 


export. At a medium, wool manufaQured js double the value of the 


wool itſelf, and deducting all charges, one third of the neat profit goe: 
to the land % e «op 


F 
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ce, the Bades bd New-Jery | ar 15 
N ova-Czlarea. 7 


E have in i the altem of New-York [z] gi iven 


j N ew-Netherlands or Nova-Belgia, which comprehended 
the preſent New-York, New-Jerley, and the three lower 
counties of Penſylvania upon Delaware river. 


Upon a deſign formed by the court of England t to 


reduce New Netherlands [a], K. Charles II. made a 
previous grant of the property and government of the 
ſame to his brother the duke of York, March 12, 1663-4; 
it was not reduced by ſettled articles until September 
1664, and confirmed to England by * —_ of Reds. 
166 | 
| The duke of York by commiſſion April 2, 266 ap- 
pointed Richard Nichols, Eſq. deputy governor of all 
ew-Netherlands, but did not enter upon his govern- 
ment, till Aug. 27, 1664, which was poſterior to the 
duke of York's aſſignment, June 24, 1664, of the pro- 


rty and government of New. Jerſey to lord Berkley 


and Sir George Carteret. 
The duke of York, June 24, 1 8665 made a joint 


grant of that part of New-Netherlands (now called 


3 [5] to lord Berkley of Stratton, and Sir 
| cir hen Carteret; they appointed Philip Carteret, Eſq. 
thei eutenant governor 3 z he entered upon his * 


i P. 25 . Ke. 
a] Stuyveſand was at * time Dutch gowvernor of New-Nether- 


lands. His commiſſion from the States General was dated July 26, 


1646. 


jſland of Jerſey in the channel o land, the country of Sir 
5 8 Carteret one of the firſt agnees. - is ſometimes called Nova- 


ſome general account of -the firſt 8 gf - 


861 7 This grant was called New ftp: from the name of the 
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268 Bz1T18H. Settle 


ment in Aug, 1665, where he remained only ſix months, 
and returned to England, and back again to his govern- 
ment of the Jerſeys. This grant of the duke of York, 


was from the Noorde Rivier, now called Hudſon's river, 


to che Zuyde Rivier, now called Delaware river; and 
up Hudſon's river. to 41 d. N. lat. and up Delaware 


river to 41 d. 20 m. _ from theſe two ſtations headed 


"by a ſtrait line acroſs. F 
By the intrigues of. — Eoglnedemas peaſunfed to 
procleim war againſt the Dutch, March 19, 1671-2, and 
a Dutch expedition reconquered Ne- Netherlands from 
the Engliſn quly go, 167g. Col. Lovelace was at that 
time governor :; by the treaty of London, February 19, 
16734, New-Nethetlands-was reſtored by the Dutch 
to the crown of England, and Sir mend em of 
pointed governor. 


e ld bean anne that W. 


alienated from England, fince the crown of England's 

former grant to the duke of York; to obviate any diffi- 
culties in the validity of that grant, king Charles II. 

made a new grant of property and nt to his 
brother the duke of York, June 29, 1674, which was 
publiſhed Nov. 6, following. No act of government in 
the Jerſeys is to be found upon e gy: 19. 
1673, to November 1674. 

Duke of Vork by leaſe and releaſe, July 28 and 29, 
1674, conveyedto Sir George Carteret the eaſtern diviſion 
of the New+Ferſcys, divided from the weſtern diviſion 
of the Jenſeys by a ſtrait line frum the S. E. point of 
Little-Egg harbour in creck, being about 
the middle between Sandy-Hook und 
kill or creek a little below Rencokus-Kill on Delaware 
river, and thence (about thirty-five miles) ſtrait eourſe 


Wong Delaware river up to 41 d. 40 m. N. lat. the 


north diviſional point or Ration of the diviſional line be- 
tween New. Tork and the/Jerſes 
of the rjoters'for ſetting up Indian purclueſes againſt the 


* of 5 crown was 8672, to evade paying e 
Wnic 


_— 


nts in AMERICA. Parr H. 
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ay, to a 
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2 . 25 The firſt effort 
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1 3 off 4 4 


which commenced March 23, 1670; thi 
7 e choſe a 


government of the proprietors, and tlie 2 


governor for themſelves; governor Carteret and his ſe- 


cretary went for England to complain, but the Dutch 
| ſoon after, governor Carteret” dig 
0 till November 1674. with new: <6n 

being the third parcel of conceffions, and from that time 
all remained quiet; and the rules of property were well 


obſerved until Sit Edmond Andros broke through all 


theſe rules; he uf the government of all Ne fer- 
ſey 1680, and carried vergor Curteret priſoner” from 
Elizabeth town to Næw- Tork; upon complaints to the 


duke of York, he with reſentment recalled Sir Edmond 


| Andros, and the property and government of tlie Je 
rietors was re-eſtabliſhed 1683, and continued 511 


forne months before the revolution 1688, when K. James 
broke through the rules of prope oe OH and alſo ſeized the | 


vernment of New-Jerſey lader 
Nate ma en under the command EL 
mond Andros; upon the revolution the pro tors re- 
aſſumed the right of government bel. f 

Upon the revolution the proprietors A 
Torhanj, Ef their lieutenant governor, and — 

col. Dudley a but the people ſerupled to ohey them, 

and the proprietors ap col. Andrew Hamilton, 
who continued or ſome years; but by ſome de- 
ſigning men people received a notion that” col. 
Hamilton, as a Scots man, could not be or” of 
an Engliſh colony; they diſmiſſed him; a 


Jeremiah Baffe governor 1695; but as Baffe tac never 
been approved of by the king,” the” proprietors in &õ 


ſnort time diſmiſſec him, and feinſtated col. I 
but he never Was confirmed by che crown, and col. 


[c] Forks of n continge bas dead 4 leare ſome 
intervening matten to be aſterwards related | 

[4] Col: Dudley ws afterwards 2 goyemocoſ iel dor Whight, | 
a member of parliament of . — , and gover 
9 f Few Fam Shire in N&W 
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270 Johan 8 in Aunales. Paar II. 
Hamilton was ſuperſeded by Mr. Baſſe a ſecond. 


and Baſſe was finally ſupe rſe eded by Andrew Bowne, Eſq. | 


the laſt governor for.the proprietors. ... 
The people of the] erſeys continued ton ome — 15 
mutinous, that the proprietors for their Ls eaſe, by 
their agents, Sir Thomas Lane for Weſt⸗ Jerſey, — 
Mr. William Dock wra for Eaſt-Jerſey,. i. in the name of 
the proprietors, found it expedient by a proper inſtru- 
ment, April 17, 1702, in concert, to ſurrender the g 
vernment to the crown, reſerving to themſelves all their 
other rights, and they jointly wich the crown formed 
| ſome Meet Yo articles by way of a. magna charts. 
Lord Cornbury, governor of New-York, was by queen 


Anne conſtituted the bk crown enki Barn of the united 


e, e 


Lord 1 ſome years PET ER 1 ea 8 
of York 1 664, aſſigned his right to William Penn, Eſq. 
Gawen Laurie of London, merchant, Nicholas Lucas,and 
Edward Byllyng ; ſhortly after this, theſe aſſignees agreed 
upon a partition with Sir George Carteret, and Sir George 
obtained of the duke of York, July 1674, a * anne 
of this partition grant, as is above related. July 1, 16 5 
Sir George Carteret gave to the aſſignees of Jord Berk 


a quit-claim of the Weſt-Jerleys, as Schelte aſſignees 5d . 


to Sir George a like quit- claim of the Eaſt· Jerſeys; bus 
partition was confirmed by an act of the general alfem bly 
of the Jerſeys, 1719. 

Sir George Carteret made over the EaMſt⸗- Jerſey to certain 
truſtees December 5, 1678, to be ſold by . after his 
death. After Sir George's death, the truſtees aſſigned the 
Eaſt-Jerſeys to twelve proprietors, February, 2, 1681-2. 


William Penn, Thomas Wilcox _ 
Robert Weſt, Ambroſe Riggs, 
| Thomas . John Haywar d, 8 ; 
Samuel Groom Hugh Hartſhorn, 
Thomas Hart, Clemens Plumſted, | 


Richard Mew, f TOY SOOT, = 5 


R "if 9 
1 1 


Pn 


bk. br A I a 
L * 


; SR... 


ster x 


nonconformiſts i in religion, and Robert Barclay h 


taken of ſurvivorſhip. Theſe firſt proprietors by twelve 


ſeparate deeds, ſeparately conveyed one ne half of omg in- 


tereſt to twelve other "x7: ſeparately, 


Robert Barclay, ——— Laure 
Edward Byllyng, Thomas Sdn > 
' Robert Turner, Thomas Warner, 
James Brien, Ge Earl of 285 


Arent Soumans, Robert Gordon, 


William Gibſon. John Drummond, 
m 1 0 aw "The duke of York, March 14, 1682, by 
patent or grant confirmed the Faſt: Jerſeys to thoſe twen- 


ty four proprietors in property and government; and 


July 17 following, the famous Robert Barclay [e] the 


quaker was agreed upon, and under him pro temport Mr. 


Laurie with a council. Mr. Barclay continued 


until 1685. He was ſucceeded by lord Neal Campbell 


of the Argyle family; about this time Omg. over the” 


 quaker ſo called, George Keith [f]. 


From the duke of York's firſt grant of all the Joſie 


to lord Berkley of Stratton, and to Sir George Carteret, 
knight and baronet, vice chamberlain of his 'magjeſty's 


houſhold, and one of his majeſty's moſt honourable 


privy council, Jointly 3 Philip Carteret, Eſq. was gover- 


nor of their joint concern, that is, for all the Jerſeys until 
1672, when the people, eſpecially of Elizabeth-town, 


began to mutiny upon account of the demand of quit- 
rents, which according to the conceſſions took place 


March 25. 1670. Theſe mutineers aſſumed the 998 


e i arles IL. kind p ** 
e 


in Great- Britain, with his family removed to the Jerſeys; from va 


2 the Jerſeys i is ſettled chiefly with Quakers, Anabaptiſts and. 


terians. 
[f]- George Keith was a awd geber, hecame over tothe 1 
taught ſchool, and was land now Os general; he returned to de. 


and for his conveniency, accepted of a church of England benefice, and 


wrote againſt the — : 
| vernmen 5 


I of be 4 2571 » 
By an 7" amongſt themſelves, ee declared that 
the purchaſe was equal, and no advantage ſhould be 
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ety their governor z. gov 5 
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vernment, and conſticured. James 


Philip Carteret was-obliged.to go to the court 

land with complaints againſt the mutingers; col. Lo 

lace at this time was gevernor of New-York, Nee 
conqueſt intervebiagy he did not return until 1674, when 
upon a peace 
land the etherlands;' and: the — 
of Vork had * 3 or ſeparate grant of Eaſt- 
Jerſeys to Sir George Carteret; governorCarteretbrought 
over ſome: additional conceſſions, , which were called the 
third · oonceſſions 3 a8 he had bought ſome ſhares in the 


Elizabeth- town Indian purchaſe, the Elizabeth - town 


men gave him no uneaſineſs, he refided. in Elizabeth- 
town All dents; he made it the ſeat of government; 
Robert Barclay. the noted. quaker writer, Was 15 _ 
for the twenty-four proprietors., 
Eau the Dutch peace-1 
ppointed * — of the Jerſeys,: ther virtue = 
the he oe — York's ſecond or diviſonal grung Sir George 
Carteret appointed Philip Carteret, Eſq, his lieut. go- 
vernor for the Eaſt-Jerky.: in which-ſtatign, he continued 
to the time of his death, November 1682. he received; 
ſome inſults from Sir Edmond Andros. From 1674 Sir 
Edmond Andros was governor of the Weſt Jerſeys for 


the duke of- — who — 


— new nr grant or 
randſon of e Hh te Wet eee 
Mr. Byllyng 1690, ſucceeded [s] doctor Daniel Cox of i the. 


le The Abies Of this colony have always. been-in « confulsd rs, 
WWW thereof. 
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| the great 


nagement amongſt theſe general proprietots, particularly: 
in appointing governors 3 therefore the proprietors in 
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college n in London, he hay ing purchaſed, 
lt part of the property of Welt: Jerſey, was 

vernor thereof; but as his profeſſional buſineſs did not 


lam him to leaye London, be appointed, A deputy Bor, 
vernor, and at length fold his intereſt to Sir Thomas 


Lane and others for 9000 l. ſterl. a great price at that 
„„ Rf 4-1 4. : | * , . lt as ar Feds | 144001 


time. A 


1 


The original twenty - four ſhares of Eaſt-Jerſey by fales 


became very much ſubdivided ; for inſtance,  ſonie pto- 
prietors had only one fortieth part, of a forty-eighth part, 


: b of {24% . 2 2 
of a twenty-fourth _ ſhare; Weſt-Jetſey was in the 


ſame condition. This occaſioned much confuſion in ma- 


good prudence reſigned the government to the crown, 
reſerving all their other rights as we formerly mentioned; 


| the Sn government continued until Auguſt 14, 
0 


1703, when lord Cornbury publiſhed his commiſſion, 
from the crown as governor of all the Jerſeys; thus th 
Eaſt and Weſt- Jerſeys, which had been ſeparate govern- 


ments from 1674, to 1703, became united in one go- 
vernment or. juriſdiction, and continued under the ſame 


governor with. the province of New- Tork, until i ö 36, when 
the government of New- Vork devolved upon li | 

governor Clarke: as he had no command in the Jerſeys, 
the government of the Jerſeys devolved upon the preſident 
of the council, and ever ſince the command in chief has 
been in a diſtinct perſon from that of New-York. _ 
Upon the proprietors ſurrendering the government 
to the crown, they obtained of the crown a ſer of perpe- 
tual inſtructions to all ſubſequent governors by way of 
conceſſions, or magna charta, for the proprietors and 


. 
* 


people, particularly in favour of the proprietors. 1. Not 


ro conſent to any tax upon unprofitable or vacant lands, 


2. None but the general proprietors to purchaſe, an 


lands e 3. Lo take care that all lands 
Pape e improved by the poſſeſſors. 
A 1 | After 


— 


of ſmall. paris of the ſhares and ſucceſſjon of children, 


teutenant _ 


* * — 


274, | Wie Setlepen in Auzarca. Fant 17 
After the Dutch peace therę was (y oe: 
by 15 e 169; a ; rouge of tors: 23 
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Ke iv 155 
154 ſecond diviſion of 5p09 acres to 0 each of the eenty- 


5 ae Pet. or their proxies, Weng Qis value Ser 
eigbe w 
2 pro rietors of the eaſtern diviſion, to divide lands, 
exam claims, 8c. and to have two ſtated yearly meet- 

8 at Perth-Amby about the times of the fittings of 
ie ſupreme court of judicature, 1937, The council of 
995 rietors advertiſed, that after 1739, there ſhould be 
4 further dividend of 2000 acres ann. to each of the 
Na four propriecorſhips, until all vacant lands malt 
iv 
In the firſt conceſſions, February 10, 1664-5 
Ptietors Berkley and Carterer promiſe to all * 
and ſettlers who ſhould plant there, ry bk privileges, 
particularly of 'head-lands for each head of ſettlers: this 
romiſe was only defigned to be of four years continu» | 
ce; but el time to time was extended to January 
3, 1685-6, and then ceaſed; the general proprietors 
en began to make dividends amongſt theſe ves as 
Above. The head- lands were to ſettlers, in any place 
exceeding ten miles from the ſea, eighty acres per head; 
and to thoſe who ſettle nearer, ſixty acres. © 
In the beginning, the general tots were laid out, none 
lels than 2100 acres, and none more than 214000 acres ; 
whereof one feventh to be reſerved to the general pro- 
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* * New: Jerſey, d 40 heren V grant to. 


« day of March, according to the 


ment of quit-rents to begin the 2 ;th——Given] unde; 


„ of our Lord —— ſigned by the 16 


| _ deemed to have the excluſive. prrrogatives 2 
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formerly by way of head-lands, th 11 $9 
rity. of the council gave 2 War 1 * 9155 
al or his dep puties, to Frey tn 
next the ee is to certify me 7970 
the ernar and council mak 
low! 2 "© he, lord pr e 5 12 


rovince aforeſaid, a plantation 
ghſh meaſure, to him or be. 0 
44 « a r ever; vielding and paying | 
« ſaid lord proprietors, their heirs or 5 „very | | 
| ; Accqung, ON 
ce half · penny, lawful money of En ani TOOLS one 5; 
te the ſaid acres; to be holden as of the mazinor of 
« Greenwich in free and common ſoccages the ole 


<« the ſeal of the province, the—day of——in the yea 


rand a 10 5 
« rity of, the e N. B. PE 
4e mines of gold and ſilver are Fe and if ir in th 
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64 We the conditions dated ate Age Wal 


„ grant to be void. mo 


e may c chat there are "three ves forts of pr ro: | 
prietors in the Jerſeys. 1. The, general Frag . 
2. Purchaſers under the ge eneral e 3. Clai⸗ 
mets under patents for head- SIA from the l prog 


prietors on ETON 


4 bur e. concerning ae A inks tors "quits 
tens in the Plantations.” wy een 


| Lo 


14 8 out plantations the caſe of 8 kalt 50 
by Indian deeds only, without — — of "the 


crown, or of the reſpective legiſlatores, whip way be 


the. righe of pre · emption to ſubjedts;, as alſo the affain 
ef paying quit-rents to-the'crown, or N 


ut cane 


concern, 
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| are founded in Indian 0 5 52 the Indian Eliza- 
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e 


=o The firſt Indian rant of theſe lands was to Au uſtin 
Herman, a Dutchman, in 1631 upon the Dutch ſur- 
render to the crown of En e Ne relinquiſhed theſe 


Finds; and therefore they eſcheated to that crown as de: 
relicts, and conſequently could not be conveyed again by 


the Indians to any perſon or commudity. 1 

*. Notwithſtanding this, fix perſons - With ther Aſſo- 
ciates, Sep cember 26, 1664, petitioned governor Nichols 
for Auer to purchaſe of the Indians, and ſettle certain ? 


[5] Where the paxes and tranquillity of a country or colony cannot 


be maintained by the civil power, which ſeems to have 2 
unte. 


at ſundry times in the Jerſeys, 2 military force i bs abſolutely 
104 in courſe diſbanded in Great- 


Some young regiment, inflead of bein 
Britain or Ireland, may be ſent to the ſeditious colony, they will ſoon 


* therioters, and when the ſpirit of mutiny is drove out, the re- 

1 * diſbanded in the colony; they will contribute towards 
proplin e colony ; and moreover, as being uſed to a regular and 
er fubmilfo ion x pres arg by their example, they will teach the 


| oh the people of the colony. Thus the regiment of Carignan, 
— I —_ was ſent, . from France ord diſbanded 
there t ſhus in the time ent per, a re- 
| | Was ſent from En r he riots under 

| Ived there. 
tracts 
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geen In. NN ee eee #77 
| trad land. v n Arthur Cul- Bay, which he, grante 
8 9 by 30. pan accori u Me f 0 
Aa purchaſe from the Ingians, 1 95 5 following, i 
the name of Jo ohn Bailey ; Daniel Denton, Luke Watſon, 
of Long- — fland, a Coo and their affociates, of 
tract of nd bounded. a5 above : the conſiqeration 7 
paying, i the Indians twenty fathoms of 1 0 ag 14 


two made coats, two guns, two. hatchets,, ten Hats of Teac 


twenty handfuls of 75 1 and after: one year” 
exp. ration, the remaind, Ie the purchz Was 759 fa. 
thoms 4 whit e wampur. val wwe hol ſterl. f 3 
thoms of black wampum # in conſequence: "his, 0. 
vernor Nichols granted to, theſe aſſociates A pate nt fe 
aid lands, with a liberty | to purchaſe 10 rther'« of the N 
dians ſo fat as Soske- His, 5. 5 Decer 271 8. 
That the reader may have 0 ſome CONCe 1 a of lis . 
pt concerning the prof erty and. g tents of the 
ands, between the proprietors who bad of the Fs | 
and of the people who holg' by ſuppoſed Indi put chaſes, 
which has occaſioned much diſturbant FO i $9 er. 
ment; we ſhall make the following ob | 
1. Nichols, lieutenant governor of N 12 100 i for the 
duke of York, being informed of the;duke's Ighmept 
to lord Berkley and Sir. George Cartetet „ Tuſpeding that 
he would ſoon be ſuperſeded! by a lieutenant overnor of 
their own appointment, and 54 5 for ot <onifidera- 
tions, September 30, 1664; gave licence ta certain g 
ſons (as is above related) to purchaſe lands ef the Indi barg 
which they did October 25; and the 3d of December fol 
lowing, Nichols gave them a patent 155 the ſame, ub- 
Jjecteq to certain quit- rents. This parent, though feriar | 
to the aforeſaid* aſſignment, Was cönfofmatle to bis f 
ſtructions, and before ani y proper tlotice Tccelded Wal Par 


|  allgnment, [#): and therelofe 120 equity alledged ra be g 


og $6 7636 3 


* 


14 
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[i] The diſpute concerning "i equivalent lands called the Oblong 4 
— —— — 8 — province erl. 


5 22 41 Lo chats. ee 
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ci nees, N 60 1 * | 
the Jerſeys, (heentered Au- 
Aach undet hand and al gave licence 
60 19 5 7 petſons to purchaſe of the In- 
ee what Cantily of lands they 
nvenient ; and” rr 2 as the Eliza- 
cir anceſtors, with advice and conſent of 
4 governor, mad: angry ry purchaſes of tlie Indians. 
eine Cuteret for his own uſe purchaſed ſore of 
5 Indian, gra 157 ee that. of Bailey, 
By 21s I 5685 only four 511 75 were Tetijed ar Eliza 
h-town. (afterwards ſo ca n e before govethor Cakte- 

xet's artival 3 Carteret, died governor o © Eaft-Jerſty, 
Nor. 682 3, 8. his go J PTE the provincial gene- 
Flies, W. ack the fi uperior ot ſupremie courts 

be Ju dicature, ; an neral 0 of the overntnent 
were ke] 14 at nl town, Which was fo called by the 
name o Elizabeth, wife of Sir George Carteret ; is Was 
the firſt Engliſh ſettlement, and the moſt Anclebt town 
f the province. el 

i IO hg the prop rietors who hold by Indian grants, 
to, 38 4 necedent, hog the courts. at law 1 1n the 
erſeys, May 14, 1695, gave jndgment of cjectment in 
_ Tavour of ames Fullerton, who held under the general 
Proprietors, againſt Jeffrey Jones, who held by the Indian 
1 Upon Jone's 0 the king 40 council, 
judgment was reverſed and Tet aſide February 25, 
4696 the general proprietors ſay, that the, judgment - 
Was revered gol becauſe of ſome 72 5 in the proceed- 
ings. / A, petition or complaint of Elizabeth-town In- 
Un rant encore, was read before the king in coun- 
a bly 7 Pk 744» repreſenting the hargſhips they ſuſ- 
tained n mn 1. . general 
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FN 44 . wks had 1 ty > iftraions, a grant of 
5 them from tha governor and coungil of New. Vorle, is of this nature, 
9 but hitherto not determined. See vol. II. . 232. 3 


Set in: ef Nene 31 . 279 
the council and Os s are intereſted in ths 1'pp6+ 
| prietors Ide of che Sick, and ute become 
judges in their own cauſe.” 2. By act of aſobly they 
haye procured part of the county of Somerſet, who are 
moſtly. of the general pte rietôrs fide, to be annexetl 
to the” county of Effex, re the lands of the indian 
grant proprietors gerierally hy, for the ſake of having 
Juries in theit intereſt. For a [i penny damage, we 
are ſometimes brought in for to or chree hundred 
pounds proclamation: money eoſts; and we ate daily 
threatened with ptetended damages ad _ 
coſts: therefore | Ya ao pray, that the King would t 
them under bis immediate protection, and either derer- 
mine the ger in your majeſty's moſt honpurable privy 
council, or appoint difintereſted eommilicners'ont wof 
dae of the neighbouring colonits/ and by a jury from 
thence alſo to be taken, to hear and Hnalty decide in fu, 
caſe; or that your majeſty would' be 'graciouſly pleaſes 
to appoirit commiſſioners, to Rear, enquite rg and 
determine ſaid controverſy ; or gramt ſuch relief as to 
your majeſty may ſeem meet. This was referred io che 
committee of council for plantation affairs. Auguſt 21, 
1744, this committee refer the petition to the lors com- 
miſnoners for trade and plantations, £6 report to the 
committee, what they conctive* proper for his majeſty 
to do therein. The board of trade and plantations re- 
Fe: to the ſaid committee of privy council, cc. &c. 
The character of ' a Fontaty- g es us to ſtop: 
TH only further eo obſerve,” war this at Ar 3 is 
not iſſued. 85 8 
In atifwer, the Sener“ proj ' prefect ts he 
board of trade and plantations,''r. Thar they humbly 
"conceive, the complaint is not ehm the whole body, 
or from any conſiderable number ef inhabitants * 
but from a few factious and mutinous people impatiept 
of any government. 2. The” rioters pretend à ſole 
right in the Indians, but ne Hght in oh king and his 
Srantees, with a defrgh * Proprieterd of cheir 
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right to the ſoil and quit - rent, and with à deſign to 


ſtrip his majeſty of his royal right to that and the ther, 
Plantations, and to render them iche of the 
by paged WOT 
Complaints dated April I 3. 1745, were filled in han 
cery of the Jerſeys, againſt the Elizabeth proprietors | cal- 
led Clinker right men, conſiſting of 124. folio: ; 
and was followed by a long bill. from the council. of 


| Proprietors, of the Eaſtern diviſion of New-Jerſey, 


met in Perth- Amboy, March 25,1746, in behalf of them- 
ſelves, ' and the reft of the general proprietors of the 
Eaſtern diviſion of New-Jerley, whom they repreſent. 
In theſe inſtruments they ſeem to alledge, 1. That as the 
Indians had granted theſe lands to Herman 1651, they 
could not grant them to Bailey, &c. as is above faid. 


2. Conſidering the long poſſeſſion « of the Elizabeth men, 
and the great charge and labour in clearing theſe poſ- 


| ſellions, f governor Nichols's patents upon Indian deeds 


are in equity deemed good; this does not excuſe the poſ- 
ſeſſors from paying quit rents and other acknowledg- 


ment conformably to the grants; and that in fact, March 


11, 1674˙5, the Elizabeth men offering to pay to the lord 
proprietor 20 l. ſterl. per ann. quit- rent for eight miles 


ſquare, this offer was refuſed by the governor and 
council inſiſting upon the half penny ſterl. per acre 
per ann. 3. The fiotous proceedings tf the Elizabeth 
men and others claiming by Indian deeds, viz. goal 
broke open, people forceably turned out of the poſſeſſion 
of their lands; this they call clubing them out; and 


the officers of the government publickly inſulted and 


beat; ſome. of the e haves: come: fifty miles and 
upwards to join in A riot. 


een een 


tors who hold by a town right, and thoſe who hold oy 


pitenes from the general proprietors, - 
The general proprietors ſay, that the only good title 


in the province is under the crown; a9. Hf PROS 1 
from Indian eue en ee e 


* 
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It is bounded eaſterly by the province of New-York 

from 41 d. N. lat. on Hudſon'sriver to Sandy hook, about 
forty miles; from Sandyhook E. ſoutherly upon the 
ocean forty leagues to Cape - May, at the entrance of De- 
laware-Bay; from Cape-May it is bounded weſterly on 
Penſylvania, along the various turnings of Delaware ri- 
ver to 41 d. 40 m. north lat. which, if in a ſtraight line, 
would be about 200 miles; the N. eaſterly line of New- 
Jerſey with New-York, was determined by the duke of _ 
York in his grant of New-Jerſey to Berkley and Carte. 
ret, to be from a point in the main branch of Delaware 

tiver in lat. 41 d. 40 m. to a point in Hudſon's river in | 
lat. 41 d. The point on Delaware river is un agreed 

upon and aſcertained by both governments, the other 
on Hudſon's river is not ſo fully agreed upon; the line 
. 8 * to point may be abput eighty miles long, E. 


Anno 1676, by agreement between the four aſſignees 
of lord Berkley on the one fide, and Sir George Carteret 
on the other ſide, (perhaps this is the reaſon of the 

name quinquepartite line) New-Jerſey was divided into 
two provinces, called the Eaſt and Weſt- Jerſey, and con- 
| firmed by the duke of York 1680, and 1682, and by 
act of aſſembly 1719; this line as run by Mr. Lau- 
rence, November 1744, was in length 150 miles twenty 
chains, N. 9d. 19 m. W. from Little-Egg harbour in 
the ocean, to XY. i 40 m. N. lat. The S. point of this 
line was ſettled 1676, the north point of the line 
was ſettled. 1719, but the line itfelf was never run till 
1744, and that only by the proprietors of Eaſt-Jerſey 
ex parte. In this line ſome errors have been diſcovered 
and require to be rectified. As there is a confiderdble dif- 
ference in the variations of the compaſs, at 1 
: EIS 544 g rr DE TIUWLIUE eee HG GTABIT 1900 
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tight to the ſoil and quit-rent, and with a deſign to 
ſtrip his majeſty of his royal right to that and the other, 
Plantations, and to render them independent of the 
OY ” OE 
Complaints dated April 13, 1745, were filled in chan- 
cery of the Jerſeys, againſt the Elizabeth proprietors cal- 
Ted Clinker right men, conſiſting of 124 folio pages; 
and was followed by a long bill from the council. of 
proprietors of the Eaſtern diviſion of New-Jerſey, 
met in Perth- Amboy, March 25, 1746, in behalf of them- 
ſelves, and the reſt of the general proprietors of the 
Eaſtern diviſion of New-Jerley, whom they repreſent. 
In theſe inſtruments they ſeem to alledge, 1. That as the 
Indians had granted theſe lands to Herman 1651, they 
could not grant them to Bailey, &c. as is above faid. 
2. Conſidering the long poſſeſſion of the Elizabeth men, 
and the great charge and labour in clearing theſe poſ- 
ſeſſions, governor Nichols's patents upon Indian deeds 
are in equity deemed good; this does not excuſe the poſ- 
ſeſſors from paying quit-rents and other acknowledg- 
ment conformably to the grants; and that in fact, March 
11, 1674-5, the Elizabeth men offering to pay to the lord 
proprietor 201. ſterl. per ann. quit- rent for eight miles 
ſquare, this offer was refuſed by the governor and 
council inſiſting upon the half pengy ſterl. per acre 
per ann. 3. The riotous proceedings of the Elizabeth 
men and others claiming by Indian deeds, viz. goal 
broke open, people forceably turned out of the poſſeſſion. 
of their lands; this they call clubing them out; and 
the officers of the government publickly inſulted and 
beat; ſome of the rioters have come fifty miles and 


upwards to join in a riot, | = 
The late riots in the Jerſeys are between the proprie- 
ho hold by 


tors who hold by a town right, and thoſe w 


patents from the general proprietors. - 8 
I be general proprietors ſay, that the only good title 
in the province is under the crown; and all pretences 


from Indian purchaſes only. are void, | ” 
| * 1 The. 


* 
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The boundaries of New- Jerſey, rivers, and ſome distances, 
Soul a paces. bn 


It is bounded eaſterly by the province of New-York 
from 41 d. N. lat. on Hudſon's river to Sandy hook, about 
forty miles; from Sandyhook E. ſoutherly upon the 
ocean forty leagues to Cape-May, at the entrance of De- 


laware-Bay; from Cape-May it is bounded weſterly on 
Penſylvania, along the various turnings of Delaware ri- 
ver to 41 d. 40 m. north lat. which, if in a ſtraigar line, 
would be about 200 miles; the N. eaſterly line of New- 
Jerſey with New- Tork, was determined by the duke of 
York in his grafit of New-Jerſey to Berkley and Carte- 
ret, to be from a point in the main branch of Delaware 
river in lat. 41d. 40 m. to a point in Hudſon's river in 
lat. 41 d. The point on Delaware river is fully agreed 
upon and aſcertained by both governments, the other 
on Hudſon's river is not ſo fully agreed upon; the line 
from point to point may be about eighty miles long, E. 
41 d. 8. ooo TO, Jo Ts 


Anno 1676, by agreement between the four aſſignees 
of lord Berkley on the one ſide, and Sir George Carteret 
on the other ſide, (perhaps this is the reaſon of the 

name quinquepartite line) New-Jerſey was divided into 
two provinces, called the Eaſt and Weſt- Jerſey, and con- 

firmed by the duke of York 1680, and 1682, and by 
act of aſſembly 1719; this line as run by Mr. Lau- 
rence, November 1744, was in length 150 miles twenty 
chains, N. 9d. 19 m. W. from Little-Egg harbour in 
the ocean, to 41d. 40 m. N. lat. The S. point of this 
line was ſettled 1676, the north point of the line 
was ſettled 1719, but the line itſelf was never run till 
1744, and that only by the proprietors of Eaſt- Jerſey 
ex parte. In this line ſome errors have been diſcovered 
and require to be rectified. As there is a conſiderable dif- 

ference in the variations of the compaſs, IS 
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and ſouth terminations of this diviſional line, this divi- 
fional line cannot be ſtraight. The firſt falls in Delaware 
river in Trent town, are oppoſite to the 47th mile of 
this diviſional line. . 5 
In order to diſcover the main branch mentioned in the 
grants, and the largeneſs of ſome other branches of De- 
la ware and Seſquahanna rivers, there was lately a ſurvey 
line run nearly due weſt from Minifiack iſland on Dela- 
ware river about twelve miles above the diviſional line 
croſſing the N. E. branch of Delaware river, to Seſqua- 
hanna river for eighty-five miles, and where it fell in 
with Seſquahanna, that river was about thirty chains 
(four rods to a chain) wide,” and near this there was a 
branch which fell into the principal river of Seſquahanna 
about 300 feet wide, and in the fork was an Indian vil- 
lage called Solochka. The weſt branch of Delaware river 
was only twenty-five feet wide, the N. E. branch where 
the ſtation point of the diviſion line between New- 
York and Jerſey is fixed at 41d, 40 m. lat. is above 
500 feet wide. The fork ſo called of Delaware river is 
about ſeventy miles upon a ſtraight line below this ſta- 
tion point : at this ſtation point anno 1744, the varia- 
tion of the compaſs was W. 6d. 35 m. anno 1719, it 
Was obſerved to be about 8d. as is before mentioned. 
The ſtation point at Egg-Harbour 1744, was gj d. 25 m. 
Mr. Serjeant Hook ſome time ſince made a purchaſe 
of 3750 acres upon Delaware river in the Welt- 


Jerſey, and gave one tenth of it as a glebe to the 
church. : 5 


l 1 in the province of New-Jerſey, 
are the Noorde Rivier or Hudſon's river, which we have 


already delineated in the ſection of New-York, and 
Zuide Rivier or Delaware river, which we ſhall deſcribe 
in the ſection of Penſylvania ; only we ſhall obſerve, 
that in the Jerſey ſide of this river are ſeveral ſhort 
creeks. Theſe of Cohanſy, and of Salem twenty miles 
higher, make one diſtrict of cuſtom-houſe; at Bridling- 

| | ton 
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ton twenty miles above Philadelphia is another cuſtom 


diſtrict. Theſe two cuſtom houſe diſtricts, their quarte 
entries and clearances of veſſels, are generally nil, an 
ſcarce deſerve the name of preventive creeks. The 
main branch of Delaware river comes from Cat-kill 
mountains, a few miles weſt of the fountains of 'Sco- 
harie river a branch of the Mohawks river, Raritan river 
falls into Sandy hook- bay at Amboy point; the tide flows 
twelve miles up to Brunſwick : at the mouth of this ri- 


ver is the only conſiderable ſea port and cuſtom-houfe 


of New-Jerfey : here is the city of Perth-Amboy, it is 
the capital of the province of New-Jcrſcy, and here are 


kept the provincial records: here is a good deep water 


harbour and promiſing country; but notwithſtanding, 


it has only the appearance of a mean village: the name 


is a compound of Perth, the honorary title of the 
late Drummond earl of Perth, and Amboy its Indian 
name. 0 | 1 ö 

The fea line of New-Jerſey is Arthur Cul-Bay and 


Amboy- Sound, between Staten-Ifland and the main 


about twenty miles S. Theſe receive the rivulets of Hac- 
kinſack, Paſſaick, Bounds-creek, and Raway; from 


Amboy point to Sandyhoek (Sandyhovk is in Eaſt- 


Jerſey) twelve miles E. from Sandyhook to Cape-May, 


120 mile S. weſterly, is a flat double ſandy thore, having 


ſome inlets practicable only by ſmall craft. 
There are ſeveral chains or ridges of hills in this pro- 


vince, but of no conſideration. 


Perth-Amboy is the proviacial town of Eaſt-Jerſey; 
Bridlington is the province town of Weſt-Jerſey, diſ- 
tance fifty miles, where the general aſſembly of all the 
Jerſeys fits alternately, and where the diſtinct provincial 
judicatories or ſupreme courts fit reſpectively. Bridling- 


ton, commonly called Burlington, is a pleaſant village. 
* Elizabeth-rown is the moſt ancient corporation and con- 
ſiderable town of the province. Brunſwick in Eaſt- 
| Jerſey is nearly the center of the Eaſt and Weſt-J e > 

I | ere 
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here is lately eſtabliſhed a college [+] for the inſtruction 
of youth, by a charter from governor Belcher, Octo- 
ber 22, 1746, with power to confer all degrees as in the 


univerſities of England: the preſent trulices are gene- 
rally preſbyterians, a majority of ſeven or more truſtees 
to have the management; each ſcholar to pay 41. per 


ann. at 8s. oz, ſilver; Mr. Jonathan Dickenſon was 


their firſt preſident, Mr. Burr is their preſent preſident; 
in this college October 5, 1749, commenced leven bat- 
cChelors of arts. 


The road as in preſent uſe, from New-York city to 
Philadelphia, is, from New-York to Elizabeth- town 


ſeventeen miles, thence to Brunſwick twenty-two miles, 

thence to Trent town ferry thirty miles, thence to Phi- 

Jadelphia twenty miles; being in all from the city of 

New-York to Philadelphia 104 miles. 

From Cape-May to Salem are about ſixty miles, 
thence to Bridlington fifty miles, thence to Trent town 


falls fifteen miles. Theſe are the firſt falls of Delaware 


river, and the tide flows fo high; below theſe falls when 
the tide is down and no land floodings in the river, the 
river is fordable. 
In the province of the Jerſeys are five corporations 
with courts; whereof three are in Eaſt Jerſey, the city 
of Perth- Amboy, the city of New-Brunſwick, and the 
borough of Eſizabeth-town; and two in Weſt. Jer- 
ſeꝛy, the city of Bridlington, alias Burlington, and the 
| borough of Trent town: of theſe only two, Perth-Am- 
boy and Burlington, ſend e to the nern 
nbi 4 18 


There is not much to be ſaid concerning their wars 
with the Indians and Canada French: the Five nations of 
Iroquois which we call Mohawks, have always been in 
our intereſt; they, eſpecially the large tribe of Senecas, 


[4] F ormerly by miſtake, I wrote, that this college was * ropal 
charter. 


cover 
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cover the provinces of New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. Ever ſince the firſt ſettling of this 
province, the publick has never been put to one penny 
charge for keeping the Indians in peace. The ſham 
Canada expeditions of 1709, and 1711, led this pro- 
vince, and all the other Britiſh provinces to the north- 
ward of it, into a pernicious paper currency, called pub- 
lick bills of credit ; their firſt paper currency was emit- 
ted 1709 of 3000 l. to be cancelled by taxes the ſame 
year, and 1711 they emitted 50001. to be cancelled by 
taxes in 1712 and 1713, and afterwards many emiſſions 
for charges of government [I] and loans amongſt them- 
ſelves, but never did run ſuch depreciating lengths, as 
have -been- done in New-England. See the article of 
plantation currencies in the Appendix. Ly 
At preſent the Weſt- Jerſey money or currency is in 
value equal to that of the adjoining province of Penſylva- 
nia; the Eaſt-Jerſey currency is the ſame with the adja- 
cent province of New-York ; their reſpective dealings, 
being almoſt ſolely with the reſpective adjoining provin- 
ces. Penſylvania paper currency was at firſt emitted at 
the value of proclamation money; which 1s 6s. currency 
equal in value to-a heavy Spaniſh piece of eight; but at 
preſent a milled piece or Spaniſh dollar paſſes for 7 8. 6d. 
currency, a heavy piſtole 27 8. a guinea 348. and moi- 
dores 44s. New-York paper currency was at firſt emit- 
ted at 8 8. per oz. ſilver: at preſent a dollar or milled 
piece of eight being 7-8ths of one Oz. ſilver, is 8 8. cur- 
rency, piſtoles 28 8. if not under 4d. 6 grains wt, gui- 
neas 35 8. moidores 45 8. | | 5 


Their various ſectaries, not in religion, but in reli- 
Sious modes of worſhip, may be found in a general 
article of the ſection of Rhode-Iſland; we ſhall only 


2 U The forces raiſed there towards the late Cuba or Spaniſh Weſt- 
India expedition, and afterwards five companies of 100 men each, 
towards a feigs expedition againſt Canada 1746, was a conſiderable 


charge to them in levying and victualling. 
OY obſe ver 
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obſerve that this colony was firſt ſettled by preſbyteri- 
ans, anabaptiſts, and quakers, who to this time ſtill 
prevail; natwithſtanding the great charge of miſſi- 
onaries from the ſociety for propagating the goſpel, 
who by miſtake feem to embarraſs the chriſtian reli- 
gion in general, more than to cultivate it. Why ſhould 
religious, pious, and ſaber chriſtians, induſtrious, fru- 
gal, and orderly common-wealths men, be thus diſturbed 
and perplexed, in their legally tolerated way, differing 
from the miſſionary eſtabliſhed church, not in doctrine, 
but in ſome anceſtorial innocent modes of worſhip : 
while at the ſame time the heathen Indians, the princi- 
pal object of their miſſions, as may well be imagined, 
neither civilized nor chriſtianized, are wholly neglected 
by them ? „ 


Inhabitants of the Jerſeys, men, women, and children, 


are reckoned at about go, ooo, whereof 10,000 may be 
reckoned a training militia, | | 


* 


The valuation of the ſeveral counties, that is, their 
proportions in every thouſand pound tax, a few years 


ſince, ſtood thus, 


EasT-JerRSEy. “ WST-JER SET. L 
Somerſet 29 341 
Monmouth 169 10 Salem 144 
Middleſex 115 Glouceſter 86 
Eſſex 136 Burlington 123 10 
Bergen 82 Hunterdon 74 

541 10 458 10 


The two new out counties of Morris, and Trent, ſeem 
hitherto not reduced to any regulations, | 


Succeſſion of governors in the province of New- Jerſey. 


The affair of governors is above intermixed with the 
| hiſtory of the various changes of the property and ju- 
rifdiftion ; we ſhall now recapitulate what relates to go- 

I: | vernment 
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vernment and governors in a connected aud conciſe 
manner. F018 

The duke of York had a grant of the property and 


government of New-Netherlands from his brother Charles 


II. March 12, 1663-4. Duke of York by commiſſion, 


April 2, 1664, appointed Richard Nichols, _ his 


lieut. governor or deputy of the whole New-Netherlands, 

but did not enter upon his government until Auguft 27, 

1664. | N „„ 
Upon the duke of York's aſſignment, June 24, 1664, 


of that part called the Jerſeys to lord Berkley and Sir 


George Carteret, they appointed Philip Carteret their 
governor: after ſix months reſidence he went to Eng- 
land, and ſoon returned to his government; but 1672, 
a turbulent people, to evade paying quit- rents, alledge 
that they did not hold of the proprietors Berkley and 
Carteret, but by Indian grants: they relinquiſhed gover- 
nor Carteret, and choſe a governor of their own: gover- 
nor Carteret went home with complaints, and did not re- 


turn till November 1674, a Dutch juriſdiction upon a re- 


conqueſt intervening from July 1673, to November 


1674; Berkley and Carteret had a diviſional ſeparate 


grant from the duke of Vork 1674, and Sir George 
Carteret ſent over Philip Carterer, governor of Eaft- 
Jerſey: the duke of York kept the juriſdiction of Weſt- 
Jerſeys in his own hands by deputies. Nichols and 
Andros were governors of New-York and Weſt- Jerſey 
for the duke of York, _ EE -* 

Becaufe of ſome differences between governor Andros 
of New-York, and governor Carteret of Eaſt-Jerſey, 
Andros uſurped the government of Eaſt-Jerſey 1680, 
and ſent from New-York to Elizabeth-town ſome ſol- 
diers ; they uſed governor Carteret rudely, they broke 
open his houſe, carried him from his naked bed on 
board of the ſtoop to New-York, where he was kept 
priſoner. the greateſt part of the year : governor Andres 


favoured the Indian grant proprietors, with a deſign to 


foment diviſions and confuſion; divide et impera: upon 


— 
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complaints ſent home to the duke of York, Andros 

was diſmiſſed from the government with a ſhew of re- 
tentment, and the duke of York gave new deeds to the 
_ Proprietors of the Eaft and Weſt- Jerſeys, with expreſs 

grants of theſe powers, which Sir Edmond Andros pre-. 
tended were wanting, the better to juſtify. his former 
conduct; by virtue of theſe new grants dated 1680, the 
proprietors were next year re-eſtabliſhed in the New- 
Jerſeys :. Philip Carteret died governor of Eaſt-Jerley, 

November 1682. To prevent irregular purchaſes of the 
Indians, the aſſembly of Eaſt- Jerſey, 1682, paſſed an act 
« forbidding the taking of any Indian deeds but in the 
* name of the lords proprietors, upon the pain of be- 

sing proſecuted as ſeditious perſons, and as breakers of 
the king's peace, and of the publick peace and ſafety 
« of the province” the ſame act, but ſomething more 
ſevere, was palled in Weſt- Jerſey. 


In Weſt-Jerſey, upon the duke of York's quitting. 
the government to the aſſignees of lord Berkley, 1680, 
one of the aſſignees or proprietors was by them ap- 
E governor, and to him, 1690, ſucceeded Dr. 
Daniel Cox, who had purchaſed the greateſt part of 
 Weſt-Jerſey. 1 | | 

In  Eaſt-Jerſey upon the duke of York's new deed 
to the proprietors, Robert Barclay, a noted quaker wri- 
ter, was made governor ; ſometimes he officiated by a 
deputy ;. 1684, Gawn Laurie was his deputy, and con- 
tinued till 1685: ſoon after this, king James aſſumed 
the government, but upon the revolution, the proprietors 
were reſtored to their former rights, and appointed 
John Totham, Eſq. for their governor, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by col. Dudley; but the people ſcrupled.to obey = 
them, and the proprietors appointed col. Hamilton for 
governor. | | es 


8 After ſome time the people alledged, chat as 5 
Scotsman he could not be governor of an Engliſn * 
28 | | = 
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and a party of the proprietors appointed Mr. Baſſe go- 
vernor ; ſoon after, another party of the. proprietors 
again appointed col. Hamilton, Auguſt 14, 1699, and not 
long after, ſome of the proprietors appointed Mr. Baſſe 
again; theſe appointments were not confirmed by the 
king. Mr. Bowne ſuperſeded them; theſe times in the 
Eaſt- Jerſeys were called the revolutions, (n] and was go- 
vernor when the proprietors of both Jerſeys, becauſe of 
diſſenſions amongſt themſelves in appointing governors, 
and from the confuſions occaſioned by the Indian grants 
men, found it adviſeable to reſign the government, but 
no other of their rights, to the crown, 1702. 


Thus both Jerſeys were united in. one juriſdiction, and 
had for their governor 4 ſame perſon who was go- 
vernor of the province of., New-York; ſee the ſection aof 
New-York, vol. II. p. 249, viz. lord .Carnbury, col. 
Hunter, [z] William Burnet, Eſq. col. Montgomery, 

and col. Colby, EY Ly nn FE 
Upon Coſhy's death, lieut. governor, Clarke, 1736, 
ſucceeded in the command of New-York, , but not in 
that of the Jerſeys, which in courſe fell into the hands of 
the preſident of the council of the Jerſeys: ever ſince, 
the governors of ;New-York and of the Jerſeys have 
been in diſtinct perſons. | 1 1 


[un] During the revolutions in the alternate adminiſtrations of Ha- 
milton and Baſſe from 1698, to the reſignation of the government to 
the crown, there were in the province continued confuſions, mutual 
breaking of goals, reſcuing of priſoners, beating and abuſing of civil 
officers ; ſometimes the chief command was in the council; the reſig- 
nation of thoſe governments to the crown by Sir Thomas Lane knight 
and alderman of London, agent for Weſt Jerſey, and of William 
Dockwray, the famous projector of the uſeful, and to the publick re- 
— of Great - Britain beneficial, penny poſt office, agent for Eaſt- 
Jerſey. 3 

71 Governor Hunter was allowed by the general aſſembly of the 
Jerſeys, during his adminiſtration, 5001. per ann. currency, and 100 J. 
for contingencies. 8 | 5 ä ; 


v.!!! TT ̃ẽ 


| 
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Lewis Morris, Eſq. formerly chief juſtice of the pro- 
vince of New-York, was the firſt diſtin governor of 
the Jerſeys ; he died May 14, 1546; to him ſucceeded. 

Jonathan Belcher, Eſq. formerly governor of the pro- 


vinces of Maſſachuſett's-Bay and New-Hampſhire, ſee 


vol. I. p. 481 ; was nominated by the king for governor 
of the Jerſeys, and arrived there ſoon after : he con- 


tinues governor at this preſent writing, Auguſt 1751. 


His firſt meeting with the provincial aſſembly was Au- 
guſt 22, 1746. eee ee 


- The legiſlature, and ſome municipal laws of New- 
OO "Jay. 1 88 


The legiſlature conſiſts of three negatives; the en- 
acting ſtile is, Be it enacted by his excellency the go- 
vernor, council, and general aſſembly.“ 


The three negatives are, 1. The governor, ſtiled go- 
vernor in chief, vic-eadmiral, and chancellor of the pro- 
vince of New-Jerſey. | > 

2. The council nominated by the king; their com- 


plement is twelve, as it generally is in all our colonies. 


The governor and council are a court of error and 
Chancery. | ; | 

Z. The houſe of repreſentatives in this province; they 
are particularly called the aſſembly ; though in propriery 


the governor, council, and houſe of repreſentatives of 


the people, met in a legiſlative capacity, are the generai 
aſſembly of a province or colony [o]. This houſe of re- 
preſentatives or aſſembly conſiſts of twenty-four mem- 
bers, whereof twenty are repreſentatives of counties, the 
other four from the cities, ſo called, of Perth- Amboy 
and Burlington, viz. 


o] I cannot account for ſuch improprieties in our colonies ; thus in 


Virginia, the houſe of repreſentatives is very improperly called the 
houſe of burgeſſes, becauſe Virginia is repreſented by counties. In 


the province of North - Carolina adjoining to Virginia, they. are guilty 
of the ſame unpropriety, _ | 1 


* 4 
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In EasT-JERSEY, In Wes7-Jzrey, © 
From the county of From the county “E 


6. Bergen 2 - Hunterdon?! 40 
Fier 2 Burlington 2 
Middleſex 2 Glouceſter 2 
Somerſet 2 Salem 2 8 
Monmouth 2 Cape- May 2 
From the city of F rom the city of IRE 2 
*{; Peath-Amb:"'2: RT co 2 
12 312 


The new counties of Morris county, and Trent 
COUNTY) hitherto do not ſend repreſentatives. - 


All the acts of the aſſembly of N ew. Jerſey muſt have 


the royal aſſent. 


Ihe houſe of repreſentatives is no court of jodlestürt 
but have the privilege of enquiring into the male admi- 
niſtration of the courts of juſtice. 

The magna charta or fundamental conſtitution of the 
province of New-Jerſey, conſiſts of three ſubſequent ſets 
of conceſſions from the proprietors, and of the perpe- 
tual inſtructions for all ſucceſſive crown governors as 
agreed upon 1702, at the proprietors reſignation of the 
government to the crown. Theſe are reckoned of a 
higher nature, than the acts of their aſſemblies, and are 
termed by the aſſembly, the laws of conceſſions. The 
firſt conceſſions were 1664, from lord Berkley and Sir 
George Carteret, joint proprietors of New Jerſey by 
aſſignment from the duke of York. The ſecond con- 
ceſſions 1672, were from the ſaid proprietors oat? s the 
third conceſſions were only for Eaſt Jerſey by Sit 
George Carteret 1674, upon the duke of York's grant- 
ing him a diviſional grant: theſe were only additional 
and explanatory of the firſt conceſſions. - - 

The bounty lands to the firſt ſettlers called bead ends 


| being ſo many acres per head of ſettlers: at one- half 
penny ſterl. per ann. per acre quit- rent. The quit- rents 


of the . began March 25, 1670; the whole arrears 
— U'2 of 


. — 3 ok " * 
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of quit - rents from the beginning to 1747, did not 
exceed 150001. The bounty by the firſt conceſſions 
was only tor heads imported in the firſt four years, 
but by ſubſequent conceſſions, it was continued to 


January 13, 1685. In other patents to purchaſers the 


quit-rents were various as per agreement, e. g. in 
Newark there are ſome patents at fix pence ſterl. per 
ann. per. 100 acre. „ Atty Tee” 51 

The fundamental law of conceſſions is, that all va- 
cant lands are to be purchaſed only by the governor 
and council in the name of the proprietors; and all 
claims to lands otherways than by warrant of furvey, by 
the ſurvey of a ſtated ſurveyor, and patent from the 
governor and council are deemed void. There have been 
only two remarkable times of purchaſe from the Indians 
1664, under governor Nichols, prior to the acts of con- 
ceſſions; and 1672 under governor Carteret, but ſubſe- 
quent and contrary to the firſt conceſſions. Several tracts 
of land have from time to time been purchaſed of the 


Indians by the general proprietors. By act of aſſembly, 


1683, no perſon to contract for, or accept of, deeds 
of lands from the Indians, but in the name of the pro- 
prietors. „%% os 1 THe ny: 
In the revolution times, as they were called, in New- 
Jerſey from 1698, to 1703, all rules of property were 
ſlighted, many riots and much diforder enſued, and by 
remonſtrances to king William all eftabliſhed rules of 
operty were endeavoured to be everted, and Indian 
purchaſes eſtabliſhed, but in vain, Upon the reſigna- 


tion of the government to the crown, and by an act 


of aſſembly 1703, declaring all pretences by Indian 
purchaſes only, to be penal, (penalty 408. per acre) cri- 
minal, and void; and by an act 1713, a penalty is im- 

poſed of 20 8. for every tree cut by any perſon upon 
lands which are not his own property; order was re- 


ſtored to the great improvement of New-Jerſey, and 


which was enjoyed till 1745, when Indian purchaſes were 


ſet up again. Several actions of ejectment being 


brought 


o Ow £72 
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brought by the council of general proprietors againſt 


the tenants, ſo called, in poſſeſſion of the Elizabeth 
rights, as holding only by a groundleſs right of title by 


Indian deeds; anno 1746, the Elizabeth men petition 
the general aſſembly, that a way may be made for their 
relief in the province, or that they may have liberty of 
application to the head and fountain of juſtice, Upon 
this enſued a ſuit in their provincial chancery, as beto ore 


related. 


Some articles in the conceſſions were, that the general 
aſſembly ſhall raiſe and pay the governor's ſalary and all 
charges of government; and that the quit - rents ſhall be 
paid to the proprietors free of all charges, no 1 
to be applied for that purpoſe. 

To prevent interfering claims and fraudulent ſales, 
thets are only two deputy ſurveyors in a county, under 

a general ſurveyor of the province, and all ſurveys 
are to be recorded as approved of by the ſurveyor 
general. 

Titles of land are to be tried _— in the ſupreme: oy 
of judicature. 


| Cai ourts of j udicature. 
The ſeveral courts 1 judicature are nearly of the 


ſame conſtitution with the courts in the colonies alread 
related. There is a ſupreme court (in New-England 


they are called ſuperior courts) for the Eaſt- Jerſey divi- 


ſion held at the city of Amboy two terms yearly, the 
third Tueſday in March, and ſecond Tueſday in Auguſt; 
each of theſe with only eight days continuance. The 
ſupreme court for the Weſt- Jerſey diviſion is held at 
Burlington the firſt Tueſday in November, and ſecond 


Tueſday in May, under the fame regulations, 


There are in each county once a year, a court for tryal 
of cauſes brought to iſſue in the ſupreme court; thoſe 
for Weſt-Jerſey are in the ſpring, thoſe for CLI 


are in the end of autumn. 
. Us: | In 
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In each county there are courts of quarter ſeſſions, 
and county courts for holding pleas; in New-England 
they are called inferior courts for common pleas. 


Produce, manufaFures, trade, and navigation in New- 
Jerſey, | | 


New: Jerſey is a good corn country: it raiſes more 
wheat than any one of our colonies ; but their wheat and 
flour is moſtly ſhipped off from New-York and Penſyl- 
vania; they raiſe 1ome hemp and flax. 17 
They have not wrought their copper ore mine for ſome 
time. 

They manufacture ſome iron ore into pigs and bars. 

In the province of New-Jerſey there are three cuſtom- 
houſe diſtricts, whereof two are in Weſt- Jerſey on De- 
laware river; Salem (this includes Cohanzey) about nine 
miles below) Newcaſtle: and Burlington about twenty 
miles above Philadelphia; theſe, as we have already ob- 
ferved, are of no conſideration, ſcarce deſerving the 
name of preventive creeks: the third is in Eaſt-Jerſey 
at Perth-Amboy. The twelve months accounts pf en- 
tries and clearances at the port of Perth-Amboy, from 
June 24, 1750, to June 24, 1751, ſtand thus, 


Entered inwards. Cleared outwards. 
Ships * Ships 8 

Snows 2 _  Snows 3. 
Brigantines 7 Brigantines 8 

Sloops 18 Ne 13 

Schooners 10 Schooners 10 

3 Shallops 2 Shallops 2 

_ 4 we , an 


41 „ 
both foreign and coaiting voyages included. I ſhall only 
mention ſome of the moſt conſiderable articles of their 
exports and imports in that time. 5 TH 


Exported. 


L F 


C 0, © Me ce. 0% 206» 
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| bar-iron, ſome lumber. 


295 


Exported. „„ 2 
Flour . 6424 bar, Rum 39,670 gal. 
Bread 168,500 wt. | Moloſſes 31,600 gal. 


Beef and pork 314 barrels | Sugar 2,089 ct. wt. 


Grain 17,941 bun. h tar,  F. 

Hemp 14,000 wt. | and poked 437 ns: 

Some firkins of butter, ſome | Wines 123 pipes 
hams, beer, flax-ſeed, | Salt 12,759 buſh. 


Some miſcellanies on various ſubjefs. 


| The copper ore of the Jerſeys is very good, but the 


mine has not been wrought for ſome years, the diffi- 
culty in draining requires a fire engine. The copper 


mines in Simſbury hills in New-England, about ninety 
miles N, E. from the copper mine in New-Jerſey, have 
been neglected for ſome years, becauſe they not only dip 
too quick, and therefore are nat eaſily drained, but alſo 
the ore is of a hard nature not ealily fluxed; it is too 
much intermixed with ſpar, the veins or loads very un- 
certain and unequal, and frequently only ſhoads or frag- 
mand, „ 

In Britiſh North-America, hitherto no diſcovery has 
been made of tin ores, nor of lapis calaminaris, very 
little lead ore, and that not good, | 

All over North-America is much iron ore, both rock 


and bog ore. Three tun of bog or ſwamp ore gives 


about one tun caſt iron ware, which can be afforded 
cheaper than that which is imported from England or 
Holland. The bars of bog ore have too much ſcoriæ 
or droſs, and are much inferior to the bars refined from 
the pigs of rock ore. „ „„ 

In the American rivers there are many cataracts, pre- 


cipices, pitches, or falls; generally from the river paſſing 
over a ledge or ridge of rocks: that of Niagara, for- 
merly mentioned, between lake Ontario and lake Erie, 
is the moſt noted. There are ſome cataracts or great 
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falls, not from a, precipice of rocks, but from a very 


narrow pals in a tide river; that near the mouth of St. 
John's river on the N. W. fide of the bay of Fundy in 
Nova-5cotia is the moſt noted: in this caſe, from the 
narrowneſs of the paſs, the water not confined below 
falls off faſter than the water confined above, the water 
above is not only what the tide of flood brought in, but 
alſo the river water dammed uß. | 
The higher up a tide river, the duration of flood is 
leſs, and that of ebb is more; for inſtance, in the great 
river of Canada, or river of St. Laurence, anno 1748, 


a flag of truce was ſent for exchange of prifoners from 


Boſton in New-England to Quebec in Canada. In this 
great river by order of the general governor of Canada 
they were ſtopt at Liſle des Baſques, {five leagues be- 
low Tadouſack, and thirty-five leagues below Quebec) 


where was good anchorage [ p] in ten fathom water, the 


tide flowed five hours and ebbed ſeven hours. 
Amongſt the many hardſhips which the firſt ſettlers 


of new raw colonies and plantations ſuffer, one of the 


moſt conſiderable is, their fitting down in wilderneſs, 
foreſt, or wood lands; where. by the exhalations from 


the trees, there is a continual damp, which does not con- 


tinuedly diſperſe, but hovers about, and may be ſaid in 
ſome reſpect to ſtagnate and putrify, and confequently 
produce in theſe human bodies many kinds of putrid 
diſorders, ſuch as putrid lingring fevers, putrid dyſen- 


teries, all ſorts of ſcorbutick complaints, and the like 


diſtemperatures. The damp or vapour from wood lands, 
is much more conſiderable than from the ſame lands 
when cleared of trees and ſhrubs. It is notorious in theſe 
countries, that many ſtreams of water which in the be- 
ginning came from wood lands, and carried griſt mills 


and ſaw mills; when theſe lands were cleared of wood, 


[e] The French by their repreſentations of the difficult and danger- 
ous navigation of this river, endeavour to intimidate all other na- 
tions from attempting the river; but now we find that it is ſafely 


practicable, : 
| 5 their 
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their ſtreams vaniſhed and became dry, the mills ceafed, - 


and in ſome parts the cattle could not be conveniencly 
| watered. In the philoſophical tranſaCtions of the royal 


ſociety in London, we find many obſervations and ex- 


| periments made relating to this ſubject; for iaſtance, 
two veſſels containing each a certain equal quantity of 


water; in one of theſe veſſels were ſet ſome living plants: 
after a certain ſpace of time, the veſſel containing water 
with plants evaporated. much more of the water, than 
the veſſel of water only. 4 


— i 


SECT. XIV. 


6 — 


| Concerning the Province of Penſylvania, and its Ter- 


ritories. 


7E have already deduced thefe ſettlements from 

| their firft European diſcoveries, and from their 

tranſition by the name of New-Netherlands under the 

Dutch, to the duke of York's property by patents from 
the crown of England. | 

This province and territories are by three diſtinct 

grants. 1. The province of Penſylvania by patent from 


K. Charles II. dated March 4, 1680-1. 2. The duke of 


York, 1683, Auguſt 24, ſold to William Penn the el- 


der, his heirs and aſſigns, the town of Newcaſtle, alias 
Delaware, and a diſtrict of twelve miles round Newcaſtle. 


3. Duke of York by another deed of fale Auguſt 24, 
1683, made over to faid William Penn, his heirs and 
aſſigns, that tract of land from twelve miles ſouth of 
Newcaſtle, to the Whore-Kills, otherwife called Cape- 
Henlopen, divided into the two counties of Kent and 
Suſſex z which with Newcaſtle diſtrict, are commonly 
known by the name of the three lower counties upon De- 
laware river, | | 
As 
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As the three lower counties or territories are by diſtinct 
deeds or grants from that of the royal grant of the pro- 
vince of Penſylvania, when it was by the proprietary 
left to their option to be united with the juriſdiction of 
the province of Penſylvania, or to continue a ſeparate 
juriſdiction; they chuſe to be a ſeparate juriſdiction, and 
not to be as it were annihilated by a prevailing juriſdic- 
tion: thus they continue at preſent two diſtinct legiſla- 
Ul tures, governments, or juriſdiction, under the direction 
of one and the ſame governor ; but their municipal laws 
 _ _ and regulations are nearly the fame. 
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K. CrnarrLEs IId's patent of the province of PznsyL- 
'VANIA is dated March 4, 1680-1, of which an abſtract 
is, To our truſty and well beloved ſubject William Penn, 
Wil Eſq. ſon and heir of Sir William Penn deceaſed, to re- 
ill duce the ſavage nations by gentle and juſt manners to 
7 the love of civil ſociety and the chriſtian religion (with 
regard to the memory and merits of his late father in 
1 divers ſervices, particularly in the ſea- fight againſt the 
Dutch 1665, under the duke of York) to tranſport an 
" ample colony towards eplarging the Engliſh empire and 
i its trade, is granted all that tract of land in America, 
bounded eaſtward on Delaware river from twelve miles 
northward of Newcaſtle to the 43 d. of northern lat. 
and to extend 5 d. in longitude from faid river ; to be 
bounded northerly by the beginning of the 43 d. of N. 
\ lat. and on the ſouth by a circle drawn at twelve miles 
1 diſtance from Newcaſtle northward and weſtward unto 
li the beginning of the 40d. of northern lat. and then by 
a ſtrait line weſtward to the limits of longitude above- 
mentioned; ſaving to us and our ſucceſſors the alle- 
glance and ſovereignty, to be holden as of our caſtle 
of Windſor in the county of Berks, paying quit-rent 
two buck-ſkins to be delivered to us yearly in our caſtle 
of Windſor on the firſt of January, and the fifth of all 
gold and ſilver ore, clear of all charges. Erected into 
10 a province and ſeignorie, to be called * 
lj ald 
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Said William Penn, &c. and his lieutenants, with the 
aſſent of a majority of the freemen or their. delegates 
aſſembled, to raiſe money for publick uſes, to eſtabliſh 
judges, juſtices, and other magiſtrates, probat of wills' 
and granting of adminiſtrations included; to pardon or 
remic all crimes and offences committed within ſaid 
province, treaſon and wilful murder excepted, which 
however they may reprieve until the king's pleaſure is 
known ; the judges by them conſtituted to hold pleas as 
well criminal as civil, perſonal, real and mixt: their 
laws to be conſonant to reaſon, and not repugnant to 
the laws of England, reſerving to us, &c. a power to 
hear and determine upon appeals. In all matters the 
laws of England to take place, where no poſitive law of 
the province appears. A duplicate of all laws made in 


ſaid province, ſhall in five years be tranſmitted to the 


privy council; and if within ſix months, being there 
received, they be deemed inconſiſtent with the preroga- - 
tive or laws of England, they ſhall be void. A licence 
for our ſubjects to tranſport themſelves and families unto 
the faid country, A liberty to divide the country into 
towns, ' hundreds, and counties, to incoporate towns 


into boroughs and cities, to conſtitute fairs and markets. 
A liberty of trade with all our other dominions, pay- 


ing the cuſtomary duties. A power. to conſtitute ſea 
ports and keys, but to admit of ſuch officers as ſhall 
from time to time be appointed by the commiſſioners of 
our cuſtoms. The proprietors may receive ſuch impo- 
ſitions upon goods as the aſſembly ſhall enact. The pro- 
Prietors to appoint an agent or attorney to reſide near 
the court in London to anſwer for the default of the 


| Proprietors, and where damages are aſcertained by any 


of our courts, if theſe damages are not made good 
within the ſpace of one year, the crown may reſume the 
government until ſuch damages and penalties are ſatiſ- 
fied, but without any detriment to the particular owners 
or adventurers in the province. To maintain no corre- 
ipondence with our enemies. A power to purſue ene- 
1 N mies 
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mies and robbers even to death. May transfer property. 
To erect manors, that may hold courts baron. That 
the crown ſhall make no taxation or impoſition in faid 
province without conſent of the proprietary, or aſſem- 
bly, or by act of parliament in England. Any inhabi- 
tants, to the number of twenty, may by writing apply 
to the biſhop of London for a preacher or preachers.” 


An abſtract of Mr. Penn's charter of liberties and 
privileges to the people, 25th day of the fecond month, 
vulgarly called April, 1682. The government ſhal] be 
in a provincial general aſſembly compoſed of the go- 


vernor and repreſentatives of the freemen, to make 


laws, raiſe taxes, conſtitute courts and offices, &c. 
The freemen of the province ſhall meet on the twentieth 
day of the twelfth month, 1682, to elect ſeventy- two 
perſons for a council, whereof twenty-four ſhall fall off 
yearly, and another twenty-four be elected in their room, 
that many perſons may have experience in government; 
in matters of conſequence two thirds to be a quorum, 
and the conſent of the two thirds of ſuch quorum is re- 
quiſite; in affairs of leſſer moment twenty-four mem- 
bers ſhall be a quorum, and a majority of theſe ſnall 
determine: the governor or his deputy to preſide and 
have a treble vote. This council is to prepare and de- 
liberate upon bills to be paſſed into laws by the general 
aſſembly, to erect courts of juſtice with their officers, 


to judge criminals, to have the executive power; ſhall 


model towns, ports, markets, publick buildings, and 


highways; to inſpect the management of the provincial 


treaſury, and order all publick ſchools : this council to 
be divided into four diſtinct committees for diſtinct 
branches of buſineſs. The freemen ſhall yearly chuſe 
repreſentatives not exceeding 200, to meet 22d day of 


the ſecond month (1683, for the firſt time) and to con- 


tinue eight days; may appoint committees to confer with 
committees of the council concerning amendments of 


bills, and the ninth day ſhall give their affirmative or 
7 1 


negative 
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* negative to the bills preſented; two thirds to be a quo- 
y. rum in paſſing of laws and choice of officers; the enact- 
8 ing ſtile to be, By the governor, with the aſſent and 
d approbation of the freemen in provincial council and 
i general aſſembly.” The firſt year the general aſſembly 
i- may conſiſt of all the freemen of the province, and after- 
y . wards of 200 to be choſen annually, which as the coun- 


try increaſes may be enlarged, ſo as never to exceed 
oo, at the diſcretion of the legiſlature. The provin- 
d- cial council ſhall on the 13th day of the firſt month 
yearly, preſent to the governor or his deputy a double 
* number of provincial officers; and the freemen in the 
j= county courts ſhall preſent a double number to ſerve for 
E ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, and coroners for the year 
next enſuing ; out of each preſentment, the' third-day 
following, the governor or his deputy ſhall commiſſio- 
nate one; but Mr. Penn to appoint the firſt 'officers to 
continue ad vitam aut culpam. The general: afſembly 
may be called upon by the governor and provincial 
council to meet at any time. When the governor ſhall 
be under the age of twenty-one, and no guardians ap- 
pointed by the father, the provincial council ſhall ap- 
point guardians not exceeding three, with the power of 
a governor, No article in this charter to be altered 
without the conſent of the governor and ſix parts of 
. ſeven of the freemen in provincial council and general 
_ aſſembly.” Sls tO e Lib 


| Beſides theſe, there were ſome other fundamental laws 
agreed upon in England. Every reſident who pays ſcot 
and lot to the government, ſhall be deemed a freeman 
capable of electing and of being elected. The provincial 
council and general aſſembly to be ſole judges in the 
elections of their reſpective members: Twenty-four men 
for a grand jury of inqueſt, and twelve for a petty jury, 
to be returned by the ſheriff. All perſons wrongfully 
impriſoned or proſecuted at law, ſhall have double da- 


mages againſt the informer or proſecutor. Seven years 
8 285 poſſeſſion 


O 


o 
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poſſeſſion ſhall give an unqueſtionable right, excepting 


in caſes of lunaticks, infants, married women, and per- 
. ſons beyond the ſeas. A publick regiſter eſtabliſhed. 
The charter granted by William Penn to the inhabitants 
is confirmed. All who acknowledge one almighty GOD, 
ſhall not be moleſted in their religious perſuaſions in mat- 
ters of faith and worſhip, and ſhall not be compelled ro 
maintain or frequent any religious miniſtry. Every firft 


day of the week ſhall be a day of Reſt. None of thoſe 
articles ſhall be altered without conſent of the governor 
or his deputy, and fix parts in ſeven of the freemen met 


in provincial council and general aſſembly. This was 
ſigned and ſealed by the governor and freemen or ad- 


venturers in London the fifth day of the third month 
called ay, 1682. 


There were certain conditions agreed upon by the pro- 
prietor, and the adventurers and purchaſers, July 11, 
1681; for inſtance, convenient roads and highways be 
laid out before the dividend of acres to the purchaſers 
land ſhall be laid out to the purchaſers and adventurers 
by lot. Every thouſand acres ſhall ſettle one family. All 


dealings with the Indians ſhall be in publick market. 


All differences between the planters and native Indians 
ſhall be ended by ſix planters and ſix natives. Laws re- 
lating to immorality ſhall be the ſame as in England. 
In clearing of land, one acre of trees ſhall be left for 
every five acres, to preſerve oak and mulberries for ſhip- 


ing and ſilk. 


Noneto leave the province, without publication thereof | 
in the ern three weeks before. 


By a new charter from the proprietary ſecond day of 
the ſecond month, 168 3, there are ſome alterations made 
in his firſt charter, principally as to the numbers of the 
provincial council and aſſembliy; that is, the ied 


council ſhall conſiſt of eighteen perſons, whereof three 


from each of the ſix counties; the aſſembly to conſiſt of 
thirty- 


property and government o 
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thirty-ſix, that is, ſix from each county ; as the country 


| Increaſes, the provincial council may be increaſed to any 


number not exceeding ſeventy-two; and the aſſembly 
may be increaſed to any number not exceeding 200; the 
other articles are much the ſame as. in the firſt charter : 


the enacting ſtile to be, By the governor, with the ap- 


obation of the freemen in provincial council and aſſem- 
. ;” and the general aſſembly ſhall be called, 


The meeting, ſeſſions and proceedings of the general 
aſſembly of the province of Penſylvania, and the terri- 


torties thereunto belonging.” Nothing in this charter to 
be altered, but by conſent of the governor and ſix 7ths 
of the provincial council and aſſembly. | 


This charter of 1683, as inconvenient, was ſurrender- 
ed to Mr. Penn in the third month of 1700 by ſix 7ths 
of the freemen of the province and territories, and a new 
charter granted; as this is now their ſtanding charter, 
we ſhall be more particular. © The preamble runs thus, 
« WHEREAS K. Charles II. granted to William Penn the 

F the province of Penſylva- 
nia, March 4, 1680; and the duke of York granted to 
ſaid Penn the property and government of a tract of 
land now called the territories of Penſylvania, Auguſt 
24, 1683: and whereas the ſaid William Penn for the 
encouragement of the ſettlers, did, anno 1683, grant and 


confirm to the freemen by an inſtrument intitled, The 


frame of the government, &c. which. charter or frame 
being found, in ſome parts of it, not ſo ſuitable to the 
preſent circumſtances of the inhabitants, was delivered 


up as above; and at the requeſt of the aſſembly ano- 


ther was granted by the proprietary Mr. Penn, in purſu- 
ance of the rights and powers granted him by the crown, 
confirming to all the inhabitants their former liberties 


and privileges, ſo far as in him lieth. 1, No perſons 


who believe in one almighty GOD, and live peaceably 
under the civil government, ſhall be moleſted in their re- 
ligious perſuaſions, nor compelled to frequent or main- 
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jon ſhall give an unqueſtionable right, excepting 
— — toi infants, women, and 
the ſeas. Ac public regiſter eſtabli ed. 
William Penn to the inhabitants 
is confirmed. All Who acknowledge one almighty: GOD, 
ſhall not be moleſted in their religious perſuaſions in mat- 
ters of faith and worſhip; and — 


maintain or frequent any religious miniſtry. Every firſt 


day of the week: ſhall os dy of Reſt. None of thoſe 
articles ſhall be altered without conſent of the governor 
22 deputy, and ſix parts in ſeven of the freemen met 

in provincial council and aſſembly. This was 
ſigned and ſealed by the governor and freemen or ad- 


venturers in London * K. Pen * bags ys _— 


em Mays: e 
8 


There were certain e = — — 
prietor, and the adventurers and purchaſers, July 11, 
1681 for inſtance, convenient roads and highways be 
laid out before the dividend of acres to the purchaſers; 
land ſhall: be laid out to the purchaſers and — 
by lot. Every thouſand acres ſhall ſettle one family. All 
Ueakogs with * Indians ſhall be in publick market. 

All differences between the planters and native Indians 
ſhall be ended by ſix planters and ſix natives. Laws re- 
lating to immorality ſhall be the ſame as in England. 
In clearing of land, one acre of trees ſhall be left for 
2 five acres, to preſerve oak and mance for 1 

None to leave che province, without poblictiont thereof | 
in the Alen nas three __ been. 8 


By a new charter 3 che pre um — of 
the ſecond month, 168 3, there are ſome alterations made 
in his firſt charter, principally as to the numbers of the 
provincial council and aſſembiy; that is, the provincial 
council ſhall conſiſt of eighteen perſons, — three 
pe each of the ſix counties; the aſſembly to — of 
15 ; - N ow 
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thirty-ſix, chat is, fix from each county; hs cou 
Increaſes, t the provincial council may be increaſed «coun 
number, not ſeventy-two ;.. and. the aſſembly, 
may be be increaſed to any number not exceeding, 200; the 
_ oft er articles ate much the ſame as in the firſt charter: 

enacting ſtile to be, By the governor, with the ap- 
9 5 5 of the freemen i in provincial council and: — 
bly_met;” and the general aſſembly ſhall be called, 
The meeting, ſeſſions and proceedings of the general 
aſſembly of the proyince of Penſy lvania, and the terri- 
torties thereunto belonging.” Jothing in in this.charter to 
be altered, but by conſent of. the e 15 [oa 
of the provincial, ple and, afſembl Pr. 19717 


Thie e charter of 1 68 3. as inconvenient, u was W 6 


ed to Mr. Penn in the third month of 1700 by fix ↄths 
of the freemen of the province and territories, and a new 


charter 17 anted ; as this is nom their ſtanding charter, 
we ſhall be more particular. The preamble runs thus, 
We 9 9 9 4 Charles II. 72 to William Penn the 
property and government of. the province of Penſylva- 
nia, March 4, 1680; and the duke of Vork granted to 
ſaid Penn the property and government of a geen of 
land now called the territories. of Penſylvania, Auguſt 
The 1683; and whereas the ſaid William Fenn for the 
encouragement of the ſettlers, did, anno 26g 3, grant and 
confirm to the freemen by an inſtrumen 
Dy of the government, &c.. which charter or frame 
being found, in ſome parts of it, not ſo ſuitable to the 
preſent circumſtances of the inhabitants, was delivered 
up as above; and at the requeſt of the aſſembly ano» 
ther was granted by the proprietary Mr. Penn, in purſu- 
ance of the rights and powers 
confirming to all the inhabitants their former liberties 
and privileges, ſo far as in him lieth. 1. No perſons 
who believe in one almighty GOD, and live peaceably 
under the civil government, ſhall be moleſted in their re- 
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not agree to : 

the ſame to me; . the inhabirants of each of 

the three counties of the province mall not have leſs 

than eight repreſentatives, and the ton of Pbiladel- 


* . when ineoporated, ſhall have two repreſentatives. 


Inhabitants of each county in the tæfritories null 
ons to repreſent them in a 


e territories, as be by them requeſted. 
5 Province 


have as many 
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conſtituting a legiſlature of three negatives, vi2. che 85 


vernor, and two diſtin houſes of re preſentatives choſen 
by the freemen; one called the. provincial council © 
ſeventy-two member 
cial aſſembly of 200 members;' t 

orbitant power of excluſive ptr 
paring all bills for the provincial” affe! ; the ex 
cutive 


The provincial aſſembly, in the bills to be enacted, ha 


no deliberative privilege, only a yes or n6 ; theſe num 


__ had an * 


bers of aue council and provincial aſſembly $6 | 


to be extravagan de 0 for an infant colony: | 
he was of © Slaton with politicians, 1 775 my 


can be no Feteril model of il government; the oh 


mouts or inclinations, and numbers of various ſocie 
muſt be conſulted and'variouſly ſettled: a ſmall Jp 7 
naturally requires the deliberation and general con ſen 
of their freemen for taxation and legiſlature; When the 


ſociety becomes too numerous for ſuch univerſal meet 
a repreſentation ot deputation from ſeveral di- 7 
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in 
ſtricts is a more com 
His laſt and preſent ſtandi 
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adminiſtratio 


1701, runs into the other extreme; the council have 


no negative in the legiſlature, and only ſerve as the 
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charter to the inhabitants 
of the province mg? pra es of Penſylvania, Oct. 28, 
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proprietary's councilof advice to the prop roprietary's gover- 
nor: 1746, by act of parliament, the negative, of the 
board of aldermen in London, for certain reaſons was 


abrogated.. A council choſen by the people, to nega- 
tive reſolves of repreſentatives alſo appointed by the 


people, ſeems to be a wheel within a wheel, and incon- 
gruous: but a council appointed by the court of Great- 
ritain as a negative, ſeems to be a good policy, by way 
of controul 750 the exceſſes of the governor on the one 
T ö 
The province of Penſylvania ſome. years ſince was 
mortgaged to Mr. Gee, and others, for 6, 600 ,, ſterl. 
In the year 1713, Mr. Penn by agreement made over 
all his rights in Penſylvania to the crown, in conſidera- 
tion of 12, 000 J. ſterl. but before the inſtrument of ſur- 
render was executed, he died apoplectick, and Penſyl- 
vania ſtill remains with the family of Peuns. 
Upon the firſt ſettlement of r Mr. Penn 
ſtipulated with the aboriginal natives the Indians, that 
they ſhould ſell no lands to any perſon but to himſelf or 
ais agents; this was confirmed by ſubſequent province 
ws: on the other ſide, Mr. Penn's agents were not to 

- occupy or make grants of any lands, but what were 
fairly purchaſed of the Indians; tor inſtance, a few years 
ago, the delegates of the Six nations of Iroquois, for a 
certain conſideration in goods, releaſed their claims to 
all lands both ſides of the river Seſquahanna, fo far 
ſouth as the province of Penſylvania reaches, and ſo far 
north as the Blue or Kittatinny mountains, and re- 
ceived pay in part. Beginning of July, 1742, the 
Six nations had a congreſs with governor Thomas 


and eight of his council at Philadelphia, to receive 


the other moiety as per agreement; we ſhall take 
this opportunity of preſenting this as a ſpecimen of an 


> * # 
SF: 4 


aſſortment of goods in demand with the Indians. 


lM ara ao 


Beet. an. hs irwie 5 30% 
| 60 ruffled ſhirts 8 * e, 


24 guns 
600 lb, powder. 25 hats 2 2 doz.'tob. totigs 
600 lb. lead 1000 flint? 25 pair ſhoes | 
25 pieces Arend 50 hoes 25 pair ſtockings 
90 pieces duffils 50 hatchets 25 your buckles | 
30 blankets . 5 lb. vermilion er. 


62 yar. ha. thick 10 dor. Knives 


The ſtory of William Penn's 8 — the grant of 


Penſylvania is in this manner. Admiral Penn and ge- 
neral Venables were ſent 1655 by Oliver Crotnwellwith 

a conſiderable ſea and land force to reduce Hiſpaniola in 
the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, which they did not effect, but 
reduced the Spaniſh iſland now called Jamaica, which 
remains in poſſeſſion of the crown of Great-Britain to 
this day. Admiral Penn upon the reſtoration became a 


royaliſt, was knighted, and commanded the Engliſh fleet 


under the duke of York againſt the Dutch, commanded 
by admiral Opdam 1665. Admiral Penn's ſon, William 


Penn, perhaps in tome whim, put himſelf at the head 


of the quakers, and his petition to the king, in 
conſideration of his father's ices, and arrears due 
from the crown, he obtained a what tent for the pro- 
vince of Penſylvania, and a grant from the duke of 
York, of the three lower counties on the weſt ſide of De- 
laware bay and river, being part of New. Netherlands by 
9 dnl to the duke of York, his heirs and aligns. 
William Penn was much in favour with 

James II, as being head of a conſiderable body of ſecta- 
ries called 3 fey. ; by reaſon of this particular counte- 
nance, Mr. Pe 

in the diſguiſe of a quaker. At the revolution, upon ſuſ- 
picion, king William deprived Mr. Penn of the privilege 


of appointing a © penn for Penſylvania, and col. F let- 
the crown; but upon Mr. Penn*: 3 


cher was appoi — 
vindication Gr him he was reſtored to his right of go- 


vernment and continued to PAP lieureniane 3 
or r as formerly.” N 
9 2 | 7b, 
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dure aud diſtances 4 fc n Place. 3 


OE . ince is in  forty- 
two-degrees parallel of latitude, 72 Delaware river 
(about twenty miles above the ſtation point on Dela: 
ware river, where the north eaſterly diviſional line be- 
tyeen the provinces. of New York and New. Jerſey be- 
gins) weſt, to the extent of five degrees in ſongitude, 
being about 250 Engliſh ſtatute * thence in a line 
parallel with the river of Delaware at five degrees longi- 
tude weſt from the ſaid river, to a parallel of latitude 
fifteep miles ſouth of the moſt ſouthern part of Phila- 
— being about 153 miles ſtrait courſe; along this | 
allel fifteen miles ſouth of Philadelphia to the river 
ware miles: thence up along Delaware river to 
aj degrees north latitude, which i in a ſtrait line 
AY. be about 153 miles. 

The territories of Penfylvania called the 9 5 lower 
counties upon Delaware river are bounded eaſtwardly by 
Delaware river, from the north part of Newcaſtle terri- 
torial circle; to cape Henlpen at the entrance of Dela- 

ware-Bay, about eighty miles ſtrait, but much more as 
the ſhore or country roads, run :. ſouthwardly and weſt- 
wardly they are bounded as per agreement between lord 

Baltimore of Maryland, and the Penns of Penſylvania, 

1732, and confirmed in the chancery of England, 1750, 

in theſe words, Thar a due eaſt and weſt line be run 

* from cape Henlopen to the middle of the 1 

nd the ſaid ſtrait line to run from the weſtward 

« point thereof, northwards up the ſaid peninſula (and 

. above the ſaid peninſula, if it required) till it touch- 

«ed, or mad Made a tangent, to the. weſtern. part of the 
e periphery. = the ſaid twelve miles circle, and the ſaid 
= pou ſouth and north line to run from ſuch, tangent, till 

tt it meets with the up per or more northern eaſt and 

«weſt line, and the & d * caſt, and veſt, pins, to, 
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begin from hs a hee WO Burn 
<< and north line, and to run due weſtward, (N. B. ſq) 8 
< this is a delineation of the ſouth line of the province | 
« of Penſylvania) at preſent croſs Seſquahanna river, 
* and eee "1. En liſh ſtatute miles at leaſt, on the 
« weſtern fide of the faid river, and to be fifteen Eng 
« ſtatute miles ſouth of the latitude of the mo 
<«< ſouthern part of the faid city of Philadelphia, weis, ; 
<«. and ſhall, and ſhould ar all times for ever hereafter be 
0 allowed and eſteemed to be the true and exact limits 
«© and bounds, between the ſaid Province of Maryland, 
c and the ſaid three lower counties of Newcaftle, Kent, 
and Suſſex, and between the ſaid Proving of bi 
« land and Penſylvania 1: 3 | 


As the controverſy of a long Randing, eben 
boundaries, between Lord Baltimore of faryland, and 
the Penns of Penſylvania, has made much noiſe; we 
ſhall inſert a ſhort abract of the ſame, for the amuſe- | 
nt of the curious.” , 
rd Baltimore's royal e of Maiyland' was e 


fifty years prior to Mr Penn's grant of Penſplyania, bur 


[9] In me ſurvey 1939, of the E. and W. divifional line (about 
fifteen miles ſouth of the (ape mee hg ee city of Philadelphia) 
between Penſylyania and Ma the ſurveyors allowed a variation 
of 5d. zom. W. and . e W for 
ee . viz. Charles lord Baltimore” 
7 mutua a 
claim to john — N Fenn Penn, and Richard Penn, an 1 | 
heirs and afigns, all his his pretenſions to. the ince of Peng, . 
and the three ** counties of Newcaſtle, Kent and Suſſex, to | 
bounded as aforeſaid, free of all incumbrances by Cæcilius Fu hg * 
Baltimore, great grand - father, Charles — ome Benedict fa- 
ther to ſaid Charles, and by him the 61a Charles, his heirs: and 
aſſigns. And on the other fide, John Penn, Thomas Penn, and . 
chard Penn, for themſelves ad their heirs, quit claim. unte- Charle 
lord Baltimore and his heirs, all their pretenſions to the rovince 
Maryland, to be ſo bounded as aforeſaid, ſree of all incum 
William Penn the grand-father, William Penn the father, 8 inget | 
Penn, William Penn the ſon, JE oy "TAs TO ang: KINGS 
Penn, — 5 
V's 
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lower counties upon Delaware river; when Mr. Penn 
took poſſeſſion, he found one Dutch and three Swediſh 
congregations. VSP Part ih. arr eons Fog 19 
I The grand diſpute was concerning the conſtruction of 
the expreſſion forty degrees of latitude ; Maryland grant 
1632, ſays, to the forty degrees of latitude which Ma- 
ryland's fide of the queſtion conſtrue to be to forty de- 


grees compleat; x pr oy anne, e 1782, ſays, to begin - 


at the beginning of the fortieth degree, which the Pen- 
ſylvania ſide conſtrue to be juſt after thirty- nine de - 
grees is compleated [s]; thus there was a diſpute of the 
extent of one degree in latitude, or fixty-nine Engliſh 
miles. e | 

. Conſidering Maryland grant was prior, and that the 


written agreement May 10, 1732, as is above related: 
and that in two calendar months from that date, each 


party ſhall appoint commiſſioners not more than ſeven, 
 Whereof three or more of each ſide may act or mark out 
che boundaries aforeſaid, to begin at fartheſt ſome time 
in October 1732, and to be compleated on or before the 
twenty-fifth of December, 1733, and when fo done a 
plan thereof ſhall be ſigned, ſealed, and delivered by the 


commiſſioners and their principals, and ſhall be entered 


in all the publick offices in the ſeveral provinces and 
counties; and to recommend to the reſpective legiſlatures 
to paſs an act for perambulating theſe boundaries at leaſt 


once in three years. 


The party defaulting, to pay the other party on 


demand ſix thouſand pounds ſterling: accordingly the 


commiſſioners reſpectively appeared, but upon ſome 
differences in opinion, the boundaries were not made in 


* 


Z 700, it is called the eighteenth century. 4 
| 9 the 


1 


WW 
America. Paxr II. 
in Baltimore's grant there was an exception of lands then 
belonging to the Dutch, which are at preſent the three 


Maryland people had made conſiderable improvements 
by poſſeſſions, within that degree of latitude; the affair 
was compromiſed ſeemingly in favour of Maryland by a 


[i] Thus in other affairs; for inſtance in political computation, after 
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the time limited; the failure was in lord Baltimore's 

ſide, who alledged that he had been deceived-in fixing 
cape Henlopen twenty miles ſouth weſterly of the weſtern 
cape of Delaware-Bay, whereas cape Henlopen is the 
weſtern cape itſelf; the Penns affirm, that the weſtern 
cape is cape Cornelius, and cape Henlopen is about four 
hours ſouthwardly of it, according to the Dutch 

and deſcriptions publiſhed about the time when lord Bal. 
timore obtained his grant. 

- Becauſe of nonperformance, the Penns 1725 exhibit- 
ed a bill in the c ancery of Great - Britain againſt lord 
Baltimore, praying that the ſaid articles may be decreed 
to ſubſiſt and be carried into execution, and that any” 
doubts ariſen may be cleared by the ſaid decree. =» 

After tedious delays, at length May 15,-1750, lord 
chancellor decreed coſts of ſuit againſt Baltimore, and 
that the articles of May 10, 1732, be carried into exe- 
cution; and that before the end of three calendar months 
from May 18, they ſhould execute two ſeveral proper 
inſtruments for appointing commiſſioners, not more than 
ſeven of a ſide; any three or more of a ſide may run and 
mark the boundaries, to begin ſome time in November 
next, and to be compleated on or before the laſt da of 
April 1752, to be ſigned, &c. recorded, &c.anden 5 
&c. as per agreement of 1732 above related. Lord chan : 
cellor decreed concerning the late diſputes, 1. That the 
center of the circle be fixed in the middle of the town of 
Newcaſtle, 2. That the ſaid circle ought to be of 4 
radius of twelve Engliſh miles. 3. That cape Henlopen 
ought to be deemed as the place laid dom in che maps 
annexed to the articles of 1732. : 

The commiſſioners appointed by ch party met at 
Newcaſtle, Nov. 15, 1750 they agreed on a center in 
Newcaltle, / whence the twelve miles radi are to 
| Proceed; but a diſpute aroſe concerning the menſura- 
tion of theſe twelve miles. Lord Baltimore's' commiſſi- 
oners alledged, that theſe miles ought to be meaſured 
B W the Fenns commiſſioners alledged, that 

11 conlt idering 
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ground, ſuch ' 


conſidering the various inequalities of the g 
radii could not extend eq ne 2 them 

nd true arch of acircle could be formed, and inſiſted 
upon g 5 menſurations. Thus 


the pr proceedings of the commiftinbebs ſtopt, and they 
wrote to their reſpective principals for further in- 
ſtructions ng oy 90s Palas, e ee 
26s 17561 | | 


The conliderable rivers in 3 are eee 
(Schyl-Kill river falls into Delaware at Philadelphia) 
and the Seſquahana. Delaware - Bay begins at Lewis's 
near cape Henlopen [i] from thence with the various 
turnings of the bay and river or publick road to New- 
caſtle are about ninety three miles; from Newcaſtle to 
Philadelphia are thirty-five miles; from 1 to 
Trent-town falls are thirty-five miles; theſe are t - 
falls in this river, and the tide reaches up fo high; 
theſe falls are practicable, and the river navigable with 
boats that carry nine or ten tons of iron forty miles 
higher to Durham iron works; this river proceeds from 
the weſt fide of the Cat-kill mountains of the province of 
New-York. From Trent-town falls, this river is pra- 
cticable upwards of 150 miles for Indian canoe naviga- 
tion, ene ſmall falls or carrying places intervening. 
Mr. W.. d, a late noted vagrant enthuſiaſtick preacher 

urchaſed a conſiderable quantity of lands in the fork of 
R river, about fifty miles above Trent-town falls, 
for the education and civilizing of negroes, as he 8 
tended; but as he could not anſwer the purchaſe money, 
he was obliged to relinquiſh it. All his ſchemes were 
ill projected and ill ounded: his grand church or 
meeting - houſe in Philadelphia, by him declared to be 
free to all chriſtian itinerants, as he was a man of no pe- 
netration, he was not capable of finiſhing it, and it was 


transferred to a ſociety for propagating of literature, a 


7 At cape Henſo n 1748 T 
: Wk well decrating 7 1 the variation of the ers was four 
much 
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much more laudable inſtitution than that of propagating' 


enthuſiaſm, idleneſs and ſanctified amours. His orphan” 
houte in Georgia in South-Carolina, in a barren inſalu- 


brious country, his firſt project, pretence for itinerant 
begging, is almoſt come to nothing. 


The other conſiderable river is part of Seſquahana' 5 | 


ſee vol. II. p. 282. Its main branch comes from ſome 
ponds a little ſouth of the Mohawks river in the pro- 
vince of New-York ; from the head of this branch to the 
falls below' Wioming [x] there is no obſtruction, and 

good Indian canoe navigation; and thence to Paxton. 
are five or ſix falls which may be ſhot pretty ſafely with 
a-freſh: this river has many good branches for Indian 
ſkin trade, ſome of theſe branches communicate with” 
the countries beyond the mountains. Sefquahana river 


is wide but ſhallow.” Delaware, Seſquahana, and Po- 
tomack, are fordable by the Indian traders in the ſum· e 


mer ſeaſon. 8 
he Indian traders ſet out the beginning of May, and 
continue three or four months out; they buy the ſkins 


not of the Indians, but of ſettlers who deal with the 


Indians, called by the Dutch name of handelaars or tra- 
ders; they purchaſe only with gold and filver, and 
carry their ſłins in waggons to Philadelphia; the road 


is about twefity miles below the foot of the blue moun- 8 


tains. They travel from Philadelphia to Lancaſter faxty 
miles (Lancaſter is ten miles caſt of Seſquahana river) 
thence forty miles to Paxton or Harris's ferry, thence 
forty miles to Shippenſburg in the province of Penſyl 
vania, thence forty-five miles to Potomack river (the 
width of Maryland; is here about twenty miles) which 
divides Maryland from Virginia. A few miles weſt 
of Potomack river in Virginia for ſome years have been 
uſed with good effect, by bathing and drinking, ſome 
fepid medicinal waters 3 they have n mineral taſte, 


fol 3 ac miles ei irthe Indian be of Oe) 
Fin in the fork of Seſquahana, and about fifty miles * * 


is Paxton or Harris's erty. 
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and do not offuſcate the, ala like Briſtol bes well. 
iter. 1 
In Penſylvania there is no real ſea line, excepting, che 
weſt ſide of Delaware bay. The navigation of Phila- 
delphia is almoſt every winter ſtopt up by ice for 


808 or three months. The coaſt of — uy Jer- 
ſeys, and Penſylyania is free from ſhip worms or te- 
redines. Land winds blow almoſt three nen of 
the year. | 
"The Blue or Kittatinny mountains begin in Penſyl- 


vaniaz are about 900 miles in length and from ſeventy 


to 100 miles acroſs, not in ſcattered peaks, but in uni- 
form ridges; the farther 6085 are e the _ 
GEES... babes pita 3 


1 Concerning Indian affairs. 


"7 thatl hive mention ſome addidional obſervations.con-. 


cerning the Indians in general, and ſome of their late 
treaties with the Britiſh governments, particularly that 
of Lancaſter and Penſylvania, anno 1744, as conſiſting 


of the greateſt variety of articles negotiated with three 
_ diſtinct Britiſh provinces or colonies. __ 1 5 
When tribes or nations of Indians go to war ane . 


one another, they ſeldom make it up (the Indians are 


the moſt implacable of mankind) but by the deſtruCtion 
of the one or the other ſide, or by a ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion... 
The Iroquois or Six nations of Mohawks, as we call 
them, have for many years been at war (theſe wars are 
Fl ons with maſſacres and depreda- 
tions) with the Catawbas and Cherokees; the Cherokees 
and Six nations as being too diſtant to annoy. one ano- 
ther much, have come to ſome accommodation, but the 
ſtate of war with the Catawbas COntInUes, '!....,.. : 7 
Ihe Penſylvanians never loſt one man by any French 


only clandeſtine incurſi 


or Indian war, but in perſonal broils and encounters Per- 
Jons have loſt their lives on donn ſides, 


4 6 o * : _ 
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g. ce. re 


Szer. XIV. 
The re by the Engliſh give name to all the Six 


nations, though the ſmalleſt of the tribes. The Tuſ- 
caroras are an adventitious tribe, being emigrants or 


in the North Carrlina wars 1712 and 1716; they 
were * e to ſettle by the ancient five confederate na- 


tions amongſt them. 


For ſome time paſt, a Kind of party divifion hath ſub- N 


ſiſted among the Six nations: the Mohawks, 'Ononda- 


gas and Senecas formed one party; the Oneidas, Tuſca- | 


roras and Cayugas the other party. 


The Six nations ſay that the Delaware and Seſ WTI g 


Indians were conquered by them, and therefore have no 


right to diſpoſe of lands. 
The Indian dele gates at the con 12 of Limbciiie? 1 
well obſerved to the commiſſioners from Virginia, Ma- 


ryland, and Penſylvania; that what the Indians received 
of them were goods ſoon periſhable, but what they re- 


ceived of the Indians were lands which endu 1 
ever. 


The Indians are ſupplied by the Engliſh with provi- 


ſions coming and going in all treaties [x]. They have 


their guns, hatchets, and kettles mended gra 


In all congreſſes the Indians approve of ea each article E 


by a Yo hah, the Engliſh uſe a huzza. 


3 Indians uſe peculiar appellations for the governors | 
of the ſeveral W ee or colonies; for inſtance, the 
irginia are called aſſaragoa; thoſe of Pen- 
ylvania, onas; thoſe of Canada, onando; and lately 
they have fixed the name of tocarry hogan (ſignifying 


ee of 


excellent) for the governors of Mary land. 


Ce] In the Appendix to a late hiſtory of the Fire Indian nations, * 


have a pleaſant or ludicrous ſtory of this nature,; in the Lancaſter con- 
with the Indians, 1744, the commiſſioners of Virginia, Mary- 
and, and Penſylvania, having told the Indian del 


the Erigliſh muſt have taken a great deal of rum from the 


therefore you can the better ſpare ſome of that liquor, to * us 76. 5 
We 


28 with you in theſe viuries. 
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of the Six na- 
tions, that the king of Great - Britain had lately beat the French bath 
by ſea and land; the Indian delegates — that in co N : 
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words are 


Bu 1118 Setthiments in AMERICA. Parr UI. 

We may here obſerve the great variety 
if diſtant nations; we ſhall 
ſpeech or words. In the Eaſt-Indies and China, their 
generally monoſyllables; in the Weſt-Indies 


in the humours 
re inſtance that of their 


their — 4 are generally polyſyllables of an uncouth 


length; thus the Six nations at the Lancaſter congreſs 


ſay, all the world knows, that they had conquered (Son- 


ſequently their lands at our diſpoſal) Vera x. nations on 


the back or weſt ſide of the great mountains of Virginia, 


viz. the Conoy-uch-ſuch-roona, Coch-· now. was- roonůon, 

Tohoa- irough roonon, and Conutſkin- ough- Toonaw. 
The Six nations by natural inclination are diſpoſed 

warlike enterprizes, and are never at peace with all their 


neighbours. ſpeech at a congreſs with the Engliſh, 


In a 


to 


they ſaid, that if chriſtians go to war againſt one another, 


they in time make r wogerher; but 1 it is not ſo With 
the Indians. 


The Indians when they paſs by a frienfly fort march 


in a ſingle line, and ſalute the fort 


a running fire. 


Nanandagues is a ſecond ſettlement of deſerters from 
the Six nations; they live near Montreal, 

The Britiſh northern colonies are the frontiers and 
defence of all other Britiſh colonies, againſt the warlike 
Thus it has in all times been 


in Europe 


robuſt northern Indians. 
and Aſia; the hardy robuſt Goths, (Getæ of 


Aſia) Vandals, &c. from the northern climates, over 


run the effeminate, indolent, relaxed ſoutherly people 


if not checked; the Indians of the higher latitudes in 


North-America, and in Chili in South-America, make 
a much better ſtand againſt the European intruſions, than 


the Indians of Mexico and Peru, who live en or 


near the t 


ropicks. 1 
It is conjectured that ſix hundred fighting: men may be 
afforded by the Indian ſettlements on Seſquahana river 


and its branches. 
In all our northern colonies, there are or have been n re» 


ſerved lands for ſeveral bodies or villages of intermixed 
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Although the northern. Indian iber to numbers 
are contemptible, when compared with the European 
nations, they ought to be kept in a 3 awe WN 
vent their ſkulking incurſions and depredations upon 
our frontiers. when puſhed on by a rival European pow- 
er; this cannot be done by ridiculous 3 for in- 
ſtance, when we tell the Indians in ſome c reſs, as it 
happened in 1746, that all the united force of our colo- 
nies with ſhips: of war and ſoldiers from Great - Bri- 
tain, are to muſter to reduce Canada, but ſoon after 

nothing is done, or ſo. much as attempted; thus we 
loſe. our credit with the Indians, and in fact, they 
have impune inſulted us ever ünce, in Nova- Scotia 
and 3 at the inſtigation of the en 
Frenc . 1 

The Indians are a falſe but erafry FO RY ai our 
| late war with the French nation and their American 
colonies, ſeveral diſtant tribes of Indians in expectation 
of preſents, ſaid they would, though they really did nat 
deſign it, relinquiſn the F rench intereſt; ſuch were the 
Shawanees town upon Ohio river, the Maſſaſegues near 
Les Etroits between lake Erie and lake Huron, con- 
fiſting of five. caſtles or villages of about go men; and 
the hs Ya a on the PEE river in a ud at one 

caſter, July 2701. £ 

The moſt noted. 3 * ne mo 
for many years, was that in June 1744, held at Lan- 
caſter in x enſylvania, conſiſting of commiſſioners from 
the three provinces of Penſylvania, Maryland, and Vit- 


ginia, concerning a great variety of articles, ſuch as 


CY — tracts of eee _ govern- 
ments reſpectively, and receiving ents upon their 
— — the Britiſh — cpu the war lately 
commenced againſt the French. 

1. They confirmed to the proprietors of Penſylvania 
all the lands each fide of Seſquahana river ſo. far north 
as the Blue mountains. A” of ſome. 
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Delaware Indians wy and robhing här. Kan, » 


a trader, and his two ſervants. PILLS 
plain, that the Maryland ar and V "i 
ſome land back of Virginia and 


2. The Indians com 
ginia people had ſe 

aryland, without conſent of the Sie nations, or of 
any purchaſe made from them, which lands belong to 


the Six nations by their conqueſt over the antient In- 


dian poſſeſſors. Hereupon the Indians by an inſtrument 
in writing releaſed all their lands in Maryland [y] to 


the Maryland commiſſioners for 3007. in goods valued 
in Penſylvama currency; we ſhall here give this as an 


inſtance of the advance generally put wm the Engin Upon 


the Engliſh prime coſts of — : 
Strouds from 5 to 77. Vermilion 25 95. 1 
Shirts 64. Flints per m. 187. 


Half thicks 3.13544. Jews Harps per doz. 7100. 
Duffil blankets 3 Boxes W | ro. 
Guns 14. Bar lead per ct. wt 40 5. 
Barrel gunpowder 26 l Shot JST. of 40% 
3. The commiſſioners of Virginia gave the Indians 
200. Penſylvania currency in gqods, and 200 l. in gold, 


as a conſideration for their deed, recognizing the 


of Great · Britain's right to all the lands — are or hall 


be by his majeſty's appointment in the colony of Virgi- 
nia; and the Indians deſire that they may have a further 


conſideration when the ſettlements increaſed much far- 


ther back, which the commiſſioners agreed to. The Six 


Indian nations complain, the treaty above twenty years 


fince made at Albany was not obſerved, viz. the middle 


or ridge of the hill on the back of Virginia was fixed as 


a boundary between the Indians who live upon the reſerv- 
ed lands in Virginia, and the Indians of the Six nations. 
Another article was to ſettle an Indian road to paſs ſouth- 


wann.... Another article was to 
"en eng 


] About 100 years ſince, the Seſ eren or Conaſt 
5 H granted all the land now poſſeſſed by the baggy one 


to them and their heirs from Pataxen river onthe weſt fide of Cheſepeak- 6 
1 —WWW 5 | 


bury 


wo * 


ac 
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bury in oblivion, a ſkirmiſh. e eee 
parts of Virginia, between ſome of the Virginia militia 
there, and a party of the Indian warriors of the Six na- 
tions; upon this account the commiſſioners of Vi 

preſented che Indians with Sade to the value of 100 


erl. eke E 


4. As the Rune an this i AdG ur 


5 Great-Britain; to retain the Six nations in the 
Britiſh intereſt, after a 233 r ſpeech to the Indians, 


Penſylvania made them a preſent in goods to the value of 
300 l. Penſylvania currency: Virginia gave them goods 
to the value of 100 J. ſterl. and 100 J. in gold, with a 
deſire that they would ſend ſome of their children to be 
educated in Virginia, who might ſerve as interpreters in 
times to come: the Indians anſwered, that hey were 
not inclined to bring their children up to learning: the 


commiſſioners of nyo age Wn _ Inchgby Witte 


1007. in gold. A 


There are Ae . of ohio Britin provinces 
— their neighbouring tribes or nations of Indians, eſ- 


| whe ee the provinces of New-York and Fenſylvania | 
nich t 


Six nations of Iroquois or Mohawks, to re- 
tain the Indians in the Britiſn intereſt; theſe have a 


2 though generally they are only a piece of 
with this concluſion, that the Indians were 


: pleaſe with their preſents and promiſed fidelity: ſome- 


times affairs of conſequence are tranſacted. Thus at Al- 
bany in Auguſt and September 1746, there was a treaty 
between governor Clinton and the council of the province 
of New- Tork, with commiſſioners from the province of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay, on the one part, and the Six unitetl 

nations of Indians depending upon the province of 
New- Tork on the other part; to engage theſe Indians 
in the Britiſh intereſt; againſt our enemies the French, 
to be aſſiſting in the expedition againſt Canada, to de 

furniſhed with arms, ammunition, cloathing, and pro- 

viſions, and in their abſence their wives and children to 
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be talen care of. 1749, Middle of A We, 
ia the deputies of many 9 nations, 
in order to tranſact ſome affairs with the government. 
The deputies were of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Ononda- 
Tuſcaroras, Senecas, Shawanees, Nan- 


number of Indians arrived in aeg den ee 1 
children nch were — 40. 15 


daa ren, 55 port ef Philadelphia, the — 7 | 


the in the i rom _ n — oo 


% * 1 x 
Eo EE 14 
. 5 * 


Mr. Pena” 8 charter crefting . dnn — 


tween Delaware and Schuyl. kill rivers,) into a 


tion and city, is ſigned in Philadelphia, by William Penn, 


October 25, 1701, the thirteenth year of the reign of 


king William the third, and the one and twentieth year 


of my government, to conſiſt of a mayor, recorder, 
ſheriff, and town clerk, eight aldermen and twelve com- 
mon council men, by the name of the mayor and com- 
monalty of the city of Philadelphia; the firſt ſet to be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Penn; and yearly thereafter on the firſt 
day of — third week in the eighth month, the corpo- 


ration to meet, the mayor or recorder preſent with five 
or more of the aldermen, and nine or more of the com- 


mon council, to chuſe one of the aldermen to be mayor 
for that enſuing year, and to fill up vacancies of alder - 
men and common council; all officers to take the de- 
clarations and profeſſions directed in the provincial 
charter. The mayor, recorder and aldermen, to be 
juſtices of the peace and of oyer and terminer; any four 
or more of them (whereof the mayor and recorder to be 
two) to hear all caſes capital or otherwiſe criminal, and 
with the ſheriff and town clerk. to hold a court of record. 
quarterly. for determining of pleas and other matters. 
The mayor and recorder ſhall 


Juſtices of the county . quarter ſeſſions, oyer and 
| terminer 


- 


gas, 
ticokes, Delawares, Mohagins, and Turlos ; the whole 


de of the quorum of the 
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delphia; and ſhall have power to takecofgnizance yh ff * 


there according to the ſtatute of m erden and 
action ber 1 1 to appoint the ſerk of 

be the water bailiff of the pro —— 
The Ce have powerto remove a ny 6fficer of their 
own for miſbchaviour. No tieeting 17 deemed a 


common council unleſs the . recorder, at leaſt 


three of the aldermen, and nine of the common counci 

be preſent; a power to admit freemen into the cor 

tion, to make by. laws for the government of the city, to 
fines for the uſe of the corporation; none to be 

admitted freemen, but ſuch as have been reſident i it, the 

city for two'years, and ſhall have an eſtate. of inheritance 


or freehold therein worth fifty pounds in money. To 
have two market days every week, the fourth and ſe- 


venth day, two yearly fairs (each to continue three days) 
May 16, and November 16. Philadelphia ſhall-be a Pore 
comprehending all creeks and landin 45 of the province. 
The ſituation of Philadelphia is bad, being at the con- 
fluence of two large freſh water rivers, Delaware and 
Schuyl-kill, which renders their people obnoxious px 


pleuritick, peripneumonick, dyſenterick, and intermit- 


ting fevers ; communibus annis, in proportion, they bury 
near double the number of people that "are buried in 
Boſton of New-England. It is well planned or laid out, 
in a plain, Calin of eight long ſtreets of two miles, 
and ſixteen croſs ſtreets of one mile each, at right angles, 


with proper ſpaces for publick buildings. As we obſeryed 
before, the long ftreets were laid out with much exact- 


neſs 1682. N. 18 d. E; and anno 1742, in ſome law 
controverſies, Mr. Parſons ſurveyor general of Penſyl- 


vania, found them to be Arg E. which is a difference 
of three deg AY fixty years, decrea 


99 and. about five 
rhe ſpring 1749, the 


barns 7 in i year in 40d. 
hours or 7 .ondon.. In 


dwelling ue in Philadelphia, in cürioſity bale num- 
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322 Bizzy dare. Tat 
ut: houſes not included; 


lick buildings, ware-houlſes, 
5 e * 


ollows, in all 2056. 


South ſuburbs 160 
Dutch ward 245 North ward 196 
Walnut ward 104 Mulberry ward 688 
South ward 117 Upper Delawareward 109 
Cheſtnut ward 110 Lower Delaware ward 110 


Ar were eleven places of la religious worſhip, A 


viz. one church of England, two. preſbyterians, .two 
Te one baptiſt, one Swediſh manner, one Dutch 
Lutheran, one Dutch. Calviniſt. one > Moravian, one Ro- 
man catholick. 
I ſhall here e pett⸗ nw! account of a laudable 
| academy i in Philadelphia [z], with a publick-ſpirited de- 
ſign of encouraging literature; that is, political and na- 
tural knowledge; ſome good deſerving gentlemen, by 
voluntary ſubſe eriptions, promiſe to pay annually for five 
years, in proportion to each ſubſcription; which ſum 
groſs may amount to 5000 1. Penſylvania currency. 
The E luder rs elect out of their numbers fifteen truſtees 
to N the ſtock, appoint maſters with. their ſalaries, 
make viſitations, & c. At preſent they have three maſters 
and one uſher; the firſt maſter is called rector, with an 
uſher under him, he teaches latin in all its gradations, 


even from the rudiments if required, with à ſalary of 


2001. Penſylvania currency per ann. beſides. the per- 
quiſites from his ſcholars, which is twenty en- 
trance, and four pound per annum for each boy's ichool- 
ing: his uſher has ſixty pound per ann, with ſome per- 
quiſites of ſchooling fees. There is an Engliſh ſchool- 

maſter at an allowance of 1501. per ann. beſides perqui 


"fires from his ſcholars ar the ſame, rate with che latin 


ſchool. A mathematical and writing maſter in the ſame 
perſon, allowed 100 J. per ann. with n from 


ſcholars as the other maſters have. The boys at —_ 


(May 1751) are from ſurty to ſeventy, increaſing 


[x] As this- — commonplace, the reader may 
aal from the tri formal Riff rules of ſome pedantick bflonidns. 


dera bly 


High . ſtreet wal: 2 147 
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grammatically to conſtrue ſentences, to 
verb with its antecedents and re s. They 
have purchaſed at a cheap rate, a fine commodious build- 

ing; it is that meeting houſe upwards of 100 feet long 
and ſeventy feet wide, built in the enthuſiaſtick times of 


Whitefield. The truſtees at the beginning were chiefly 


preſbyterians of the new- light kind, but in a few years 
one half of them became Moravians, and a diſpute aroſe 
amongſt them, which party ſhould eſtabliſh a miniſter, 
but as the preſbyterians had it origi 
to the — this GIG iſting, e of ie for 
above half paid, bo $ Fg to t 
the uſe 2 the workmen were 
off. The ſubſcribers and their truſtees hope _— dee 
expiration of the five years, to fall on wa ways ad 
to render it perperual 3 they have applied to the chief 
ietor Thomas Penn, Eſq. aber: it perpetual, 
gging his aſſiſtance and countenance; but it ſeems 
Mr.” Thomas Penn had in view the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
a ſeminary, entirely on his own foundation, but not in 
the city; therefore its doubted whether he may ingraft 
his ſcheme with this, .or purſue his firſt 122 
There is little or no hopes of receiving any encourage- 


ment from the publick legiſlature, the majority of the 


afſembly being Quakers, who have a large publick 
ſtock of their own for-ſuch a 1 and have finiſhed 
a good commodious houſe of their own for a mugs wg 
the preceptor is a Quaker, with 1007. ſterl. per an 


beſides fees for teaching ; he i is to teach twelve of ls 


pavers ſort gratis [a]. 


That the reader may make 158 eſtimate of the pro- 
portions of the various ſectaries in Philadelphia; T ſhall 


ee 
ut t auy ſupport from the pu 

gegen and gegn excepting thr by means? lottery they 
raiſed from 1000 . K ing; 
much controverted. They have aſdivinity 
e and maler of ee. 


age I formerly mentioned, vol. II. p. 283. in New- Jerſey there is 
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a | Barrian FI an PETTY „ Pazr II. 
here obſerve that in the laſt ſix en b ee 


eee, 
E a 


Ben. wr 26. Dutch Calviniſts 1 25 
Dane 9 Roman en 
Quakers 


pariſh, church of England 129. Negroes 84. 0 
Anno 1751, in Philadelphia were eſtimated about 

,000 whites, 600 blacks. In the province of Pen- 
——— its territories, no regular eſtimate can be 
made of the inhabitants, becauſe there is no poll tax, 
nor any militia liſt allowed for alarums, or common train- 
As in the other colonies, to form eſtimates by. 


of Penſylvania, called the port of Phila- 


and navigation I have inſerted the following table b 
— a pecimen of what may be compoſed for « 


cuftom-houſe quarterly account ſent home. 
Delaware river or the port of Philadelphia is generally 
frozen up; and has no ANG months a 


nuary and February. | 
The &5 Sous entries a clearances if veſſels 
| Ly -wre ble Iphia, from March 2, 40D, to * 


255 1749. 
Entered inwards, from Cleared "Ow for © 


Antigua 5 12 Antigns 54h 24 14 
— 5 Auguſtine e 
* 3 Anguilla 5 
8 229 Barbadoes 228 
Been e OE OE e Oe © 
5 Cape-Breton 2x. 
HG. 5 2 Curacoa © ” 6 a5 0 117 6 
. Chebucto 


104 
mia for the — end of 4760; Chriſt church 


— only one cuſtom-houſe collection in the pro- 
Gel ia; to form ſome notion of the extent of its trade 


cuſtom · houſe port in Britiſh —— from the | 
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Salem i 
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As in the province of Penſylvania, there is no poll tax 

nor any militia incorporated | acid regulated; we can 
e no eſtimate of their number of whites and flaves , 
Toportional calculations. | 


There never was any militia within this colony on 5 : 


legal eſtabliſhment; hat not long ago appeared and 
= ſuch a ſhow by their n were only volun- 
teers commiſſioned by the governor. The Quakers have 


.. "ways been about three quarters of the aſſembly, thoug] 


in number per r 3 pad one quarter of the 
peoples the Qu Dutch and 
| N than Quakers for 
their repreſentatives, they would immediately have a 
militia law impoſed on _=_ which would ſubje& them 
to greater ſlavery, than what they ſuffered in their own p 


country. 
Tb colony by importation of foreigners and. other 
ſtrangers i in very great numbers, grows ouſly ; by 


their laborious and penurious manner of living, in conſe - 
quence they grow rich where others ſtarve, and by their 
ſuperior induſtry and frugality may in time out the Bri- 
lh people from the colony, The greateſt year of im- 
portation of Germans, Iriſh, a few Welſh and Scots, was 
Ho December 23, 1728, to December 254, 1729, be- 
ing about 6200 perſons, In the year 1750, Germans 
imported into this province and territories, were 43 17 5 
Britiſh and Iriſh paſſengers and ſervants above 1000.  - 
We omitted to obſerve, that ſome Palatines who came 
over to New-York by queen Anne's bounty, 170%, in 


the province of New-York, were not allowed. a ſuf-,. 2] 


ficient encouragement of quantities of land; and by en- 

couragement of Sir William Keith governor of Penſyl- 
vania, they removed'to Penſyl vania. 
The numbers of foreigners, principally Germans, im- 
ported into this province or colony, in the courſe of 
about twenty five years laſt paſt, has been ſo exceſſive ; 
that if it is not limited” by a provincial act, or by the 
dernier 22 an act of the Britiſh parliament, the 
OM "Oe ” 


8 sf 


wow 


denise st Penſylvania may ſoon dege- 


berate into a foreign colouy,. endangering. ie quiet of 
ent colonies; 


3: A pbk, 1 be kilun 4 1 | 
ua te Satin Were two negatives in ww beet 


the g vernor 410 houſe of re reſentatives, called the 4 


ſembly. The council fo called, is only the proprietor's 
council to the 45 prietor's governor, but not a king's 
council; 8 97 ave 1 in the det giſlature an 
adviſing the governor in his negative. The 
— ee 555 191 7 Be it chatted 1 by the ho- 
« 'nourable———— Eſq. lieutenant governor of the pro- 
« yince'of Penſylvania, and of the counties of Newcaſtle, 
Kent and Suſſex on Delaware river; by and with the 
« conſent of the repreſentatives of the freemen of the 
« ſaid pro province, in en affembly met. 
W vernor of be nſylvania is TN the proprietary 
n's 
honour; his ſalary in late years has been per annum 
_— currency out of the exciſe duty for the province 
vania, and 2007. i ann, from the territories 
een three lower Berg. By act of parliament, 
all lieutenant governors or they nominated by lords 
proprietors, or principal * itary governors of Britiſh 
colonies in North-America, muſt have the royal 145 


bation. © 
The prope! pro rind of Penfytyiritd was 55 firſt <: 


vided into the three counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, and 


Cheſter, each ſending eight repreſentatives to the afſem- 
bly; about twenty years ſince was added the county of 


Laticaſter, ſending four repreſentatives; and lately an 


addition is made of two new counties back inland, by the 5 


names of Vork and Cumberland; they are allowed viity. 
two members each; with two repreſentatives from the 
city of Philadelphia, maki thirty- four repreſentatives, 


* 
which Le, the houſe of} aſſembly. The qualification 


fer am elecder or elected is a Tee reſident in the 
® 4 _ 
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eputy, and is ſtiled lieutenant governor and his 
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Burris — 


— for 

. ee 
currency, 2 
or affirmation. 

The three lower counties on Del 
territories, are a diſlinct juriſdi Ip | 
of repreſentatives conſiſts of ſix 1 Yew 
caſtle county, fix from Kent, 155 Ix from 1 — 
ties, in all eighteen 3 8 180 

Their neral aſſemblies are annually. cle eledtive on hs 
firſt day of the month of October. The repreſent 
are not by towns or pariſh elections (Philadelp! hia except 
| Sl 84.0 Ney- Da gp i fg butby 188 elections. 

enſylyania proper, e provin K n. 
conſiſted of EY three counties called the = 5 un- 
ties, VIZ. Buckingham county, Chief | town Br ty NC: 
over againſt Burlington of the Jerſeys;. Philadelphi 
county, chief town hiladelphia, in about f ty d, 
by and Cheſter ne chief town r ab * 


m 


river; and wm two more in d coun 


and Cumberland. territories. are ca . hre 0 

lower counties on Delaware river, viz. Newcaltle coun "op : 

chief ton Newcaſtle, about thurty- 5 e miles 857 Phi: i 

ladelphia; Kent county, chief town Dover; an TED s 

county, chief town Lewis or eee nr Hen 0 

h PF of Delaware bayr. br Gays nh c 
| 4; hook rt 26h '$ Fh-1 ; 


| 4 Courts of a 5 

> es are All returned by the ſheriff; excepting in 1 
ticular caſes, but not often, when there may be a, 
jury by 5 of parties, and that muſt be in —.— | 
ſence of one of the Judges, the ſheriff, and the parties. 

The ſheriffz and coroners are annually elected at the 
ſame time with the repreſentatives, by a county election: 
the people elect two e office, our of which the go: 


"VERT | 


- ' 


IxncT, XIV... » 21 Off: PanavaL van. 28 
verngr;chuſes.one, who in the ſame manner'may be; 
elected for three years running, but — ag 'years, 
cannot be re: elected, but by the intervention''of three 
verre out of office, and then 1s capable of a no election. 

Juſtices of the peace, are all of the governot*s appoint. 


ing; and fit in: quarter ſeffions; .confor le to tiiè Ia 
and inſtitutions of England. M % it * = 


the peace in.cach; reſpective county; when t 

ſeſſions are finiſhed, they continue to ſit in qualitj of th 
judges of common pleas by commiſſion from the goper- 
nor. Their preſont times of ſitting are, ĩNù “ 


For the county vf Philadelphia; ar Philadelphia, the 


firſt Monday in March, June, embe and 

5 Fo e at, — = ET 
e011 . April, Ju and 

day in Otaber, 5 — ! tes cf: 

72 —— weſt f 


10880 


Far t 2 deve aft, ev 
2 months 1 -at ae 5 


The . of a 3 and two | 


er they 


aſſiſtant judges commiſſio abe K by 


have all the authority of the King 

_ and court of —— uer in 1 
| vincial law; 6s meg ive ap 
eee rr 

x 7: 64 221 BY: 35-4”. 1.0% 48 7k * courts 


The judges of the common Pleas wad e | 
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_ firſt writ, may be wer memes Hh: 27 r 
writs of error, && ͥtn. 99 

The judges of this — — 


and diſtinct commiſſion, Se 


needful, courts of oyer and terminer, and Wenende 
delivery throughout the . and are juſtices 
Pence in every county. 0 ene 

The ſupreme courts in Penſylvania te held at/Phila- 
2 5 the + nodhy "yp of vn ne and the- twenty<flurth 

of S tem . | ohn 13 £625.00 

"There is an officer called the r general; forthe 
probate of wills and granting letters of adminiſtration, 
whoſe authority extends all over the province, but 9 
cuted by a * in each reſpective coun 


PhiladeJphia, where he is obliged — they io He 
or his deputies, in caſe of any diſpute or caveat entered, 


may.call ewo of the juſtices of the roaſt” hint in 
9 — The authority of this officer, and of all 
others abovementioned, is founded on acts of aſſem- 


bly, i impowering the governor to eee | 


ſuch as ſeem: to grey nm rern | 
„pe ct of vice-a 1 10 wat 


Ia as in the —— colo- 
nies, by commiſſion from the admiralty in England. 


The juſticiary court of admiralty, is, as in the * 


Mita 8 by commiſſion under the road ſeal of England, 
ſome of the neighbouring provinces being incladed in 
one and the ſame commiſſion ; the judges are the gover> 


nors, councils, captains of men of war, principal | office Sis 


of the cuſtoms, and fore julie of th peace 11 


. The preſent taxes, or provinciab comm. 1 del ar wy 


This coniſts of, 1. Exciſe, gu 1 3 


pipe of wine, and four pence per gallon af rum ſo d 
wes houſes; may amount to about 3000. currenc 
it would be much more if properly —— al 


intereſt money of their Cues currenęy let out by the | 


loan 


— 4 n as ans RV} a _ am nme 


OS. | OG. | OS an. co 


Ser. XIV. Oo Teen ee „ 0 
loan office on land ſecurity hich may be about 5000 J. 


per ann. Theſe two an ſes have hitherto been em 
to pay the governar, and other officers of the 
ment, to defray the charges of treaties and 2 


e e n charges wha 


vMoleviar Mt is in each reſpective county, a An 
tax towards their courts of juſtice, ag ans bridges, 
&c. and a poor tax. Tearly at the ſame time with the 
election of repteſentatives in each county, are elected 
ſix aſſeſſors, and three others, called a court of Vn w9ol 
theſe delegates are to fit and receive appeals from peo- 


ple who think themſelves aggrieved in their aſſeſſments. 


The aſſeſſors without any further enquiry, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the former year's books, make what Judgment 
they think proper of every man's eſtate and faculty, and 

rate them from two pence t6 three . pence in the ,pound;z 
they cannot go higher by law, Here, as every where, the 


_ aſſeſſed are under rated ; thus a perſon in truth worth. 


10,000 J. is returned upon their lift worth from 2001. to 
3007. and to pay two pence in the ; thus this tax 
falls heavieſt upon the lower ſort people. 


. Produce, manafture, trade, and navigation. : | T 


Their produce is all ef Britiſh grain of the bread” 
kind, Indian corn, buck wheat, hemp, and flax; flax 
ſeed is a conliderable exportation to Srotjand and . 
ſome tobacco, and bees-wax. 

This may be called a gain or corn country, and 


ae de x and hemp N 
They manufacture wheat into flour, and Abur into 


biſſet; the largeſt branch of their export is flour, which 


bears a better price abroad, than that of New-York.” 


Five buſhels of wheat yield about. ane hundred and three, 


TRY eerchantable_ flour; * ſecond flour 
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"ThE Rim Walt dme conſiderably of 157 nnen. On 
for ſale, beſides for home conſumption; perhaps in this 
country, the farmers, that is, the e e. BY 

nine Tow. of: all their wearing apparel. "is; ben = 
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At reſent the flax-feed, from 5 Jerky, % 


New-York, Connecticut, "and other parts of New! ug: 
5 ons 7 5 at hoe, in cultivation, than La 


en i ported f. or mar 0 Year from. olland., CEN 
ee ve. mentioned commodities es of . 55 orts- 

tigh the Fen ſri Indian traders purch haſe . | 
asg; a W furs 6775 the Tadians of Delaware an and S Seton us 
11 A e handelaars, 1 — ir Mary 
ang W bs ey . Ki ye iron in 
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ars, ap : thi ul ildin their oak i 
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110 Concerning the Britiſh nſumption of linen cloth, we may ob- 
ſerve, 1. kat: e linen cloth p in Sec. „and Tor Tale l ve muck 

upon the inereaſe, as appears by eſtimates made in the following periods. 
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3. Ind linen imported into agland for. EN 

1 741, to Chriſtmas 1748, as per I ſe books, at 

about fix millions of yards per ann. es all 8 the Britiſh 
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0 $762) 6 © £4 3 9429 44. 7G} 470 
Tbde crmmatice | impor | "for cont tion 2nd. n re- 
ion, ate dry goods from 7 Me ritain; Wines 
an adeira, and the other wine iſl s; falt from 


reat- Britain, France [c], Spain, Liſbon, editerrancan, 
— Weſt-India iſlands; from the eſt-Indies or ſugar 


iſlands and 20 colonies, ſugar, rum, molaſſes, cot cotton, 
indigo, coffee, dying woods, maho ogany ny plank, &c. Top 
the Spaniſh coaſt and Carolinas, des, rice, pitch, ti 


turpentine, &c.. * 52 import any black or horned cattle 

far and near, from South. Fo ſouthward, and from 
g300o miles weſtward, and from the Jerſeys..... -.-:. 

Moſt of the Dutch huſbandmen * ſtills, and draw | 
a ſpirit from rye. malted, from apples and peaches. 
There may be from 7000 to 8000 Dutch waggoͤns with 
four horſes each, that from time to time bring their pro- 
duce and wallick, to Philadelphia, from ten to 100 miles 

diſtance. 2 
heir navigation may bediſtinguiſhed i into ſmall ei craf 
chat keep within the capes, and only bring ha Chee 
market: as the produce of Penſylvania reaches only hifteen 
miles below Philadelphia, moſt. of this ſort. of OY 
carried on from the three lower counties on He w 
of the great river of Delaware, and all the W ht Jerſeys 
which lie along the eaſt ſide of that river : 45 are not 
comprehended in the cuſtom- houſe entries and clearances 
of the port of Philadelphia. 

To illuſtrate the gradual increaſe of the trade X the 

port of Philadelphia, we obſerve, that anno 2255 the 
entries were 212, clearances 215 veſſels; a little . before 
the late French war, anno 1742, entries were 230, 


Girarknces 281. The number of veſſels Cleared) from 
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_ ware capes, viz,” to New-York, Rhode-IHand,” 
about ninety 


fugar iſlands and colonies ; the c 


NN | Z 


Barrnn Settiemes er TSS 
that port for twelve months preceding March 12, 1750-1, - 
359; e ee 


ports, Halifax, and Newfoundland, make 
of - that e, to Virginia, TIE 
North and South-Carolina, and Georgia, about ewe 
nine; the remainder fail for Euro w_ and the Weſt-] 

that go to the — 
ward, Virginia, Maryland, &c. are of no great value, 
bur thoſe which go to the northward, eſpecially to Boſton 


with its out 


and Rhode-Ifland, are generally of more vale than the 
_ veſſels that go to the eſt- Indies, ſome of them carry 


from 500 to 600 barrels of bread and flour. 
They build about twenty, or upwards, veſſels chat go 


to ſea from Philadelphia. 
The cuſtom-houſe officers in this colowy; have ah 


ſalaries of any in North-America: the collector 


af the port of Philadelphia! is a patent officer; in the pro- 
this is the only collection; in the territories 


called the three lower counties are two collections, New- 


caſtle and Lewes. 

1 cannot account for the many cuſtom-bouſe- col- 
lections upon the river of Delaware; there are two on the 
Jerſey ſide, and three on the Penſylvania ſide: excepting 
the cuſtom-houſe of Philadelphia, the others are nominal 
and fine-cures, and might have been called branches and 
creeks of Philadelphia: beſides uſual officers, there is on 


the Penſylvania fide, an extraordinary officer who may be 
called a cotnptroller general, a riding officer to examine 


and fign the accounts of the a colleQors. 


2"Bebore any bills of publick credit were emitted, the 


: curency of of Penſylvania was proclamation money, a heavy. 


was fix ſhillings in denomination z but 


the emiſſion of pblick cre ils fe, as in all the co- 


The publick bills of credit in the plantatio were called a 
ME E ae 


Been 


| Srers XIV. Of PUT VAN 3386 
onies, who went into a paper currency, their denomina- 
tions were depreciated, and at preſent a dollar or weighty 
piece of eight paſſes for ſeven ſhillings and fixpence deno- 
mination; bur by the management of their pa 
loan office, the intrinſick value of their denominations,” 
not been depreciated farther. The intereſt of this loan mo- 
ney produces about 5000 J. currency per ann. which with 
the 3000 J. exciſe, defrays the charges of ment. 
Their firſt emiſſion of a paper currency was 3 


The various plantation ſectaries have been alread 


þ „ 


| y men- 
tioned, in a general digreſſion in the ſection of Rhode- 
Iſland; but as the Moravians and Dumplers are peculiar 
to this colony, what is further to be obſerved concerning 
chen; is here in,... 8 
In vol. II. p. 155, we mentioned that the Moravian 
had lately obtained a Britiſh act of parliament indulging 
them in many things; particularly, that their affirmation, - 
quaker- like, ſhall'be equivalent to an oath, but with ſame 
reſtrictions. There are about 800 to 900 Moravians who 
have already tranſported - themſelves to this colony, 
and many more may be expected, becauſe ſince the paſ- 
ſing the act of parliament in their favour, the ſeveral tole- 
rations they had in Germany, Holland, and Denmark, 
are taken from them: the reaſons for ſo doing, I have not 
as yet learned; but by edicts,” their books, hymns, and 
publick worſhip, are ordered to be ſupprefied.' 
In vol. II. p. 10, we mentioned a branch of the Ger- 
man Anabaptiſts called Dumplets: they are generally 85 
norant people, but ſome of their heads are not ſo; for 
inſtance, Peter Miller, a German, writes elegantly in 
Latin upon religion and mortification: they have a 
printing preſs, and are continually printing; they are 
very curious in writing fine, and delight much in ſcrolls. 
of writing on religious ſubjects, ſtuek up in their -halls 
and cells; the initial letters are beauti Wu 
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again falle. into thedi e ſubjec ( abs 

pens * or many is unavoidable) of — or par- 

ties in —— — affairs; what here follows was deſigned 

Pe. the Appendix; but as I now find that a long Appen- 

containipg many looſe, not connected matters, may 

be tedious to the reader; I ſhall in the ſeveral ſections 


1 


following, occaſionally interſperſe many things deſigned | 


for the Appendix. 

Some years ſince, viz. 1722, there was a conſiderable 
ſeceſſion in the S. W. of Connecticut, of congre- 
ggtionaliſt miniſters an candidates, to better themſelves 

in ae by church of England miſſions: from this 


there has lately been revived a ſophiſtical diſ- 


ow whether the eſtabliſhed old liſt-mi- 
2 or the late new converts, ue: 0 England miſ- 
onaries, are to be deemed: the Separatiſts. The deci- 


| Hon ſeems to be eaſy, by relating only matters of fact. 


By a fundamental, in the articles of union, 1707, of 


England and Scotland, the church of England in expreſs 
E 


| 1 words, is declared to be eſtabliſned in all th 
plantations; but this ſeems to be only as to church 
government, and that only amongſt the "pope of the 
church of England: the other ſectaries can have no ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction even amongſt themſelves, as ap- 


pears by the annexed determinaton of the lords juſtices 


anno +1725; but in their various modes of — 
Roman catholicks excepted) all chriſtian profeſſions. are 
tolerated in perpetuity, and in as ample manner, as if 
they were churches eſtabliſhed by law. If any ſects which 
Prevail in the legiſlature of any colony, impoſe upon the 
other ſeCtaries, they are checked by the king in council, 
all the colonies being under the immediate 1 


the king in council. We here inſert the 3 caſe of the 


: ofthe ky of ConneBticut, agent quaktrs, b 
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A true copy F a letter from their excellencies the lords 


HE lords juſtices being informed from ſuch 
« | | good hands, as make the truth of this advice 
« not to be doubted, that at a general convention of mi- 
bes. od a | = | 4 44713} Sk % 5 Fried 7 0: 

«© niſters, from ſeveral parts of his majeſty*s province of 
« the Mafſachuſetts-Bay, at Boſton, on the 27th of May 


5 4 : I "Ps J 
1 1 jo 4 4 2 , 


e laſt, a memorial and addreſs was framed, directed to 


« you as Heutenaht governor and commander in chief, 
« and to the council and houſe of repreſentatives, then 


« fitting, deſiting that the general aſſembly would call 


« the ſeveral churches in this province to meet by their 
« paſtors and - meſſengers, in a ſynod ; which memorial 
« and addreſs, being accordingly preſented by ſome of 
« the faid minifters, in the flame, and at the Jefire of the 
« ſaid convention, was confidered in council, the third 
4 Of June following, and there approved; but the houſe 
e of repreſentatives, put off the conſideration of it to the 
ce next ſeſſion, in which rhe council afterwards concurred, 

% Theit excellencies were extremely ſurpriſed, that no 
<« account of ſo extraordinary and important a tranſaction 
« ſhould have been tranſmitted by you, purſuant to an 
c article in'your inſtructions, by which you are directed 
cc upon all occaſions, to ſend unto his majeſty, and to 
« the commiſſioners for trade and plantations, a particu- 
lar account of all your proceedings, and the condition 
<«' of affairs within your government. As this matter doth 
ee highly concern his majeſty*s royal prerogative, their 
«« excellencies referred rhe conſideration of it to Mr. 
<< attorney and ſolicitor general, who, after maturede libe- 
cc 2 _ making all proper enquiries, reported, that 

_E 2 
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. a ſynod,” . * Than 3 ft? Tir 138 + iS $] 15 5 
Their excellencies, upon conſideration. of this opi- 


338 Buirisn Settlements in Anne. 
« from the charter and laws of your colony, they cannot 


tc collect that there is any regular eſtabliſhment of a na- 


<< tional or provincial church there, ſo as to warrant the 


| « holding of convocations or ſy nods of the clergy but 


if ſuch ſynods might be holden, yet they take it to be 
4 clear in point of law, that his majeſtyꝰs. ſupremacy in 
cc eccleſiaſtical affairs, being a branch of his prerogative, 


does take place in the plantations, and that ſynods can- 


<« not be held, nor is-it lawful for the elergy to aſſemble 


« as in ſynods, without authority from his majeſty +; the) 


«conceive the above: mentioned application, of the ſaid 
& miniſters, not to you alone, as repreſenting the King's 


e perſon, but to you, and the council, and, ibe houſe of 


fx C- 5 


! repfeſentatives, to be a contempt of his majeſty's pre- 
&" rogative; as it is a publick acknowledgment, that the 
& power of granting what they deſire relides in the Jegil- 
«"lative body of the province, which, by law is veſted 
«only in his majeſty. . And the, lieutenant, goverpor, 
«council, and aſſembly intermeddling thetein, was an 


« invaſion of his majcſty's royal authority, ;Which, it was 
«your duty as lieutenant governor, to have withlk: 


. 


Q and rejected and that the conſent. of the, licutenant 


governar, the council, and houſe of, repreſentatives, 


1. Bel hee e ue authority for the holding of fuck 
: ' "By * DTS labs ES os 3 S 


oy 
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gion af the aitorney, 


the aitorney and ſolicitor general, which they 
« have been pf ſed to approve, bavt commanced. me to 


* 


& acquaint you with, and toexprels io you their ſurpriſe, 


”# 
Fl : 


< that no account of ſo remarkable; a tranſaction, which 


1 


«ſo nearly concerns the king's prerogative, and the wel- 


= 


4 fire of his majeſty's province under your , govere- 
«* ment, has been received from you, and, 0 e * 
you their directions, that you.do put an gffectual ſtop 
4 to any ſuch proceedings. bur if the conſent defred 
«" by;the miniſters bove: mentioned, for the holding of 


the ſynod, ſpould have heen obtained, and, this pre- 
. tended nod ſhould be actually, fitting. when, you re 
ty > „. ²˙ ea Trobe — x 
5 Foy % 7 
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: — and char the are forbid to- mee 


 «« continue to hold ſuch an afſemblyy you are then to 


| 4c was 
that if ſuch ſynod was holden as is alledged, it h 


4 aho' court at — n gton the eleventh a of 


„ 7 


t e theſe their excellencieꝭs directions, they don 
that caſe require and direct yvu, to cauſe ſuch their 
<< meeting to ceaſe, acquaimting them that cheit aſſemmbix 
<< is againſt law, and a eontempt of his angheſty's prero- 
meet any m¹]’; 
ing ſuch ſignification, they al 


te take care that the principal actors therein be proſecuted 

for a miſdemeanbur. But you are to avoid doing any 

40 formala ro diſſdlve them, leſt it be conſtrued to im- 

«| ply' that they had a:right to aſſemble This, Sir is 

„ what I have in command from” their exboellencies to 

«: ſignify to you... f ee eee ene 
And J muſt obſerve to you, chat the- precedent quo- « 

< ted in the above-mentioned memorial of ſuch a ſynod, 

e being held forty· five years ago, falls in with the year 

2 1680 and that the former charter, upon ch he 

6c government of your province depended, Was" repealed ' 

4 by ſeire facias in the year 1684, and the new e — 

granted in the year 1691; from whence 127 


i pened u ſhort time before the! repealing of 8 00 
* ere but none has been ſinee the granti * 
e Sir, your moſt hamble ſervant, 

ant Geh. Crates Det dhe 


a NIN Bua tun 3 T6 30055 119 * 74 


— 5, preſent the qubens moſt excellent majeſiy, bis 50 
bigbneſs prince George of Denmark, lord archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ird keeper, lord lord prefident, 
earl _—_— Ranelagh, Mr. Boyle, M. Jeeretary Hodges, 
Mr. ſecretary Harley, lord chief” fiſtite Holt, Tord 
aber juſtice Trevor,” duke o, ukeſees Aue 2 
mond, Mr. qe, f Mr. Euler t d 5 10 
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| Repreſentation” from 0 ords com W 
of trade and plantations,* being bring day read 
*< Ar" the _— upon an _—_ Fed” in her majeſty's 
5 | Z 2 ä 3 a colony 


940 b Batrisn Settlements in Cie. "Pant u. 8 
. colony of Congectirut, entitled (only); Haazriens, 
« whereby it is enacted, : that all who ſhall entertain 


<<. any quakers, ranters, adamites, and other hereticks, - 
4 are 8 ta the penalty of five pounds, and five 


per week for every town that ſhall ſo enter- 


<< ſhall hold unneceſſary diſcourſe with quakers ſhall for- 
«, feit. twenty ſhillings ; that whoſoever ſhall keep any 
1. „ quakers books, the governor, magiſtrates, — 
excepted, ſhall- forfeit ten ſhillings, and that all ſuch 
« 4 fb books ſhall be ſuppreſſed; that no maſters of 
10 any veſſel do land any quakers without carrying 
them away Wan, under the 3 'of Ay - 
« pounds. + or; Bot 
And the. ſaid lords commiſianers humbly dffurinigy/ 
« that the ſaid act be repealed by her majeſty; it being 
* „ae to the liberty of conſcience 222 
75 — Ms by: the laws of 4 ena - as alſo to the charter 
anted to that colony, her majeſty, with the advice 
4 her privy council, is pleaſed to declare her diſ- 
e and diſapprobation of the ſaid act; and, 


12 ber maheſtp's royal pleaſure therenpom 


act, paſſed in her majeſty's colony of. Con- 


as necticut in New- England, entitled Hereticks, is here- 


40 als 1 w—__ | declared _ my vous and of none 
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WES ſellions. 15675 of his Briciſh Fear hs ew Was 
an act extending to the American colonies, as well 
as to the kingdom of Great-Britain,: and its other domi- 
nions 3 entitled, an act for regulating the commence - 
c ment of the year, and for correcting the calendar now 
jn uſeꝰ. The abſtract of the act runs thus _ 
. Whereas the legal ſupputation of the year in that part 
of Great- Britain called England, beginning the 25th of 


March, has been attended. with wy incoriveniencies, 
4 8 8 10 : 


pounds 
</tain. — that all quakers ſhall be committed to pri- 
* ſon, or be ſent gut of the colony That whoſoever 


Bad Coda ont ee a on Nr 2 


1 
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szer. V,. Of PansyLvania 34 
as it differs from the uſage of neighbouring nations, 
and the legal computation of that part of Great-Britain 
called Scotland, and thereby divers miſtakes happened in 
the dates of deeds and other writings z and our Julian 
calendar haying been diſcovered to be erroneous ; that” 


the ipring equinox, which at the general council of 
Nice, anno dom. 325, happened about the 21ſt of 
March, now happens the ninth or tenth of the fame 
month, which error is ſtill increaſing ; and to the end, 
that the ſeveral equinoxes or ſolftices may, for the future, 
fall upon the ſame nominal days as at the time of the 
ſaid general council, and is now generally received by 
almoſt all other nations of Europe ; and to prevent dif- 
putes with foreign correſpondents of almoſt all other na- 
tions of Europe in their letters and accounts, be it en- 

acted, that in all his majeſty's dominions in Europe, 

Aſia, Africa, and America, i old ſupputation is nat to 


be made uſe of, after the 3iſt of December 1751 1 


able feaſts to be aſcertained as they now are until Septem- 


ber 2, 1752, incluſive; and the day following (that is, the 
3d of Sept. 1752) to be accounted the 14th of Sept. 1752, 


omitting at that time the eleven intermediate nominal 
days. All writings after iſt of January, 1752, to be 


dated according to the new ſtile ; and all courts after 
Sept. 2, 1752, ſhall be held in the ſame nominal days 
they now are; (courts held with fairs or marts excepted) 
that is, eleven days ſooner than the reſpective day wherein 
the ſame are now kept. Every hundredth year, except- 
ing every fourth hundred, whereof anno 1800 ſhall be 
the firſt, to be deemed though a leap year. or biſſextile 
conſiſting only of 365 days; but all other biſſextile or 
| leap years ſhall confift of 366 days, And whereas the 

method of computing the full moons now uſed in the 


calendar of the common prayers of the church of Eng- 


land,” to find Eaſter, is become conſiderably erroneous ; 
therefore the ſaid feaſt of Eaſter, and others depending 
,,, OR” thereon 
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17 0 ſhall, after the ad of Sept. 1752, conform to 
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land, and all markets, fairs and marts, ſhall be held up- 


ſums.of money, delivery of goods, commencement or 
expiration of leaſes, and the like, ſhall not be by this 


according to the preciſion of devotionaliſt obſervers of days, Arey 
Chrift; the ver- 


ence þ eded theretc 

as being a convenient civil, but not a jure divino affair. Inſtead o 

being roo minutely preciſe in ſtriking off thirteen days, which is the 
truth of the caſe in conformity to other European countries, they 
only ſtruck off eleven days, for the ſake: of mutual conveniency; it 
is more eligible to err with the generality of Europe, than aff 


ettedly 
Proprietor 


gp 


o foreign countries (hall be obſeryed according to che 
annexed fable; and the foriner table, in all future ad- 
ditions of the book, of cominon prayer, ſhall” be für 
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en a 2 governors, and Ho. 2 4 
e or Heutenant OP 3 


1 8 fiſt proprietor ys governor was William . 
* of admiral Penn, ſee vol. II. p. 307; he carried over 
many quakers with him to that countty; his patent in- 
cluded. that part of new Swedeland, Which lies on the 
weſt ſide of Delaware river, ſome part of the Swediſh ſet- 
tlements lay on the eaſt ſide of the river, and are part of 
weſt New - Jerſey. Mr, Penn continued two yeats in 


Penſylvania, and upon his father's death returned to 


England, and leſt the government in the hands of Tho- 
mas Lloyd, with a council. Mr. Penn being eſteemed 
a favourite of K. James II. was ſuſpected to be a Ro- 
man catholick and jeſuit in the aſſumed maſk of a qua- 
| ker, and upon the revolution K. William was advised 
to ſuſpend. his privilege of Fppointing A u governor 
for Penſylyania, And 
I.) be crown appointed col. F leccher, governor of New- 
York, to be allo o governor. of Penſylvania; but upon 
Mr. William Penn's vindication of himſelf, he was re- 
ſtored to his privilege of government; and appointed 
Mr. Blackwell, his deputy or. licut. governor. . He was 
ſucceeded. as r ee 55. Thöne Hos, Wd 
0 his death. 


* 


to cot A ones: Bririſh | file, wich Sy” Is running from 


one inconvenience into another; the main intention is to produce 


an uniformity in the computation of time throughout the chriſ- 
tian part of the world; the agreeing with the feſt of Europe, 
ought to prevail over any argument deduced from the eee of 


calculation. 
Peter Deval of the Middle Temple. n to the royal ſociety, 


drew the bill and prepared moſt of the, tables under direction of the 


earl of Chefterfield, the firſt former of the denen; and the whole 
was carefully examined. and approved of by Martin Folkes, Eig. 
preſident of the royal ſociety, and Dr. Bradley, his 'majeſty's-altro- 
nomer at S who computed the tables at tlie end of the 


bill. | 
| Z 4 Mr. Penn 
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344 Bnarrisn Settlements in AMERICA. | Parr II. 
Mr. Penn appointed his nephew col. Markham his 
deputy or lieut. governor z he had the government or 
direction until the ſecond arrival of Mr. Penn, 1698. 
Mr. William Penn principal governor and proprietor 
arrived a ſecond time in Penſylvania, 1698. He returned 
to England 1700, and nominated col. Andrew Hamil- 
ton for his deputy; in his adminiſtration was much con- 
fuſion in the province; upon his deen 
1704, col. John Evans was appointed lieutenant go- 
1713, died in London William Penn, the firſt pro- 
prietor and principal governor, much in debt, occaſioned 
by his whimſical diſpoſition; he had agreed with the 
crown to reſign his property and government for a cer- 
tain conſideration (to extricate himſelf from debt) but 
died ſuddenly before the inſtrument was executed, and 
the government and property remains in the family to 
l rene 
' The firſt princi vernor Yroprietor was calle 
William rf. aig x is three: 8 ſucceeded by 
his ſon William Penn, called the father; and he was ſuc - 
ceeded by Springet Pen, William Penn the ſon, and 
"laſtly in the three brothers, John Penn, Thomas Penn, 
and Richard Penn, co-heirs in the ſucceſſion : theſe bro- 
thers by a written agreement with lord Baltimore pro- 
prietary of Maryland, their adjoining neighbour, 1732, 
fettled boundaries to be afterwards confirmed in form of 
| law; but lord Baltimore receded and occaſioned a tedious 
controverſy in chancery, as is above related. 
John, the eldeſt of the three brothers, died October 28, 
1746, a batchelor, and by will, October 24, 1746, left 
his ſhare to his ſecond brother Thomas, with remainders, 
as is expreſſed in the wil. © I . 
William Penn (fon to the firſt proprietor) in law cal- 
led the father, (the firſt proprietor, in law inſtruments, 
was called the father) died at Liege, 1720. „ 
1708-9, In January arrived capt. Gookin, lieut. go- 
vernor. . RA ; i Sa 1 
| N „„ SENPO 
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171%, May go, arrives Sir William Keith, lieut. gg- 


1726, Major Gordon ſuperſeded Sir William Keith. 
| Major Gordon died in October 1736, and Mr. Logan 
vas in courſe preſident for a ſhort time; but was ſoon 
ſuperſeded by col. Thomas, a planter of Antigua; Mr. 
Logan died much lamented, Nov. 1751, After nine years 
government, col. Thomas reſigned 1747, and was ſuc: 
ceeded by James Hamilton, Eiq. the preſent lieut. go- 


A medical digreſſion, concerning the perſonal conſtitutions 
| of people born in Britiſh North-America. Of the endi- 

mial diſtempers prevalent therg, and of their preſent 
medical practice. + ek | 


As this digreſſion will not be much read by ordinary 
capacities, where things cannot ſo well be expreſſed in 
vernacular words, I Ne the liberty of uſing technical 
or profeſſional expreſſions, and ſome claſſical phraſes, 
and generally in a conciſe or aphoriſtical looſe, but prac- 
tical manner. | 1 
Their children or youth are more forward [f] or 
precoce than in Great - Britain. 2. The virility of the 


[F] It is obſerved that in the Weſt- Indies there are no boys, all be · 
ae children or men. 1 SR, h 
Perhaps the moſt noted inſtance of forwardneſs in a boy, is What 
Montagne of Gaſcony in his eſſays 1550 writes of himſelf; his father 
educated him in his childhood in the learned Japgnages of Greek and 
Latin, in the ſame routine that from nurſes we learn our vernaculay 
or mother tongue; we had a remarkable inſtance of ſuch routines in 
| Bofton ; a worthy Engliſh gentleman, Richard Dalton, Eſq. a great 
admirer of the Creek claflicks, becauſe of the tenderneſs of his eyes, 
taught his negro boy Cæſar to read to him diſtinQly any Greek wii- 
ter, without underſtanding the meaning or interpretation. Montagne 
with much vanity and peculiar pedantry, ſays, that Buchanan was 
afraid to accoſt him when only fx æt in Latin, and that Buchanan 
copied his inſtruction or education of a child from his education. Bu: 
chavan was a fuſt rate maſter of the Latin clatheks, and pregeptor ta 
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346 Barrisn Settlements in Auzrica: © Parr. 
men, and fecundity of their women, or child-bearing 
ſex, are much the ſame as in Great-Britain, their mother 
country. 3. Their longevity falls much ſhorter. | 


q p 
+ $* 


king James VI. of Scotland; in his travels in France, hearing of the 


. forwardneſs of this boy, he went to ſee him. As Montagne is a 
noted writer, I ſhall for ampſement mention another inſtance of his 


Gaſcon pedantry; that in his younger years he reſolved not to enter 
into any matrimonial partnerſhip or contract, not even with the goddeſs 
of wiſdom, but married æt. thirty-three.  — | | 
As the education of children, is not ſufficiently attended to in many 
of our colonies, I ſhall here inſert the beginning of an experiment 
of this nature. I delight in promoting of children in town and coun- 
try; accordingly I have in Bofton taken a promiſing boy entirely at 


1 my own charge of ſubſiſtence and education, under my ſole direction, 
to form a practical (not notional) ſcheme of management and educa- 


tion, ob ovo, or rather ab utero, becauſe of ſome difficulties I was 
22 at the birth; I did not allow him to be rocked in a cradle, 
uſpecting that concuſſions might weaken his brain, and conſequently 


_ Impair his judgment; he never had a diaſcordium, mithridate, or other 
_ opiate, or ſtrong drink, to compoſe him to ſleep; a pernicious indo- 


lent practice of nurſes and old women, becauſe thereby convulſions 


may be induced, or the child rendered ſtupid for life. 


To accomodate his organs of ſpeech while flexible, and in the par- 


rot or prattle period of life, not only to the pronunciation of our 
' Engliſh or vernacular words, but alſo to the pronunciation of other 
languages; before he was full five years of age, he did diftinQly re- 


peat and pronounce the Lord's prayer in the five languages familiar 


"to me, Greek, Latin, Engliſh, French and Dutch : he did well ex- 


eſs and define many harſh and long foreign words, ſuch as the In- 
ian names of ſome ponds, rivers, and tribes in our neighbourhood. = 


Chabonamungagog, a large pond joining to Douglaſs, Winipifiackit, 


a great pond or lake in the province of New-Hampſhire, Papaconts- 
uaſh or Millers river, which falls into Connecticut river on the eaſt 
de a little below North-field, Arowſaguntacook, a tribe of French 

Abnaquie Indians called the miſſion of St. Francis, on the ſouth fide 
of Canada river, Miſſilimakanack, a tribe of French Indians, be- 
ween the great lakes Hurons and Ilinois, Tatamaganabaw, a ſmall 
tribe of Mikmake Indians of Nova-Scotia, in the bay Verte of the 
gulph of St. Laurence; ſome Dutch words, rere 
eighty- eight, &c. ſome Latin words, Honorificabilitudinitatibus, 


Inſtead of the abſtruſely profound catechiſms, which prepoſterouſſy 


are taught children, he is initiated in things and words which are 


eaſily comprehended, and ſubjects of common converſation, ſuch as, 
Q. What is your name ? : 1 5 1 
A. I am known by the name of William Douglaſs. The 


Szer. XIV. o 6 


in che Britiſh dominions of Now-Rngland? in'N onh<Amtericaz! | 
came into the world, I have forgotten, and cannot tell. 


| commandments, to honour and obey the civil nme. 


and Gray ? 


| their lives, and agreeable in their publick diſcourſes. 


55 ir growth of mind, I check or retard him by allowing him more 


| The remote cauſes or prediſpoſitions to mol chra- 
nical diſtempers are, 1. FIG in vitæ. Si F 


f . 


Q. Where was you born? , = LA how 
A. In the town of Boſton, in the province of e Mafhchuſere-ay 


Q. When was you born? 
A. I was born July 25, 1745 ; but how I was made, and how. I : 


S What is your religion * 5 
A. A catholick chriſtian proteſtant; to ſear God and keep his 


Q. What is God? 
A. The ſupreme being, who created and manages the eee 
in ſome manner inconceivable to us created t | 
Q. What is civil government? | 
A. The laws and cuſtoms of the country I live in, as * by 
cextain appointed magiſtrates. | 
2 Why do you every ſeventh day go to a place of publick wor- 


* Becauſe (as my grandmother tells We.) one day in ſeven is by 
moſt civil governments found requiſite to abſtain from labour, for the 
refreſhment of the labouring part of mankind and cattle. 

Q. Why « do you in ordinary attend the afſembly of Mr. 'Welfied 


A. ' Becauſe it is the neareſt, and neighbours naturally j join in their 
publick devotiqns ; theſe two miniſters or paſtors are exemplary in 


Q. What ſectary of publick worſhip do you follow ? 
X. That of my father natural or adopting. My 8 tells 
me, that by law and cuſtom I muſt follow che example and precepts 

of my father till twenty-one æt. or till aſſigned. 

We may obſerve that of all animals, mankind attain to the greateſt 
perfection of knowledge, but after the longeſt time arrive to the full 
growth of body and mind; therefore as this boy is too exuberant in 


play than r that the impreſhons may not be too 9 or 

tranſitory; and allow him to aſſociate with active wild boys, not 
wicked or vicious, that by his puerile flow of ſpirit, he may pradtiſe 
activity of body and mind. The Dalrymples, a family in Sco land, 
noted for acuteneſs, wiſdom, and knowledge, er their boys, at 
a certain age, to aſſociate with wild, but not wicked boys, and after 
ſome time took them up to a regular ſober education. 

At times I ſend him to any tolerated place of publick worſhip, 
to prevent party, bigotry, and a narrow way of thinking. I aſk him 
his natural remarks upon the different modes of worſhip, to make 
im obſervant 1 ſhall give one inſtance ww [ hope the candid 


locus, 
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locus, that is, a bad air and ſoit. ' 3. Indolence or in- 


activity. 4. Intemperance. Concerning all theſe we 


ſhall interſperſe ſome aphoriſm. 5 
PDuring the time or period of my practice in Ne- 

England, we have had no conſiderable epidemics ex- 

pting ſmall-pox, meaſles, and ſome ſpecies of putrid 
2 and dyſenteries; the varieties in our endemials 
were from the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons and weather. To 
write a hiſtory of epidemic yearly conſtitutions, in Sy- 
denham's manner, for a continued ſucceſſion of years, 
would be writing of a novel : our chronical ails, by the 
practice of our common phyſicians, particularly by the 
routine indolent palliative repetitions of V. S. and opiates, 
which fix all diſtempers, and render their patients vale- 
tudinary and ſhort-lived. Opiates and inebriating li- 
quors have the ſame effects, they carry the peccant hu- 
mours to the nerves, from whence they are ſcarce to be 
removed; they are ſlow poiſons, they enfeeble both body 


and mind, and produce mala ſtamina vitæ in the 
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rogeny, 5 | PET 
K As New- England lies in the lee ward of the weſterly 
extended continent of North-America, the winds (bein; 
generally weſterly) gliding continuedly along this va 
tract of land much heated in ſummer, and much cooled 
or frozen in winter, occaſion the country to be much 


reader will not judge ludere cum ſacris; I have a veneration for 
the church of England. In a common prayer day he went to a church 
of England, when he came hame, be ſaid, that he obſerved the mi- 
niſter come into the church in a black gown, and retire into a cloſet 
the veſtry) and come out again with a clean ſhirt over his gown. 
is grandmother as uſually asked him where the text was; he ſaid 
that he could not tell, becauſe every body proaches promilceonſly | 
ben, women, and children, ſpake in publick (meaning the reſponſ ) 
his grandmother told him that the quaker ſeRary allow their women, 
(but no children) to ſpeak in publick, though contrary to St. Paul's 
onition. 5 | 
aye is taught the hours of the day, the days of the week, the 
months in the year, the mariner's compaſs or corners of the wind; 
the varieties of ſhipping, ſchooners, oops, brigantines, ſnows, and 
ſhips ; he reads the ſign poſts, and news- papers. „ 
ET | 2 9 5 | hotter 


xt A tw to 
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hotter in ** and much colder in winter, than in 
Great- Britain; reciprocatians,. but not to extremes, are 

ſalutary to the conſtitutions, where the tranſitions are 
gradual; thus we may obſerve in nature, that for the 
benefit of the earth's produce, there is a reciprocation of 
ſummer and winter, day and night, &c. In countries 
where the ſeaſons are upon the extremes in ſummer and 
winter, as in New- England, conſtitutions do not wear 
well, analogous to the timber and-plank of a ſhip: be- 
tween wind and water. Longevity: appears moſtly in 
iſland countries, where with a+ ſmall latitude: or va- 
5 the ene of 22 air continues: dme the: 


I ſhall 1 bn a * lines e 10 conklites; 
tion and medical prafice of 'our np oboe, | 
vol. I. p. 174. A 

The Indians north of. Canada wives, the 7 
and Outawaways, are generally affected with — 5 
ſcurvy, or itch; from the cold i rance of the cli- 
mate. As the Indian manner of life is much more 
ſimple than that of Europeans, they are not ſubject to 
ſo many various diſeaſes : their modern intemperance in 
drinking rum and other ſpirits, Kills more than all cheir 
other diſtemperatures. 

The Indian food-is from chain hunting, . "gl 
fiſhing ; their bread-kind is from maize or Indian corn, 
phaſeoli or kidney beans of ſeveral ſorts, tuberoſe roots 
of ſeveral kinds, maſts or nuts of various nen 
variety of foreſt berries. 

The varieties of national conſtitutions and habits are | 
not eaftly to be accounted for; the American Indians, 
by keeping principally their feet warm, the Africa ne- 
groes by keeping their heads warm, without any regard 
- cncher reſt of their body, preſerve their health and 

ren 

The American aboriginal Indians naturally are of 5 


conſtitutions, chey are MOT et n 5 
babit 
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habit ſrom their infaney, can ſuffer" hunger and , 
damps, better than Eur of ſtronger nete? 0 f 
pe e ee e and vindictive. eg e e 
C f ie,, 
1 heir phyſicians in ordinary ate the powowers clergy 
| rs; and ſome old women. In their medical 
hey take no notice of pulſe or urine; they de 


ice t 


not uſe blood letting 3 they chiefly uſe traditional herbs; 
bliſtering with punk or touchwood, and the bliſters are 
converted into iſſues; ſweating in hot houſes (an extem- 
porary kind of bagnio) and immediately thereupon im- 
merſion in cold water; this practiee has killed many of 


them in eruptive fevers. The American Indians are 


noted for their traditional knowledge of poiſonous herbs 
and antidotes Þ but 1 do not find that our Indian venefici 


are ſo e in the veneficium art, as the negroes of 
Africa, who give poiſons, which in various, but certain 
periods, produce their mortal effects, ſome fuddenly, 


— dre a number of months or years. 


They cure ſeveraſ poiſons; for inſtance, tha bite of t chat 


American viper called rattle-ſnake or vipera caudiſona, 


re —— they R their wich dif- 


cle len * 


hope theſe onen obſervations may be of ſome 1 
are in my profeſſional buſineſs, 
by ſome they —— ought pedantick, by others they 
Peu be: called A eee e wn once To all, I de- 
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7 Mey ee resse that in future tinties, my oidenical con- 
tagious diſtempers, ſuch as the plague, ſmall-pox, the like, may 
be prevented or extinguiſhed in ſemjnio by proper antidotes ; time pro- 

duces ſurpriſing diſcoveries in nature, ſuch as the various pb 

of magnetiſm and electricity; in the ſmall-rox the late improvement 

of rarer it by inocvlation, is found mort favourable than the 
receiving of it the chance or natural way, as fruit from trees inocu- 

lated, ſurpaſſes natural fruit: : this practice of inocplating for the 

ſmall- -pox, was introduced in à very raſh indiſcreet manner, and by 


| weak men; we may obſerve that many of the juvantia or lædentia in 
| wo tags were diſcovered or rather i Idereduredb 
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Fo clare, that I have no lycrative-yiewd;: becaue mibi tan» 
Ia, ſuppetit viatice quantum vie. n '# 


I here inſert ſome, remarks: upon che nene 3 
12 in our colonies; as no man's name is expreſſed, and 
al ſome gentlemen -praQtitioners.;of./candour;:;probity, in- 
| | genvity, and good practical knowledge are excepted, 
= theſe.refleQions may! by: taken in goed Pai Without fur- 
* ther apolog y 1 wh tb in wong 
In our plantstions, a . praRticioner,. bold. raſh; i impu- 
dent, a lyar, baſely —— and educated, has much the 
advantage of an honeſt, cautious, modeſt gentleman. 
In general, the phyſical practice in our colonies is ſo 
perniciouſly bad, that excepting in ſurgery, and ſome 
very acute caſes, it is better to let nature under a pro- 
per regimen take her courſe (naturæ morborum cura- 
trices) than to truſt to the honeſty and ſagacity of the 
practitioner ; our American practitioners are ſo raſh and 
officious, the ſaying in the apocrypha, Eccleſiaſticus 
xxxviii. 15. may with much propriety be applied to them. 
He that ſinneth before his maker, let him fall into the 
<< hands of the phyſician. Frequently there is —_ 
danger from the phyſician, than from the diſtemper: a 
country where the medical practice is very irregular, is 
1 a good ſchool to learn the lædentia, a good article in 
4 practice; but ſometimes notwithſtanding male prac- 
7 _ rice, nature gets the better of the doctor, and the patience 
4 recovers. e 
Our praiicicocrs deal much in Wannen 04 and 
quackiſh Fiche, as requiring no labour of thought or 
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1 ſhall mention one e inflance of colony 8 
advertiſed in the New-York gazette, December 16, In July 
©* 1751, was committed. to the care of doctor Peter Bi an expe- 
rienced phyſician, and man mid- wife, and — in che king's 
« ſervice, the moſt extraordinary and remarkable caſe that ever was 

«© performed in the world, upon one Mrs. Mary Smith, fingle woman, 

\ « fiſter to capt. Arthur Smith, on James river, in the county of 
«« Surry in Virginia, æt. forty- fix; ſhe had been upwards of eighteen 
years aut of her ſenſes, (moſt of the time raving mad) eat her own 
4 NY and was compleatly cured by him in two months, con- 
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n; and highly: recommended in the London 


quack bills (in which all the reading of many of our 


Practitioners confiſts) inadvertently encoura 


ged by patents 
for the benefitof certain fees to ſome offices, but to the 


very great damage of the ſubject. How dm is it to 


ecaries ſhops wainſcotred' or paperec 
wirh advertiſments, recommending quack medicines for 


the profit of the ſhop, r 


— ? this is vending of 

In the moſt trifling caſes th 
when I firſt arrived in New 
noted facetious 


M — eee: 3 
uſes routine * 
ptactiĩtioner whar was their —— . 
practice he told me their practice was very uni- 
form, bleeding, vomiting, bliſtering, purging, — 
i, and 
———— — — or 
allowed to have any eoncern in che affair.” What Syden- 


ham well obferves, is the caſe with our praRtitioners 3 


_ nimia medici diligentia ad plures migrat. E 
lood- letting and anodynes are the 1 took of 
our practitioners, theſe palliate any diſtemper for a Hort 


time, While. at tlie ſame time they confoùnd the inten- 


tions of nature, and fix the malady; they follow — 


ham too much in giving paregjoritles nter 
which 1 is playing faſt and looſe. COIN eee 


nl 
12 e eee of all ae Who Wa 'n0docr in th erge- | 


*« daring to undertake her. N. B. The co 


vently happening to the bold adventurers in the wars of — 
os 2 Ow will be cured: by him for three piftoles in hand, though 
* the common price is five pound all over North-America. And all 
other cafes curable in phyſick and 9 roportionable accord- 
ing to the eircumſtances of people.“ © has alſo other matters to 
ee particularly an elegant medicine to p — ellow fever, 

and dry gri s in the Weſt- Indies; this is , if we en- 


cept a quack advertiſcnient publiſhed in — — after 


the h reve eurritſuiſce) of tn . ä or _ eee 
ſuffering by edrriqodices. * 
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A Lthough recapitulations or repetitions are reckoned 
LY tedious and not elegant, I find that our ſections or 
colonies may be more agreeably introduced by ſome ge- 
neral accounts or tranſactions with a little variation, than 
by an abrupt entrance into the colony affairs. 
The Cabots of Venetian extract obtained 1495, a patent 


from king Henry VII. of England, of all lands to be by 


them diſcovered weſt of Europe, as to property; with a 
reſervation of a certain royal perquiſite; this king under- 
ſtood perquiſites: the father John, and aſterwards the 
ſon Sebaſtian, fitted out from Briſtol ; in their firſt voyage 
upon the diſcovery of a N. W. paſſage to China, and the 
Eaſt-Indies, being obſtructed by the ice, the ſailors 
mutinied and returned to England, without effecting any 
„ ET oo I NSe 
Anno 1498, Sebaſtian ranged the continent of North- 
America from 40d. to 67d. N. lat. and at ſeveral 
places took a nominal occupancy from diſcovery, with- 
out making any ſettlement ; thus notwithſtanding the 
difcoveries, we had no poſſeſſion for near a century of 


l Sir Walter Raleigh, a noted diſcovery projector, ſee 
vol. I. p. 111, anno 1584, March 25, obtained of 
queen'Elizabeth a patent for diſcoveries and ſettlements, 
in America. Upon the return of the veſſels of the firſt 


adventure, in honour to the virgin queen Elizabeth, 


the namè of Virginia in general was given to the North 
part of the continent ſo far as the gulph of St. Laurence 
north, to Florida ſouth. In proceſs of time the French 
made ſome ſmall ſettlements in the north parts of North- 
America, and called them Nova Francia, or Nouvelle 


France; at this time known by the name of L'Ac- 


% 
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cadie, (Nova-Scotla) and Canada. The Swedes, Fins 
and Dutch introduced by pes made ſettlements upon 
. Hudſon's or Rord rivier, and Delaware or Zuyd rivier, 
and called it Nova-Belgia or New. Netherlands. Thus 
in the beginning of the laſt century the eaſtern cbaſt of 
North-America was divided into, 1, Nova- Francia, 
2. North-Virginia, comprehending the colonies. of Nova- 
Scotia and New-England. 3, Nova- Belgia or New- Ne- 
therlands, ir ene known by the names of New-York, 
Kew faith, and Peng a. 4. South - Virginia, 
which comprehends Maryland, Virginia, Nane 
South-Carolina, and Georgia. 

Upon the new diſcoveries, many ſeparate grants of 
diſtricts were made to private propriators; but after wards 
for the regularity and caſe of 1 the crown aſ- 
ſumed the jurifdictions, and reduced them to re con. 
Tos 22.5% of e ns FR 5 

Ma is pro ſprout from alas > 49 | 
the connection of 95 1 feet ettlement with the firſt diſcoveries 
muſt be referred to the ſection of Virginia; here we ſhall 
only obſerve how and when it did ſprout. Ses val. L p. 
288, the Newfoundland ſection. _ 

Towards the end of king James I. reign, Sir George 
Calvert principal ſecretary of ſtate, afterwards lord Bal- 
timore, obtained a 2 far fame fiſhing harbours in 
Newfoundland; by reaſon. of the civil troubles in Eng- 
land, theſe ſettlements were difcontinued ; being a zea- 
lous Roman catholick, with other diſſenting Zealots of 
various ſectaries, he left England and retired to Virginia: 
as the Virginians were generally bigots to the church 
hou England ſectary, they did not uſe him ſo well as he 

expected; and as the Virginians had not ſettled. far- 
ther north than Potomack river, lord Baltimore went 

home and obtained from king Charles I. a grant of all-the 
lands from the mouth of Potomack river in about 38 d. 
10 m. N. to the Swede and Finland fettlements, which 
were reckoned to the bottom of Cheſepegk bay, in about 
the latitude of 39d. 451 m. or * — 
| 4 * | 


Storm NV. Marz Anb. 335 
of Philad 


Elphla phrallel: the account of controverſies con- 
cerning the bbundaries between the properties 4nd quirif- 
dictions of Maryland and Peaſylvania, we refer, back to 
ret meta aboy yd % ee | 
bandirei Dutch; Swedes, and Final were aide td 
the — their ſettlements upon Delaware river and 
nd. Upon a new royal regulation in Vir- 
prov» ſeveral families went over from Eagland: to ſettle 
there 3 amongſt theſe was lord Baltimore, a rigid Roman 
catholick; for the advantage of a free exerciſe of 
religion; he retired thither; — ing ill ufed by the 
torch of England ſectaries, and finding that the humour 


ol petitioning fot large tracts of land was entouraged 


the court at Home, and that the Virginia ſettlers had oo 
extended farther horth than Potomack tibet, lord Bältt- 
more petitioned for a grant of vacant lands from the north 
of Pbtamack river to the Swediſh and Finlandlers ſettle- 
mehis between the bottom of Che bay and Dela- 
ware river, and obtained the protniſe of à grant for the 
ſame hut dying foon; his ſon and heir obtained the pa- 

tent, dated 1 20, 1632: that part of the patent which 
regards the boundaries; in the ngliſh trariflation' froth 
the original Latin inſtrument runs thus: Know ye 
therefore that we; favouring the pious and hoble pur- 


9 poſes of the ſaid baron of our ſpecial 


ce grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion; have 
given, granted, and confirmed, and by this our pre- 
„ ſent charter for us our heirs. 20 ſucceſſors do give, 
oy grant, apd confirm; unto Cecilius now baron of Bal- 
« timbre, his _ and aſſigns, all that part of a penin- 


« ſula lying in the parts of America, between the ocean 4 


on the caſt; — TXT or gulph of Chefepeak on the 
„ weſt, and divided from the other part thereof by a 
right line drawn from the promontory or cape of Jand 


called Watkins-point (ſituate in the aforeſaid bay or 


„ gulph near the tiver of Wigheo) on the weſt, unto 
e the main ocean on the eaſt, and between the bounds 


<4 on the he ſouth as far as to the eſtuary of Delaware 0n che | 


A 21 | norths 
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ends, and all that tract of land within the bounds un- 
„ der written, viz. paſſing by the aforeſaid æſtuary called 


Delaware Bay in a right line by the degree aforeſaid, 
* unto the true meridian of the firſt fountain of the river 
Potomack, and from thence tending or paſſing toward 
the ſouth to the farther bank of the ſaid river, and fol- 
<- lowing the weft and ſouth fide thereof unto a certain 
place called Cinquack, fituate near the mouth of the 
«ſaid river where it falls into the aforeſaid bay or gulph 


of Cheſepeak, and from | thence by the ſhorteſt line 


that can be drawn unto the aforeſaid promontory or 
< place called Watkins - point. So that all the tract of 


< land divided by the line aforeſaid, drawn between the 


main ocean and Watkins- point, unto the promontory 
called Cape-Charles, and all its appertenances, do re- 
£© main intirely excepted to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors 
* for ever. We do alſo grant and confirm unto the ſaid 
% now lord Baltimore, his heirs and aſſigns, all lands and 

iſlets within the limits aforeſaid, and all and fingular 
„the iſlands and iſlets, which are or ſhall be in the 

* ocean within ten Jeagues from the eaſtern ſhore of 
< the ſaid country towards the eaſt, &c.“ Lord Bal- 

timore called it Maryland, from the name of the queen 


—. IT 2 5:935, S513 oy”; 
For the north bounds of this province, ſee the Pen- 


ſylvania ſection, vol. II. p. 308, being a parallel of fifteen 


Eagliſh miles ſouth of the ſouthermoſt part of the 


city of Philadelphia in about lat. 39 d. 45 m. Its eaſt 


line is the welt line of the thtee lower counties of Pen- 
ſylvania, already delineated, to cape Henlopen, and from 
cape Henlopen by the ocean to a parallel or eaſt and 
wieſt line drawn from Watkins - point near Wighco river 


in Cheſepeak bay in about the lat. of 38 d. 10m: 
its ſouthern bound is this parallel on the eaſt ſide of Che- 
ſepeak bay, and farther vn the weſt ſide of the ſaid bay 
up Potomack river as the river runs; here are ſome 

p . 8 diſputes 


3 
* 
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diſputes with lord Fairfax, proprietor of the north neck 
of Virginia: its vaſt line is a ſmall opening between the 
properties of the Penns and of lord Fairfax as ſettled by + 
rreaty with the Six nations of Indians known by the name 
of Mohawks, June 29, 1744, at Lancaſter in Penſyl- 
vania, viz. that the boundaries ſhall be at two miles above 
the uppermoſt falls of Potomack river, and run from 
thence in a north line to the ſouth bounds of Penſy!vania, 
and the Indians gave a quit-claim to all the lands in Mary- 
land eaſt of that line for the conſideration of 3007. curren- 
cy paid to them by Maryland. eee 


Virginia and Maryland are an open country with many 
navigable rivers and creeks, without any battery defence, 
and the inhabitants much diſperſed; therefore much ex- 
poſed to the incurſions and depredations of hoſtile armed 
veſſels ; ſcarce any towns, general harbours and barcadiers,; 
becauſe moſt planters or traders have navigable barcadiers 
of their own; after ſome time there mult be general bar- 
cadiers at the falls of the ſeveral rivers for the benefit of 
the inland country. es e oe Ht Hl 


- . 
* 


7 


Upon the grant and patent 1632, lord Baltimore had 
a defign to go to Maryland in perſon, but altered his mind f 
and appointed his brother Leonard Calvert, Eſq. to go 
governor in his ſtead, and joined Jeremy Hawley, Eſq. 
and Thomas Cornwallis, Eſq. in the commiſſion. The firſt 
colony conſiſted of about 200 perſons, ſent by his lord- 
ſhip in the autumn 1637; they were chiefly gentlemen of 
good families and Roman catholicks ; the principal were, 
: Leonard Calvert, governor, 
+= Fereny Fiawjey, Eg. TT OI IN 
5 — Cornwallis, Eſq. Aſſiſtants. ov 
George Calvert, brother to | Mr. Edward Cranfield, 


the governor. | Mr, Henry Green, 
Richard Gerrard, Eſq. Mr. Nicholas Fairfax, 
Edward Winter, Eſq. {| Mr. Thomas Dorrel, © © 


Frederick Winter, Eſq. ] Mr. John Medcalfe, 
Henry Wiſeman, Eſq. | Mr. William Saire, 
Mr. John Sanders [Capt. John Hill. 
Mr. John Baxter, | "a 3 They 
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They ſailed from Coral in 85 5 Ree 
22, 4632 z after, touching: adocs, 
7 Wie in 0 5 8 — hg Liv: : 
March: arrived io, Potomack river. ü 
the cou — * Potomac =P ter they at laſt bg rl | 


Fu ++ 


vary 24th following, and. 


* 


with . {car of the N at th 0 1 town called 

Yamgco ag the. ourh of 4 65 5 be Pe FLY 

the name of St. Mary' 4 k FIN 915 6 tcl two 
| years this. l of a c oa, abou 


40,900 1; a by ringing Ger Pear prof ear. 150 


other Kea 


harles lard Balkimore, fon | 
ot Cecliv, Flor. 2 con 3 F the grant, sf 
and made ſeveral voyages thither, Rr the proprietor being 
a Romancatholick, the crown retained. the juxiſdiction, 
and appointed the ;gayernar and 99.9 wh: Al officers : 
rhe pielent proprietor is a Pfotellar and enjays, Boch go- 


vernment or 1 and prope per. 9 
In the trading ro Harris's, Seſquabaya 
river, t brag. Mart land from Penh Nawe boundary 
line to qtomack river does not exceed eight miles, but 
higher it is ſaid to widen again. N. B. Paxton on Scl- 
quahana river, is the trading place | mathe... :..; 
The lords Baltimore reſer vt in each county ſome ma. 
nors not granted, as the ut da in Pen lvania, and as 
proprietors of large tracts of land in New · Er pgland reſerve 
ſome part to beneide, when they ſell off arcels; theſe 
| es when I e riſe the: value 0 the Fred 
5 a 
Maryland was ſo called 1 m K. Charles 1 
Henfietta Maria, a . France; i * 
the crown in common ſoccage as of bis * 
honour of Windſor, paying yearly, two Indian arrows 
to the caſtle of Windſor when demanded, By an act 
of aſſembly for liberty of conſcienge to all perſons 
who oy ae * dilleaters, as well as 


Roman 


| Ster. Xy. of Marta AND. . 
Roman catholicks, were induced to ende "Rk The | 
28101 of Virginia was of great ad vantage to 2 
of the | ans Maryland, it ſoppiying them with 
ry nece 
me Maryland and Virginia, the publick rates or taxes 
for province, county, and pariſh, are called levies: it is 
a capitation or poll tax, upon all tytheables, that is, upon 
all males of whites, and upon all vegtoes, males and * 
males, of 16.2. aud upwards to o? j 
In Maryland the tax is generally from go lb. to 120 
wt. of tabacco,, according to exigencies, per ann. for 
each poll, whereof 40-wt. to the rectus of the pariſh; 
the reſt is for the poors rate, aſſemblymen's wages, &c. 
The clergymen of Maryland are upon che moſt profitable 
lay of all our plantation clergy; they are not confined to 
By 5 xed, ſalary (in Virginia the pariſh miniſters: are fixed to 
| 16,008. Ih. wr. 3 1 ſalary) but in this 
growing country as they ate paid in proportion to the 
. — taxables, the moe that the colony increaſes in 
people, the larger is their income, until the — be- 
come ſo large as to require to be ſubdivided: there are at 
preſene near 40,000 taxables in Maryland. 
In Maryland the aſſembly at times fixes roduce at 
a certain price as a legal tender for the year; for inftance, 
anno 27 32, tobacco was fixed at one penny per pound 
weight, Indian corn at twenty pence per buſhel, wheat 


at chree ſhillings. and. four penee per , pork: two 


pence per pound weight. Quit-rents and king's duties 
were excepted, and were payable in proclamation money, 
dias. n Hers gaben, e 


The of Maryland 5 inet Sap in nov 
being 1 2 to the incurſions and rapines of the 
qutland: Indians; they are covered by the neighbouring 

provinces; their opening between the provinces of Vir- 
inia and. Penſylvania is very ſmall, Anno 16, the 

| fa at war with Virginia, by miſtake committed 
A & 4 nes. ſome 


* 2 _ * — . 
8 "OS 57. : . 1 
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ſome outrages in Maryland. A few years ſince, the 
Indians upon reſerved lands, principally in the county 


of Dorcheſter, caſt of Cheſepeak bay, upon ſome diſguſt - - 


ſecmed to be mutinous, but being ſenſible of their own. 
inability, that humour ſoon ſubſided. Therefore we can 
have no article of their wars with the French, Spaniards, | 


os Ys JS  +-  #%# 


their juriſdiction in Maryland; aſter the reſtoration 1661, 
they obtained a confirmation of their royal patent, bur 
the proprictor being a Roman catholick, the court of 
England appointed the governor and other civil officers. 
Upon the revolution the crown or court of England 
retained the juriſdiction of the province of Maryland. 
The preſent lord Baltimore is of the proteſtant denomina- 
tion, andl is veſted in the juriſdiction as well as property 
of Maryland. ed es 5 ee 


Into Maryland and Virginia are imported about 40000 
negro ſlaves per ann. ſome planters have 300 ſlaves; 
col. Carter of Virginia is ſaid to have had goo, and Mr. 
Bennet of Maryland 1300 at one time. A peck of 
Indian corn and ſome ſalt is their weekly allowance of 
proviſion for each negro; they are reckoned to raiſe 
| 1000 1b. wt. of tobacco beſides ſome barrels of corn per 
head, 6000 tobacco plants are reckoned to yield 1000 lb. 
wt. of tobacco. The planters by act of aſſembly in Virgi- 
nia and Maryland, are inhibited from planting more than 
boo plants of tobacco per negro. ON 
It is reckoned, there may be 3zœo to 400 felons or 
miſcreants imported yearly to Maryland from England; 
this importation of vile levies is ſufficient to corrupt 


* 
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any plantation ſettlement or improvement ; it is expected 
that - vernment at home are contriving a more ſalu- 
of * 22 1 nn than * ng 
chem in in the colonies. 


As the colonies or has of Virginia and Maryland 
lie in the ſame long bay of Cheſepeak, we cannot avoid 
giving a joint account of them upon ſome occaſions, 
Pee P's with regard to their trade and LS 


| Rivers and mountains. 


The ws ſoundings in the ocean before veſſels 
enter Cheſepeak bay, render the navigation of Virginia 
and Maryland very ſafe; by the many navigable rivers, 
bays and creeks, which communicate with the great bay, 
the water carriage is very commodious. This fine bay 
reaches from cape Henty, at its entrance in about 37 d. 
lat. to the bottom of the bay Where it receives the 
river Seſquahana in about 39 d. 45 m. lat. Virginia 
lies upon this bay from cape Henry in lat. 37, to the 
mouth of Potomack river, Lich divides Virginia from 
Maryland in lat. 38. Maryland lies pod the other part 
of this long bay. 

Upon the eaſt fide of this great bay are many "ſmall 
bays, creeks, and rivers, but of ſhort courſe, becauſe 
the neck of land between this bay and the ocean is 
narrow; in the Virginia part there are no rivers; in 
the Maryland part there are ſeveral ſhort navigable ri- 
vers, which generally and naturally ſerve as boundaries 
of counties, viz. + Pokomoke, Witomoco, Nanticoke, 
Chaptank, Wye, Cheſter, i ons Elke, and north 
| caſt rivers. | 

Upon the weſt fide of this on. bay are many long 
navigable beautiful rivers; in the Virginia part are 
James river, York river, Rapahanock river, and- the 
ſouth fide of Potomack river; by theſe the weſtern 
me of 1 7 die divided l four necks of land; 

„ 


8 


Blue hills. 
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property of three of theſe Hecks is in dhe crown; 


| te proper property of the northern neck is in lard Fairfax, ha 


Gs heireſs of lord Colpepper, az ſhall he related 
6 at large in the ſection of Virginia; in the 
land part are the north fide of Potomack. river, men 
tiver 2 5 river, Severn. river, Fatapſeo ner. Gun» 
powder river. | 
The rwo capes of Virginia which make ihe entrance 
of the bay, are about 20 miles diſtant, and were called 
by capt. Smith, Henry and Charles, the names of king 
James I. two ſons the direct courſe of the bay is N. by 
W. and S. by E. From Bahama landings at the hottom 
of the bay y Newcaſtle on Delanare A are due miles 
: travelling. 
'F 1 as we mentioned in the 1 of 
. Pepſylvania, comes from ſmall ponds a, little ſouth. of 
Mohawks river in the province of New-York, croſſes the 
— 7 05 of A 5 po falls nn. the 3 of 
| pea in the northern parts of Mary 
The other great rivers of Virginia and Maryland ah 
tie W. fide of the bay; only James river and: Patomack 
river reach the 10 Meinten Ap alachian mountains, called the 
= inia and Maryland the tides are "a 
all. 


Maryland and Virginia are flat countries, exceptn 
2 nn great d Fra) haute the E whic 4 
in the 8 en and run goa miles 
8 S. W. at about 150: or 200 miles diſtance, from the 
| eaſtern, ſhore of the Atlantic ocean, and — in 
the bay of Apalachis near Penſacola, in, the Vulbb. of 
Mexico. Col. Spotſwood, lieut. governar of irginia, 
was the firſt who paſſed the Are n mountains, or 
great Blue hills, and the gentlemen his. attendants 
were called knights of the harſe-ſhoe, having diſcovered 
a horſe-paſs. At preſent there arg two . croſs 
theſe mountains; the north. pabs. is. in \ylyania,, the 
ſouth paſs is near Brunſwick. Some rivers have been 
diſcovered on the weſt fide of ans Apalachian moun- 
tains, 


6 
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which Gall ie ziverQhio, Which falls i the: 
: river Mer * 


below the riyer Illinois. 

For forms further account of the A nee i 
ſeg. the ſeftion of Penſylvapia,. vol. II. p. 31g. N 
Iriſh wha had made ſatt lem entg in the weſtern. parta of- 
vania, ate exceeded by the Germans of * bene 
imported into Fenſylvania. Theſe Germans by a ſupe- 
rior induſtry and frugality (notwithſtanding of the north 
of lroladd proteſtanis being. noted ſor induftry- and fru- 
den, haye purchaſd moſt of the Iriſh ſettlements 

here, ang the lriſm move farther into Maryland, Vir- 
ga and Notiy Carolina, along the foot of the Apa- 
lacian mountains, where the land is good and very 
promiſing, being the waſh. of theſe hills and moun- 
rains; the lodian ' waders travel this road, to head 


19 7 of the zivets ; here arę ſeveral congregations of 
View preſbyterians, *. be: dcleribed ops ſection of 
irginia. EF 
The alagum liſt, e e — f 

the fame, manner, nd — ING, a eg as in 
the colonies al mentioned. Be 
As tothe aumber of ite and black gin dhe 
province, we may make ſome eſtimate from the pars of 
ITY as; found 1734 upon an. exact ſcrutiny, when 

taxable vas allowed thirty ſhillings out of a large 

— . 2 they were at that time about 
—— white men ſixteen æt. and upwards, 
black men and women: from ſixteen wt. to ſixty. 


= als at; Preſens the taxables may he about 40,000. = 
The proprietor's quit rents are two ſhillings ſterl. per 


ann, for every; 100 acres; he in time patented vacant 


lands ab four thillings per 100 acres ; lately be has endea - 
vaured, $0, let vacant lands ten ſhillings quit · rent per 100 


12 but it did got takes he manages the patenting of 
lands, and collecting of r by agents. Not 


the aſſembly, with conſent of the lord 


— 2 —— E. 
of experiment. during the term of the 


Proprigton, by way. 


chere e * ptoprietor in lieu of quit · cents, 


pry, | a revenue | 
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and ſixpence ſterl. duty per 
hogſhead of tobacco, to be paid by the merchant or 
ſhipper. Thus the planters or aſſembly to eaſe themſelves 
laid the burthen upon trade; this amounted to about 
3000 J. ſterl. per ann. but upon the expiration of the three 


a revenue of three ſhillings 


years,” this project was dropped, and the proprietor 


found it more for his ee to revert to amiga peas . | 


ſing from the quit rent. | 
"The-governor's allowance of falaty is as per: een 


witch: the proprietor. 'The-council are paid by the — 
180 lb. tobacco per diem, which is much grumbled at, 
becauſe theyare of his appointment, and his creatures. 


The repreſentatives are paid by the ee or n 
revenue, 160 lb. tobacco per diem 

The proprietor has ſeveral reſerved 
many parts of the province, which he lets to 1 "By 
| his parent the proprietor is not obliged: to tranſmit the 
provincial laws home for apptobation. 

Anno 1704, the aſſembly laid a duty of two ſhillings. 
| hogſhead tobacco, one half to the proprietor, the other 

half towards the charges of the government. 


There is an impoſt upon negro ae of "Ay ſhillings : 


ſterl. and twenty ſhillings currency. 

As in other Britiſh colonies, they have: diſtin pro- 
vince, county, and pariſh rates or taxes. The pro- 
viocial taxes are polls of taxables at 90 Ib. of to- 
bacco per head or upwards, according to exigeneies; 
upon the Cuba or Spaniſh'Weſt-India expedition, it was 


120 lb. impoſt 8 ſervants, W and en ex- 


ciſe, c. 
Currencies. The Niatipat 3 of Maryland and 
Virginia i is tobacco per Ib. or hundred weight, as it is 


ſtated from time to time by acts of aſſembly, or tacit ge- 


neral conſent of the people. In Maryland before 1734, 
the curtency was reckoned at proclamation value, ſix 


ſhillings per heavy piece of eight; but that year the 
aſſembly went into the iniquitous ſcheme of paper cur- 


n which fraudulently had been As in many of 
our 


a. =. 
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our colonies; they emitted go, oO J. in bills of publick 
credit, whereof thirty ſhillings to every taxable, being 
36, ooo taxables, is 54,000 /. the remaining 36, o0o0 J. 
was to build a governor's houſe, and to be let upon loan: 
the fund * calling in * of publick credit was a 
duty upon liquors, &c. to id in ſterling; and lodged. 
in » i vo wr England all oiteſe bills to be — , 
the ſpace of thirty years. Theſe bills were not (by an act 
of aſſembly) receivable in the proprietor's quit· rents, and 
ſundry publick fees, becauſe an;enſuing depreciation was 
obvious to people of foreſight ; and accordingly from 
thirty · three and three quarters difference of exchange with 
London, it gradually roſe to one hundred and fifty 
difference. Anno 1740, the Penſylvania eight ſhillings was 
equal to twelve 3 Maryland ; but as the fund for 
cancelling theſe bills of credit was regularly tranſmitred to 
the bank of England, they gradually recovered their value, 
and anno 1748, 200 Maryland was equal to 100 ſterl. 

The firſt period for calling in and cancelling one third 
of theſe bills was in September 1748; and by act of aſ- 
ſembly there was allowed from September 29, 1748, to 
March 29, 1749, to bring in all the bills to be burnt ; 
accordingly of the 90,0007. 83,962 J. 16s. were brought 
in (the remaining 6000 J. was ſuppoſed to be annihilated 
by being torn, loſt, &c.) and burnt, the poſſeſſors were 
paid one third in bills of exchange upon the bank of Eng- 
land, and two thirds in new bills; after ſixteen years 
more, the poſſeſſors of the two thirds will receive fifteen 
ſhillings ſterling, for every twenty ſhillings curreney. *: - 


| Courts legiſlative and executive. 1 © 
The firſt ſertlement was at St. Mary's, near the mouth 
of Potomack river: the legiſlative court or general aſſem- 
bly, and the provincial ſupreme court of judicarure, were 
kept there many years; but anno 1699, for the better 
conveniency of the whole province, they were removed 
to Annapolis at the mouth of the river Severn, as being 


At 


nearly the center of the province. 
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edunties were divided itito thirty f iſnes. Fl 
At pieſent 1752, the provitite of Mulylibd is divide 
inte feutceen tounities, ts Flt, ben edurities each fi 2 
vf the great bay. 
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Abs „ B 
Baltimore, \ 
Frederick, 


1 „ ia the aſſembly- or. legiſlative 
| lower ewes 75 couneil is called the — houſe of aſ- 
ſembly) was triennial; at preſent they are called, ad- 
Fur d prorogved, and diflelved at the governor's plea- 
1 — hip are called the en ui * of | 
-mbly. i! 
ln the government of Maryland, there are four hega- 
tives in the legiſlature, via. the lower houſe or houſe of 
repreſentatives where all bills for acts originate, the go- 
vernor's council; the governor, and lord proprietor. 
Of the four negatives in the legiſlature che proprietor 
may be ſaid to haye three; viz, the praprietgr's own ne- 
that of his governor or deputy, and that of the 


97 nominated by himſelf. 

The complement of the council is twelve, SE ey by 
the governor general, principal; or proprietors. bur hon by 
the province, 180 lb. tobacco per diem. 
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tives, conſiſis of four from ench of the 


of ebe panidlechurehs, 9 the 
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The lower houks of aſſembly, or hauſe of ron 


counties, and two from the metropolis or i coo 


— Annapolis, paid 160 lb, tobacco per diem. 
With regard to the executive courts, — i Fe 
with the pariſh veſtries, who not only matiage the affairs 
Im- 
ters of. the diſtrict, as the ſelect men, for called in New- 
England, manage their townſhip affairs; they a. ab 


aſſellors of rates or taxes. In each pariſſi they are twelve 


in number for life, and upon « demiſe, the ſurvivors fup- 
ply the vacancies after the üm of 


ie towns in Holland. 


The county courts in Maryland ate held in the months 
of March, June, Auguſt, and r - We 
they are as follow, 5 ' 


(Talbot co. ns (Percteter 00. 


iſt weſday e ee | ad tueſday of ) Cecil 


faid mom. in YSt. Mary's don in Anne Arundel 
Worceſter Charles | 


' Anne? 5 
Pr. George's 
F rederick. 


In the month 6b April and fr e 
cuit court of aſſizes for trying titles of land, and of crimi- 


nal caſes: one diſtinct court each de of the Bay conſiſt- | 


ing of a chief judge, am aſſiſtant judge, and proper juries, 
who ſit in 2 county petit : 

From the county courts, there is ap Ito the provin- 
cial court of Annapolis, which is held 3d Fueſday of 
Bs and " Tueſday of October, in perſonab dobts of 


war ds 
R vg the city of Annapolis are held quarterly mayo 


Courts, viz, laſt Telday 4 in ve MY July, and 


From the provincial courts, held ar Annapolis; and 


is allowed an Ne in caſts: — ſterl. value or 


upwards, 


g66 ET —— ie ANIn104. Fur dt | 
Ae « firſt che proviets wes vided- intd: ten counties, 
five __—_ ene : reat- nh joensw. ih 
' [3:9 oy Sotnerſet, Say 63: 40 E 
IHE 4 Wo AH e Doreeſter; 8 . 22 46 W 
we 10d. —— en 5 
*& HERS: ef ad Kent, IN a 
24-43 43 Cetil, 22 410 e 
0 - Army 1 0 8, of alas death aſs 
bank e a Gp bf the bay; and Al the 
r iito ee * e 
At preſent 1752, the provitite of N lid is oy 
lies foutrech ebe that is, Ken cout each fe 
bf the ect bez. 


4.7 0 5%, ne has . Vue. | 

1 r mer oe } 
' Prince George, __..... Dorcheſter 

les, | welt ds” Talbor” © 
Anne Afvndel, ome 2 ls 
Baltimore, 5 ent, : 0 
Frederick, 1 


ac in EY the aſſembly- or legiſlative 
lower houſe (the council is called the ab, houſe of aſ- 
thbly) was triennial; at. preſent they are called, ad- 
qpurned, prorogved, and diſſolved at the nn a 's plea- 
ſure; repreſentatives are called the E ye. of 
aff:mbly. 
In the government of Maryland, thee: are four nega- 
tives in the legiſlature,  vaz«. the lower houſe. or houſe of 
repreſentatives where all bills for acts originate, the go- 
vernor's council, the governor, and lord proprietor. 
Of the four negatives in the legiſlatures che Proprietor 
may be ſaid to have three, viz, the proptietor's own ne- 
N une that of his governor 75 deputy, and that of the 
apnea nominated by himſe 
The complement of the council i 18 twelve, 3 by 


the governor. general, principal; or proprietors. but Hy by 
the province, 180 lb. tobacco per diem. 3 Fe 


with the pariſti veſtries, who not only manage the affairs 
Eee 
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The lower house of aſſembly, or Hauſe of ' repreſems/ 


tives, conſiſts of four from each-of the preſent fourteen 


counties, and two from the metropolis or eee con 
of Annapolis, paid 160 lb. tobacco per diem 
With regard to the executive courts, wo — brain 


Im- 
ters of che diſtri, as the ſelect mth, for called im New- 
England, manage their townſhip affairs they art alſb 
aſſefdors of rates or taxes, In each pariſti they aue tovolve 
in number for life, and upon à demiſe, the ſurvivors fup- 
ply the vacancies after the n of 


the towns in Holland, 


The county courts.in Maryland are held in the mwiithe 


of March, June, Auguſt, "and Wap ere a” pie b 


zan * 
(Talbot co. 


(pessbeter 00. 


iſt tueſday of) Baltimore * tueſday of Cecil 


faid mon. in YSt. Mary's fatdchion. ih Anne Arundel 
Worcefter | Charles 7 


Kent co. | ' Anne's 
f Jedi YG 4 Pr. Georges 
' {Somerſet Frederick. 


In the month of April and September, e 
cuit court of aſſizes for trying titles of land, and of crimi- 
nal caſes: one diſtinct court each fide of che bay conliſt- 
ing of a chief judge, an aſſiſtant judge, and R_— 92585 


who ſit in the reſpective county court houſes, 


From the county courts, there is appeal to in 
ciab court of Annapolis, which is held zd Fukflay of 
— and 3d „„ of October, ip perfonkh coves .of 

wards:  _ : 


oy reg the city o Annapolis wy held quarterly mayors 


Courts, viz. laſt T ee in January, AGE July cad 


From the provincial courts; held at Annapolis thee : 
is allowed an e in caſes: ** ſer}; value or 


upwards, 
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upwards, .to the — in council; the | 
— under the deliberation . a regulation for all 


appeals, and from thenee reported to che king in council 
for a ſinal determination n 

The commiſlary, a — rode per ann Is 
not a ſup ir dared: the clergy; he is a judge concern 


ing the es i willes e of Aa neee and 


the like. 
The lieur- 6 is chancellor, he grants licences 


for marrying, which are given out or ſold at twenty-five 
ſhillings, by a miniſter or parſon in each county, whereof 
twenty ſhillings to the governor, and five ſhillings to this 


parſon; he has fees for the great ſeal of I. vince, 
and ſundry other perquiſites; the yt Pore” him 5 
the proprietor is per agreement and ſeldom known'; the 


country generally gives three half-pence per hogſhead of 


tobacco e 


xported. 


The court of vice admiralty i is of the ſame nature as in | 


the colonies already deſcribed; as is alſo _ 
The juſticiary court of admiralty for trying ** of 
piracy, robbery, and other felonies committed on the high 
as, appointed by a commiſſion from queen Anne, pur- 
ſuant to an act of parliament, 11 and 12 Gul. called an 
act * 05 more effectual ſuppreſſion of piracy. 


Te proprietors and deputy governors. . 


We 8 already hinted, vol. II. p. 355. that Sir 


George Calvert, — lord Baltimore, obtained from 
king Charles I. a promiſe of a grant of theſe lands now 
called Maryland; and afterwards his ſon Cecilius lord 


Baltimore had a royal. patent for the ſame, 1632. 
During the civil wars in England, and the uſurpati 


of Oliver Cromwell, the concerns of the Baltimore 
family in Maryland lay dormant, the family being bi- 
gotted Roman catholicks. Soon after king Charles 
II. reſtoration, 1661, Charles lord Baltimore, ſon of 


N e obtained a royal enn of the 1632 


grant; 


Shar be 
peal is firſt 


the colonies) of a committee of council called the lords f 


— 


| e Catholick zealots, K. James II. ſuperſeded their 
1" oriſdiction chere: the ſcheme of the court:at that 


J!! hdd oe 


Stew, XY. ; 2 N 3 4 
ene ba ine e eee e e 5 


7. Noinidhanding che. Baltimore, fam W beige 


Was, te reduce prietary and charter 2 


ments to the juriſdiction of the cron. pH. 
1 -Afees the il, wade * plan William III. the 
9 rag are berg | 


member of 5 Briviſh par iy 
„ died in 1751; Apo Aasgeld his fo 

Frederick lord 1 05 Iti — ug oy 
ek Io Bir Rdmbnd AndrS ws ap- 1 

inted or © and was ſuperſeded 
poi Nicholſon : Ares Bo ie | cod 1714, in a 
age. 10 101. © 163174 re I £4134 B& 21 * 92 "$079 ! 
Col Nat. Blakiſtong ſuceteded-col.-Nicholſow IM. 

Col. Blakiſton was ſucceeded by col. William . 


1704 :, Seymour put into Be Ir 
ard baden e. 22 1551 5 Rong 
Col. Corbet ſucceede r gorenrin tp C 


col. Seymour. a4. 01 el 814 2 1 740 Toe $16.7 . h 10 e 


r 


T4 Col. Nicholfon was a k Vernc hang 
ſwearing, and 8 . Baal e inf was A at times made 


„ po anyone rd when 21 

ments upon the privileges of ple 4 
E 8 * nted licut. 
of New. En and under Sir 


EIT Nfpefior — all de, e 


aud 
overnor Huter of New-York, a gentleman of fplrt, 
col. Nicholſon had proceeded to New: York, and aQed 
W the 2 manner as he did in the province of Maffüchuſetts- Bay; > Yo 
would at alt riſks have ſent him home, to be tried by the N 


there A- e an an- 


e 41 


12% e Sottlements in. Nuzwrca. | 3 1 
Col. Hunt arrives lieut. governor? and ae 
Geo $ acceſſion he was continued governo. 
A e mention the Weed of 805 ef C : 
S TY 4 c Ame Ts "TGF 
„ Benedid Dan Calvert; Ef 1 homewafd bound, 
0p and was ucee d by Samuel Ogle, 
1746-7 in March e Samuel Ogle, E appointed 
Wag governor of Maryland in the hey of Thomas 
Bladen, EI. Mr. OF- continues E nas ar 
bp "PS: hes 808 4 J «ft 


| 771 * 4 


1 n ond monyfuttrs, 
5 [31506 45 Sis. 
| Theſe are nearly the ſame in the f 


— 


provinces 92 Mary 
land and Virginias this article 1 W eee 


- . 
Tobacco (i is an . American ee or herb, 
and i is. ſaid Walden heed. ſt an among the Florida 


# ve HS a e 2 17 


153 rs woof this e ot tid oy an 1 whim is 
become the general amuſement of Europe and of the European ſettle- 
ments on the eaſtern fide of North-America, by ſmoaking, ſnuffing, 

nud 3; and as no authors hitherto have given us an exact de- 
ſcription or icon of this plant; I do here deſcribe it from the life, by 
my own obſervations as it grows. p 3 
are manꝝ curious Virginia gentlemen planters, who as bota- 
'niſts cultivate r but as this is not a botanical eſſay, I 
muſt . them, and ſhall only deſcribe that ipecles which 8 cytivazed 
and manuf. for exportation in trade. 
© Nicotiana major latifolia. C. B. P. M. H. 2, 492. Nicotiana major, 
Fre tabaccum majus. J. B. z, ſeg; Hyoſeyamus Peruvianus. Bod. 
5 tobacco: the icons of john Bauhine — of Moriſon are not 
2355 It is an annual plant; when it is at its full growth, go is _ | 
of an ordinary man; the ſtalk. is fraight, 8 
that of the byoſcyamus niger vel C. B. P. Comme 
EY henbane; the whole habit is of an obfolete jw | 
leaves alternate, ſome of the lower leaves are a cubic ſong 
- Inches wide entire, but waved; the lateral coſtæ of the leaf 

eee have no (t 
lia has long pedicles) and by an auri baſe embrace the | 
; towards the top, the ſtalk branches from the ſinuſes of the 1: 
ade from the ſinus of 2 lender foliculam proceed faſcicles 


nine 
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Indians, who ſmoak to 
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- ſmgak, let it 
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ſatisfy their wadger ſome write, 
that it came from the iſland Tobago, one of the Weſt» 


x1 


ndia iſlands of nearly the ſame name; but moſt 


8 bly it bame from Peru, becauſe in North - America it is 


not ſpontaneous z the aboriginal Indians of North- 


America do not cultivate it, they purchaſe it of the 


Engliſh planters and ſmoak it with pleaſure. Its claſſical 
or tribe name is Nicotiana, ſo called from John Nicot, a 
Frenchman, embaſſador to the court of Portugal; he ſent 
ſome of its fd which he had from 4 Dae, — the 
court of France. . U 

It has been ſaid by ſome writers, war: Sir F. 0 
Drake frft brought it to England from the iſland Tobago 


of the Weſt - Indies. The name is Indian; we have no 
certain account of tobacco, till Sir Walter Ruleigh's [I 


arrival in England from Virginia, 1385; it was cal 


nme eee e American 


3 
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| Gran t ade cel mbeldes . half ck long; yel- 


lowiſh, with an obſolete diluted purple brim, not divided but 
mant fve angles; the lic is tubulous of four or five narrow ſeg- 


mer piſtillum which becomes the ſeed veſſel is conoidal, five or 


fix li = diameter at bottom, and near an inch long, bicapſular with a 


middle ſpungy double placenta, and contains many ſmall round brown- 


iſh ſeeds ;+the ſeed is ripe the end of September. In New-England it 
3 not ſmoak ſo. agrcedbly as 


e are only two ſpecies of tobacco, viz. Aranokoe from 


| a 
Na 25 and the northern parts of Virginia, and ſweet-ſcented from 


the ſouth parts of Virginia, whereof the beſt kind is from james and 
Vork rivers : the firſt is the ſtrongeſt, and is in demand in the northern 


markets of Europe; the other is milder and more pleaſant: the diffe- 
rence ſeems to be only from the ſoil: ſweet ſcented” which grows in 


fandy lands is beſt for ſmoaking when new, or only from two to three 


2 8 five or fix years, much exceeds 
the former. 


1] Sie W Walter Ralei upon his return from Virginia to London 
IF 


ving tobacco ſmoaking, in a gay humour in his 
| thr I hy his ſervant to bring him ene fa beer; in the mean 
time having lighted his tobacco pipe, and collected a mouthful of 


the ſervant's face to ſurprize him; the ſervant ima- 
e or bara was on fire, threw the B his 
n 


a er ER Bum 
- 


per de f from Maryland about 30, ooo hogſheads 


e ſhippi 
were London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Whitehaven, and 


—— 


292 dress ane N ee Ir 
Indians, böth in North. ur | South - Amerita, before the 
B arrived there. 11 1 Hel: 613-13 bb iin 234 37; ”, 


N dee com. annis to: Great: ini e Beth Vigil 
hogſheads of 800 Ib. to 960 lb. we. 


of yoo Ib. and upwards. It is an enumerated com- 
modity, and cannot be exported from Britiſh America 


to any ports than Great - Britain, and its plantations. 


The neat duty upon tobacco imported into Great - 
Britain is about 200, o00 J. ſterl. per ann. and 14.000 d. 
ſeizures. Anno 1733, when Sir Robert Walpales firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury,” was/projefting a reduction 


of boar cuſtoms or impoſts upon goods to an exciſe i he 
fed in parliament, that the duty upon tobacco, which 


( 
3 
181 that time was merge" a ſhould be t 
only four pence three farthings per pound, whereof: four £ 
was for exciſe and three farthings dutys-thisſcheme 
did not ſucceed (I]. L 
By a convention or agreement beugen, the gouns of 
Great-Britain and France, during the late war with 
France, the farmers of tobacco in France did contract 
with merchants in Great- Britain (Mr. Fitz. Gerald was 
the general Treuch agent in Britain,) for. ſome. Brink | 
tobacco ſhips with. and to return to 
Britain in ballaſt; / ing ports in Great- Britain 


Glaſgow: the delivery ports in France were I 
Havre-de-Grace,. Morlaix, Bourdcaux, Bayonne,” "and 
Marſeilles. 1 4 
9 7 and Maryland ſomerithes Produ miote "to- | 
o than they can vent to advantage, by glutting the 
markets let much, and occaſions a mutinous A er | 


Sir Robert Wal was v 1 Wn bringin oft duties 
1 J nt 82 e e e gag mal re- 


#— 


of a negro is a coarſe woollen jacket and breeches, with 


bearer ſo much tobacco 


$669. Nd. eee ENCE RACKS - , 


ſition among the plauters, as happened in Bacon's re- 
bellion in Virginia; and at times to keep up the price 


of tobacco they burn a certain quantity for each taxable, 


ae cet ag ey e pe the firft I Wai 


money. | 

The 1 W Wee 1 negroes 2 * 
— ſeven or eight negtoes with an overſeer is a ſett; 
each working negro: is reckoned one ſhare; the over- 
ſeer has one and a half or two ſhares. The charge 


one pair of ſhoes in winter; victualling is one peck of 
Indian corn and ſome ſalt per week. To prevent to- 
bacco from becoming a drug, no taxable is to cul- 
tivate above. ix yp -planc of een , beſides 
in. Rios z Het . ie 
ne duty is one penicy ſeerl. per pousd, 
upon tobacco exported to the other colonies, Tad is about 
200 l. towards the revenue of the! college of William- 


ſburg in Virginia. 


Tobacco is not 8 their chief produce for trade, but 

may alſo be called their medium or currency; it is re- 
ceĩved in taxes or debts: the inſpector's notes for tobacco 
received by him, may be transferred, and upon ſight of 


theſe notes the inſpettor- immediaely Gwe; to he 


Formerly the tobacco affair —— by ehcoiters 
at culling houſes near the ſhipping places, where the 
planter delivered his tobacco to the merchant; at preſent 
in every river there is a certain number of country 1 — 
where the planters tobacco is lodged; every hogſhead 
is branded with the marks of the planter, ftore, and 
rivet... 

The common calture of tobacco is in this manner. 
The ſeed is ſowed in beds of fine mould, and tranſplanted 
the beginning of May; the plants are ſet at three or four 


feet intervals or diſtances ; they are billed and kept con- 


tinually weeded; when as many leaves are ſhot out as 


the foil can rn to * the plant is ſtopt and 
| 3 it 


a 


374 Barrisn Settlements in Ann LOA. Pant II. 
it grows no higher; it is wormed from time to time 


the ſuckers which put forth between the leaves are 


taken off from time to time till the plant arrives to per- 
fection, which is in Auguſt, when the leaves begin to 
turn browniſh and ſpot; in a dry time the plant is cut 
down and hanged up to dry, after being ſweated in heaps 
for one night; when it may be handled without crum- 
bling (tobacco is not handled but in moiſt weather,) the 
leaves are ſtript off from the ſtalk, tied up in little 
bundles and packt up in hogſheads for tranſportation. 
No ſuckers nor ground leaves are allowed to be mer- 
An induſtrious man may manage 6000 plants of to- 
bacco, and four acres of Indian corn. 
Ihe ſmall quantity of tobacco which ſome people raiſe 

in Penſylvania and North-Carolina is — ipt off 

Tobacco is injurious to the nerves, it is ſomewhat [o] 
anodyne, and intoxicates perſons not uſed to it. 


Pork, Vaſt number of ſwine or hogs run wild or ram- 
ble in the woods of Maryland, Virginia, and North- 
Carolina; they are generally ſmall; ſalted and barrelled; 
they make a conſiderable branch of the export of theſe 
colonies; they feed moſtly upon nuts of all kinds, called 


maſt; they eat oily and rank. | 


Mlaſt [p] or foreſt nuts of many kinds are very Rang 
every ſecond or third year, and the following year not ſo 
| uw z thus it is with apples and cyder in New-Eng- 
land; the plenty and conſequently the price of pork, from 
Maryland, Virginia, and North-Carolina, deperids upon 


(e] The Europeans uſe wine, and other fermented liquors, as alſo 
| ſpirits diſtilled from them ; the Turks, Perfians, and other oriental na- 
tions, uſe opium, bang, betel, &c. all which occaſion a ſort of indo- 
lence or relaxation of mind : thus mankind by a natural tacit conſent 
allow, thatthe intenſe application of mind, the cares and inquietudes 
of life, require ſome ſuch expedients of alleviation. . © 


I' This word or term ſeems to proceed from the latin word maſti- 
care, TM | p a . Fa ifs | 24 } +5 14 3 
: : © - +4 We 
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Europe, 
of white people, and for negro ſlaves. 1415 
| Ans or Indian corn has been already deſerided, 


tom of Cheſepeak bay, ſixty. waggons 
ſeed. In ſome counties of Maryland arvyereces charity 
n ſchools, | 


Stier XV. Of MAV AUB nn 1 


4. goddneſh cf Wer maſtiog years; anno 2733, a 
maſt year; one man a planter and merehant in Virz 


Sinia, ſalted up three thouſand barrels of pork. Next to 


the pork fed with Indian corn as in New- England, acorns 
make firmeſt por; beech nuts make ſweer pork; but 
ſlabby, ſoft and oiſy. In Weſtphalia, the r in the 
woods Teed*moſtly neee e e eee 8 
S inen eim 11 Ae 

Gral Wbent in Maryland and Virginia is ſubject to 
the weeve}; a ſmall inſect of the ſcarabeous _ io 


ſometimes takes to it in the ear when growit 


Maryland and Virginia wheat weighs ſome 56/1 
Ib. wt. per buſnel, and caſts key, that 
vania does not weigh ſo much; the wheat — im- 
from Nova Scotia was light and caſt dark like rye; 
at preſent the prairies, as they are called, or the dikedin 
wheat lands are wore out. May the preſent .— di- 
verting publick amuſement of improving Noba; Scotia 
become intentionally real, towards a fiſhery, a place of 
arms for our navies, a nurſery. of huſbandmen, and a 
— frontier for the protection of our Britiſh'colonies. 
Good land in Maryland and Vir 1 yield per 
acre 15 buſhels: — or 30 buſhe Indian devo: wk 


caſts whiter than that of New-England.' 


Calavances are exported to ſeveral of che aalur collnie, 


| Phaſeolus erectus minor ſemine ſphærico albido et rubro, 
hilo nigro. C. B. P. white and red calavanees, or Vir. 


inia peaſe; they yield better than the common peaſe of | 
and are good profitable food for the poorer ſort 


82 


They mite in n the pid quantities of dee ind "way 
Anno 1751, in October, from the back ſettlements. of 
Maryland, there came into Baltimore town near the bot 
loaden with flax 


CEOS. | Towards 


* "ron aka aaa. Sala 
Towards the mountging there-are lame furnocm er run, 
ving of inen ore into pigs and ho ware, and forgto 


1 85 


and other wooden lumber, 


od 
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. Tbeit black walaut is in demand for eadines, tables; 
Hummer Aan big 190 199 35.1 
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jo inn me Virginia produce large beautiful apples, | 


ks 6 hy diſk a b which they. call en brandy 
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„ The Wies ae their cuſtom houſes 
and naval offers, the — pry entries and clearances 
of. veſſels, the and quantity of their exports and 
import, and the tribe of officers thereto belonging, are 
not hitherto fully come to my knowledge: Ido not chuſe 
to inſert any ching that is not in ſome regard perfect, 
therefore at preſent, I ſhall only copy a few lines from 
22 ven ſtate of Gre, Bi. a 1 mar 

North Pomenack.- -unollefooandack keep a boat 

Paturxent K collector nr Hint 

Annapolis A ſurveyoerr 

Potomack A4 . collector and to keep © boar 
Both hides of „ . | 
0 3 Williamſtade e A AurveyersC 13 | 
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As many things deſigned for Rs 
be looſe, incoherent, and not fluent; for che caſe of 
common readers, we ſhall annex ſome part of ĩt to each 
| 2 — the name of miſcellanies, 
being of things omitted, or that were not come to ray 
knowledge at the times of writing, or not reduceable to 
Nan 2 As I have all along given it the cha- 
racter of common; place 1 eee ; 
admit of 1 aitude.. 


6 2 . 
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in the Rhode-Idand eee auckentick 
| Kart paper, dated Windſor, Sept. 13, 1686, concerning 
che ſurrender of Rhode · Iſand charter. His majeſty 

4 has gracionſly received: the addreſs: of the colony of 
Nhode · Iſland and Providence plantations in * | 
land; humbly repreſenting that upon the fignification 
of a oric of quo warranto againſt their charter, they 
had reſalved in aſſembly not to ſtand ſuit 
with his majeſty, but wholly. to ſubmit to his royal 
<6:p — _ their 1 his | 
41 has thought fit to accept ſurrender. 
N Rhode-Ifland charter was not vacated by 
any proceß in the courts of law, and the voluntary ſur- 

reader not properly recorded; upon the revolution of K. 
and their actings 
in purſuance of that N deemed r. "AY e 
———— r 1 it 15 4 
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, tha» the 9 ade * ther ſoddion! of peufi- 
n vol. II. p. 337. was inſerted à letter from the 
lord juſtices of Great · Britain to Mr. D. com- (US 

(ae in chief of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, 
concerning an illegally projected ſynod or conſiſtory of 
*ithacongurgational 7] miniſters in that colony; in this 
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ſuch anti- conſtitutional 
was noted for his fidelity 


niſtration of that colony, I canno 


ia $648.)45r:epriies Mellciten has 
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letter Mr. D-—— ſeems ts eee 
ings; as this gentleman 


wards the people under his direction,” er the admi- 
void publiſhing his 
vindication of mel n ler ee ou OP | 


ond een wa 5157 kr 36 
5 8 My l 4 \ il N 
By a ſhip lately ved tf ee hw talnd ex- 


« cellencies, the lords juſtices, an inſtruct:on for my 
« future proceedings with reſpect to a ſynod propoſed 
<-to be held by the miniſters of this his majeſty's/pro- 
c vince, which ſhall be punctually obeyed as there ſhall 
* be occaſion; their lordſhips were alſo pleaſed to cen- 


4 ſure the proceedin +. Tyre had in that affair. Where. 


< fore I chink myſelf obliged to acquaint your lord- 
« ſhips, that I did . for a ſynod, bur 
Zee a vote of the council and aſſembly, reſerv- 

et ing the conſideration thereof to the next ſeſſions, 


«as you will ſee by the copies of the votes of that 
L ſeſſions tranſmitted to you ſoon after the riſing of the 
court; and I was then of opinion it would not come 
ÞS w the 
5 Bs. — ent ſellions had been ſitting for ſome weeks 
<« before their lordſhips 


again, as it never did, notwithſtand- 


orders concerning the ſame 


4 way received; — I ſhould have taken myſelf 
* obliged to have aſked your lotdſhips directions 


<« therein, if I had apprehended it to be of a new and 


* extraordinary nature; but I muſt obſerve, that a vote 
in the ſame words was paſſed on the like occaſion 
«© by his majeſty's council here in the year 1716, and 
never as I have heard of, cenſured by your lordſhips ; 
and here 1 bumbly tale tan to 0 in: behalf * 
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ſeems to intimate that the ſubordinate claſſical way of ſubordination 


ee COR _ wk Hr ten th —_— is lun ten. 
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to the crown, and probity to- 


5 "RE . . of nn D. BEM 2 
« hg miniſters of this province, that I know. them to be 
4 body of men moſt loyal and inviolably attached to 
« his majeſty, and to his illuſtrious houſe, and there. 
« fore I did not apprehend any inconvenience could ariſe 
4 from their aſſembling, eſpecially . ſince. they . make. v0 


3 authority, 
| chem by the name 


e in ſuch RS, SONNY IE 
pane. 


From the accounts we have . time to dime rweaaie 
from Penſylvania, of the Moravian ſary, there, and of 
a late act of the Britiſh parliament in their f avour, it was 
imagined that they were inoffenſive in their devoti 
way; but their late character from Germans e to 


eee „er 
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ke * continuation from the W WES vol, n. 
164, 335. The Moravian indiſcreet zealots y have- 
| continually endeavouring to part members from all 

the three eſtabliſhed profeſſions, (Papiſts, Lutherans, and 
Calviniſts) in the holy Roman empire, eſpecially 

tender minds. The Bohemia and Moravian brethren, 
by. ſcandalous ſongs, ſermons, and writings, obtruded as 
golpe] truths under, the count of , Zinzendorf, a new 

of religion z not to be. tolerated in the laws of the 
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| holy. Roman e uſed. Herenhutiſh "ſongs, - 
method, and bake of lee e N of "IE urgh 
and Badingen. e n #29 48 G47] A 


In Maryland and Vir inia there is a MF 1 
Yr nn rs, ee in A r 


0 is "TE miles from Williamiburg, A. mi · 
A qualified, and a meeting licenſed, may claim the 


© [+] The vermin in all religions, have been enthiGats,” indifcreet. 
xealots or bigots, ard political managers to ſerve the,court miniſtry in 
their * | 
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ward, one in Louiſa county weſtward, and one in W 


' yer when he arrived there. 2 e 1163263 Nin 0 


"AMER 1.24 | ren 
king the uuf gov . 
geiring e end ede $2 fobſeriding rhe” 
of the church of England, except the 34, 35, 36, 
and this Clauſe in the 20h article, © ce. The church Rath | 
power to decice rites aud ceremoiites,” ant authority in 
„ controverſies of faith.“ Theſe preſbyterians volu 
tarily put the mſelves under the immediate care of the 
peo of Newcaſtle and ſynod of New-York; which 
caſt off at pleaſure. 
avies a preſbyterian * miniſter cam into this eo - 
52 i 1 Nu and obtaitied Hicenſes for "ſeven br 
hoaſes, an extravagant plurality; among theſe he di- 
vided his time, viz. three in Hanover anf, one in 
Henrico ſouthward, one in Carolina county north- 


to the S. W. of — theſe aſſemblies are | 
rally called new lights, and may confiſt of about — 
communicants, Mr. Davies oo anno 1 7571 "there 
were not ten diſſenters within A hundred, miles of "Hz 


There is an immenſe qiincley of* lan anlettlec WE! 


ward, * oped Hanover county, and” the: rivers ie 
A 5 


| | 1 | 2 * en A 
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ix our eu 1 dane hd are conti- 5 
nually MI new counties, as 1 do new townſhips 
in e by 3 

The county courts grant meeting-houſe licenſes, but 
_ may be” 'negatived by the Go or ſopteme coutt, 


2257 to . — court to e in 11185 affairs: 490 5 ; 
2 diſſenting miniſter can bave no legal tolerated right to 
more meeting houſes than one, e be 8 16 4898 - 
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now.lighes 


| in Maryland, and: Virginia. a great un wber; g 


to their religion and ,country,. 


ſelyes in * gularities. ; (PEE +} 
LI, e anted for; tha 


15 M which Preyai in 
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13 e ene 
"Ihe [ NTT Sx $f $f f #1 
2 fe ed (as I hinted. ore), by..n 
7 0 Scots preſbyterians, who landed in Penſy | 
ſold their improvements there to the more induſtrious 
German ſettlers: their pul iſcourles are 1 
ſo kd) ag thonochl ſyſtem of Arni | 
nianiſm moral duties, and ſpeculative truths :, ſome: of 
them are under the cate of the inary ſynod of Phila 
delphia, ſome belong to the ſynod of New-Yorks bu 
under the inimediate care of the preſbytery of Neweaſtle: 


TIA 


in this preſbytery there are twelve members. and two or 


three ——— robation: 11 * 4 
7"Roman' L Catholicks abound in Maryland. Beg 


Hs D e 8 nu anz | init ua 
1 iſſenting regen mini 

couny m W piece hic printed 1 

Nate of er: 3 anpog the 7 proteſtant d Water 1. | 

| theſe | affairs; but with a 

N turn. Hes writes, that there has been 3 

revival, or rather ſettlement of 3 in Baltimore con 

Mazy/and, which dies along Seſquah 

— — as alſo in Kent county, and qui 

epeak bay and Delaware 8 21 


means merchants clerks, dre nee 
werd educated in the nyo Woh 
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e Princi horat. 
behaviour; and become i hone - — 2510 . "Þ 
politeneſs in turning deiſts, or faſhionable. 9 4 5 Yong. 
parigns of any nation, after being; . tetterc ecu 
modes, hen turned looſe, they e Wee 


ment are not more; ſedulous, in pur 5 5 3 I 
icks,. the perniciqogs leauen 45 79, (their dodtrine, of a5 h 
with: hereticks. from | them, deitroys al 

land, and Ireland, .. 

laſt computations that are T 
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n peer L do not mean quack noſtrums) whoſe ſalutary 


muſt always give way to expe 


bbſervation; 3 eckoned his 
r wr ene, 


regimen, 
| N is à mercurial purge or two, ſoſt diet; avoid - 


KA The . ar, continual, ac 


« | 8 111 * 
5 The Pianos or art of medicine vill ever 3 
and muſt be ſupplied by experience, and ſome 


operations or effects in ſome diſeaſes have been-diſcovergd, 
not by inveſtigation duty chance 3 ſuch-as the Daum 


dark, mercury, opium. ee in ot 


Experience and * eee . 


glected by the indolent practitioners of out colonies ; they 
chuſe to practiſe from authorities, whereas authorities 
rience; the nature of medical 


affairs allow of no other 'demonſtration than that of go 


= Dt aſſiſtant miniſter Hes fall den reader and 
in the foreign or all denomn ns, 


2555 me to Slave, . the 
n dn it may be adviſeable for 


was © al or 164 1666, 1 —2 

= = 55 1702, went tne 17 . 7 per- 

m ſpread er perſons, eſpecially children, 
e run the riſk in the natural way Sl. P 


tion, after a,previou to the 


previous proper regimen: this 


Wr body or perturbation of 


Woo my ſeixure if the patient is plethorick, and the fever runs 
_ high, Mood-lening is adviſeable (but not upon or after eruption) and 


gives room for nature to act her part at more liberty; Ing 


» gentle emetick or vomit is of aa: rn the habit of the 


LES 
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are mor 


Nhe fans. and dit he e die of 
EC of the natural coutſe'of the diſtem-' 

r under proper regimen, The pradtitioners generally, 
E derate thought, fall into fome Nine of 
method, and medicines, fuch as repeated blood letti g, 
opiates, emeticks, catharticks, mercurials, Peruvian bark. 
In our various colonies to prevent a notorious depo-' | 
pulation from mala practice in medicine ot cute o 
Kass; there may be acts of aſſembly for che regul ati 
thereof, which at preſent is left q Ki lee A young 
man without any liberal education. by living A year or 
two in any quality with Aa nen of an fort, apo. 
— 1 cancer doctor, cutter for the ſtone, botje-ſerters:” 
cooth-drawer;”&c. with the eſſential fundamentals of 
orance and impudence, is eſteemed to qualify himſelf 
ral the branches of the medical art, as much or more 
entlemen in Europe well born, liberally educated 
fine? crefore modeſt likewiſe) have Patel much, at- 
tended medical rroſedſois” of many denominations,” re- 
quented city N wer "TE infirmaries, &c. for 
many) — „ | Hog $4.4 CEL 4&6 fs . 

In reffion! ver Hip zocrates, this is: Heerally a 
ars oh it requires long 8 e 
with a liar fagacity; in ce a application 
wwe $A ant boaſt of application) does not anſwer 3 
there muſt be a ſuitable genius, and ſometimes 2 parti- 
po aroxy{m-of imagination,” as is remarkable"in'poets. 
d painters, and las J Rave obſerved in myſelf, in the di- 
e Knowledge,” that 1 | 

ation and fag; e 88 quiſites in 


FBF Fee courſe of 
this diſtemper, dilute plentifully, uſe a cool but not cold 3 "an | 


 declenfion ule gentle catharticks: by this management 
_ Amalþpor — have ſuſtained ** e wich eaſe ld wha 
 decumbiture or confinement. 


In 


dans kene un ; 5 1 | T 
man of 


4 jon, of diſgoßitign 10 a peculiar, ka 
NS . years, attendance i in an 


e not myſteries or inſpirations of 
| ens 19-02 Cpl. ut an impudent de lufio 

10 Lol r call upon any man name in t 2 
f Id appear a malicious or invidiou 

f rein done, not inthe way I 

N rt olgive, 2 9 5 naturally we cannot forget. 1 * 1 

N The ; practice o phylick requires much circumſpe 100 
q JI 0 tion, only to be. attained - by a long an OT TT 

| Ter © The conficons and cher circumitance 
. ee Ai diſtemper to APPPA. wa 


ances... 5 en Das ng 
[ ae an illneſs: very obvious and too comm 90 
in eur colonies; N it renders more viggrous, in others 
2 the tongue and li imbs faulter ; ſome are ſerious, that is, 
ö 2a . crying drunk; ee eee 
and ſleepy; ſome gay and witty, ſome dull and, filly, 
hus it is in | diftempers, the Lek pans vl ccording. 
Gl 1 ral indicati . 4 
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h's 7 cm 9 72 at b | 
0 Nee Roanoke iſland 90 Mr. 
rom imprudent man ment. ey. were, i 
being ſtarved ; but. 5 Francis Drake 

to the ac bad inſtry 


ell in. . 
having no intelli 

returned to Engl 

Por. A. 
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Barrien — ap; 171 8 
no people; he left 'fry men upon the iſland with two 


years proviſions warngd and ; th ſe fift 
men e all killed b mourn W. * 4 


Next ſummer, 1587, three ſhips with men ane} high 


ſettlers and proviſions arrived at Moanoke, and formed 


r into a government, conſiſting of a governor, 
Mr. John White, and twelve counſellors, 1 8555 ny, 


| by che name of the governor and alliſtants of kd oh city of 


Raleigh in Virginia: this ſettlement when Mr. White re. Ne 
turned to England, confiſted' of 115 perfons. 

It was two years before Mr. White could obtain de 
neceſſary recruits of ſupplies; after a tedious paſſage with 
three ſhips; he arrived at cape Hatteras, Auguſt 1590, 
but in a Fiolent ſtorm they parted from their cables, dove a 
to ſea, and returned to Now gland, without viſiring the 
poor ſettlers, to whom no vie was attempted for the ſix- 

fi years, and perhaps cur off by the Indlans, 
being never heard of after wardſs. 18 

An ee the new. charter .of 1606, 7 "New-; 


6 We may "res, il Lage - Jotin'Sinith," called! the 
traveller, deßgded for 2 — where Mr. John White | 
had left 115 perſons, fell in between the capes $ of Vir- 
ginia, © the ſouthermoſt he called cape Henfy, the 
northermoſt cape Charles, in honour of the king's 
ſons; che Indian name of the bay was Cheſepeak; he 
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# and Only ſeven. veſſels arrived; the — or-parenc 
: was in one of the miſſing ſhips; this Virginia jettle· 
3 ment from go, were ſoon reduced to ſixty perſons, al- 
* moſt famiſhed by miſmanagement; but Sir Thomas 
. Gates, and Sir George Somers, who. ſaved: themſelves 
4 wich t 30 more — 4 in Bermudas, built two ſtmall 
i cedar harka, ſet out May 10, 1610, and arrived in Vit- 
; ginia an rand, to the comfort of the remaining Vir- 
ginia ſettlers; ſoon finding much miſery, they all em- 
bark. to abandon the country, but In falling dowy «the 
river, they were met by lord Delaware with *. Thips: 
and all neceſlaries ; Sir George. Somers returned. to Ber- 
mudas in his former. cedar bark of thirty tons,..to.ferch If 
proviſions, and ſoon: died there, t. 60. \Lor&Dalas 
TUNIS to England, and left capt. George 1570 = 

_ *60 1611, May 10, arrived Sir Thoma 
with three wr © ag men, cattle, and. proviſions : 5 — 
4, arrives Sir Thomas Gates, governor, with f tall 
1 tip * 200 men, 100 Kine, and other cattle, proviſions, 
Ane Wan, 4612, arrives capt, Afgol, with men 
and proviſious [y]. 1614, Sir Thomas Gates and capt. 
5 return to 1 0 e CITE is ig N 
manderr. 
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812, Mr. John Rolfe married 3 * K 
in, the king of the Indians, and peace with the Indians continued 
Ce 2 * 
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1s for — — ol! 
t . e ee ee 15 
pany [a] 3 0f the Toitipany's people, there retained fr 
men, women, and children; about this te the 
| renants brocght int the ſtore about 400 buſheks'sf ern 
Per annum rent; tobacco ſold from! eigliteen pence to 
three ſhillings per pound. 1618, the couneil ande. 
pany ſent over lord Delaware with 200 people, in a ſhip 
f 250 the died in . 1619, r rives Sir 
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| with ig eaves > car de "which 
ene per buſkel. ren 112 has e921 1270 
To reſume 3 of eee, a. Waker 
Raleigh by his attainder, having forfeited his | 
anno 2606{}, _— - ey” f S 
164 A HOC 24353 13:2 Li 
3 1. ae Ades e 
8 return ſhe ſoon died at Graveſend; Powhatan ber 


8 1618, 
1 are called the treafujer, coubW, avid company. 
the traveller, ſome time preſident 1 
— — to 1624 he was ſo volatile, 
that after nineteen years expence of time in / America, he had not one 


foot of land t 
rz, eines off rus Frehels vet, from Pon 


. North Vin now Anna 
or - 
Ny 
pon the of ſame. ivate traders fo North 4 
there was a royal grant or TR ah April 10, 1606, wy two. 
in one charter, ſee vol. I. p. 365. The northern-com 
vaniſhed, ande a new company by 8 . of ths 
ymouth, had a patent or S 


pany i 
— — 
vol. I. p. 386) with a power to convey their granted lands came 


without any — power of 1 Ee 
; 3 « * 


2 of his majefty' 
| beta ul 1 
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N cut river. 1 
LET . for the charter Which they obtained 
$8 „ W. * dei the th 
Cage. Smith, 160, wit only rele, bein NA 


many ſetilements upon James and Vork rivers. 


Stel. 1 „ *r. 399, 0 
for grants) wich. juriſdigtionz, — firſt, collective. | 
ſettle ments were; made (the French at the Howe: hey 
were making ſettlements in Canada). and. fi 
up'Powhatan: 3 river ; capt., Newport . 
- James tan the government was 10 a 
council ſeas: from Eagland, they had ſundry, rer 
from England about that time, but the ſertlement did, 
not thrive : * — they 3 the 2 [ 
_ or:vight w company of Virginia. Sir 
8 his attainder negle ted Virginia, and 47 4 
ſort of connivance of the court went to Guiana, a me: 
byſciog for gold and precious ſtanes. 
The company of 1606, did not 1 and anno 
160g, the ſettlers were not exceeding 277.; they. ſurren - 
deted their charter, being tired out with charges, 1 
pftoſpect of profit, and a, new. patent was iſſued in the 
name of the treaſurer and * 155 his new company. 
appointed lord Delaware 57 0 ar governor by ap- 
rene ths, nn . miſtake « the mariner 


14 « Goſugl, a fonerad a adventarys ina {wall veſſel vi ie are 


s ing a more diſtin courſe to Vi 
men from Darout, oo into the bite of Cape-Cod; (he got 


much cod-fiſh dar in New-England ſome Biſcayers had:been 
eL traded with vio 2 I 
names ry plac s ag r e overgrown 
mar Hh 2.5 e Per 1 9 55 


t rol : 
year to Daene table wh Ke L 
9 of Briſtol ta ſend. mY Selle __ 1 
* — made A good voya 1699, x = by © : 
from — 25 N Seaſtern parts of Long iſlaß any Nw * 


coaſti the eaſtery | 
wigs ta Virgins } 459 m Cape whip 1d. N. lat. to-45d. of 
Hy: - 


apce ; he ſailed * .. Aras Seſquahans river, 
veſt of 3 but in =_ y | peop/e: were ſent = 
SET e fr harraſſed by 


—_— and 2 Na IF in 2 20525 of one year, eleven 22 ih 
1216 men, women and children, anived from 3 made 
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or Virgfhia-bay, and gave name to it (this was be- 
ſote the Dutch ſettled) which it retains do this day; 


and hardfhips ſuſtained by the ſettlers, by a quo warranto 


day; the ſettlers pay two ſhillings ſterling per annum 
quit: rent per 100 acres, under the direction of a king's 


compoſe the legiſlature or general court. 


' ſtants, did not uſe him well, and he was difcourage 
continuing in Virginia, as we have more at large related 
N --EheaTs 1 1 TIT 


land, occaſioned the ſeveral ſettlements to be diſperſed at 
 conbferable diftances from one another, and not in ton 


% 


to 


398 BR ITISH Settlement men 6 AH,nl 4. Pins 1. 5 
he fell in with Penſylvania- bay, inſtead of 3 


he ſoon returned to England. Lord Delaware in his 
ſccond voyage to Virginia 1618, died in the paſ- 
ſage; in his firſt voyage he arrived in Virginia, June 
65 160, and continued governor until March fol- 
P 17-56 : 94 873; 


1626, Becauſe of the bad conduct of the managers, 


. „„er 


the patent was ſued out, both property and juriſdiction 
became veſted in the crown, where it remains to this 


3 and council, with an aſſembly or houſe of 'repre- 


entatives choſen by the people; theſe three negatives 


* 


When capt. Smith, ſome time preſident of Virginia, 
wrote his hiſtory 1624, within ſixty miles of James-rown, 
the principal ſettlement, there were not above 1500 fen- 
cible men. and for want of raiſing proviſion - ſufficient, 
they lg not upon any exigency bring above 700 men 
together. | F Tate] WV nes ada 
; ehe of notorious bad management, the company 
was diſſolved by king Charles I. and the colony was 
brought under the immediate direction of the crown as 
above, and ſettlers flocked over; particularly ſome of 
good condition to enjoy the liberty of worſhipping God 
in their own manner; lord Baltimore, a Roman catholick, 
retired thither, but the people of Virginia, rigid 1 

rom 


in the ſection of Mary lane. Kh 
The firſt ſettlers intent upon taking vp large trafts of 


or villages, ble brig ide ü 


+; - 
„ 
4 


At 


and continues weſt indefinitely; the weſtern boundary 


R 2 IN — 
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At preſent the Juriſdiction er — P AER * bounded 

ſouth a line W. by compaſs, (the variation there bel 
ing ſmall, in geglected) dividing Virginia from North - 
Carolina, beginning at a certain great trete in the north 
Jatitude of about 36 d. 40 m. (in its progreſs it in+ 
terſects the river Roanoke many times int its meanders,) 


is the South- Sea, or lands in a prior occupancy of any 
chriſtian. prince; it is bounded northerly, on the": eaſt 


5 of Cheſepeak bay by a line running due caft from 


atkins-Point, near Wigheo river on Cheſepeak in 
about the latitude of 38 d. 10 m. to the ocean; on 
the weſt ſide of Cheſepeak bay it is bounded, by Poto- 


mack river to a certain head thereof, and thence by a 
weſt line jndefinicely in lat.— This Maryland line of - 


juriſdiction with the province of Virginia, and of pro- 
rty with lord Fairfax, is not hith-rto finally ſettled; 

5 and ſouth, Virginia is bounded by the great ocean. 
K. Charles II. having gratiſied ſome noblemen with 


two large grants called the northern and ſoutſiern grants 


or necks; when theſe noblemen claimed them, it gave 
reat uneaſineſs to the ſettlers, and the colony agents in 
Eaglane agreed with theſe grantees of two necks, for a 


ſmall conſideration. nr rout 


Virginia is divided by the great rivers of . 
Rapanahock, York, and James, into four necks, the two 
counties eaſt of Cheſepeak bay make the fifth great di- 


| viſion; © the diviſion between Potomack and Rapahag- 
nock rivers, is called the northern neck, and js at preſe 


the property of lord Pairfax of Cameron, an Englit 
Wich a Scots 8 5 


ſhman 


Lord C6lp-pper, who carne over ae of Viritia 
1679, was one of K. Charles II. patentees of the north- 


ern neck; having got aſſignments from the other 2 
. tentees, . 1688, 4th. Jac. 1 or 
| all the northern neck; and by iaveigling the tenants 
to pay the quit-rents/ to his agents, he” became poſ- 
| ee of all the Wrong, and his heirs at preſehe eb- 


he obtained a patent 


ES: Joy 


does 


tt 


1892 Buirisn ai, bara, 1 


joy them by à kind of 'p 
ſhare in the juriſdiction, 2 


 Colpepper of Thorſway in England «died 49, havir 
no male heir, the heritors are extinct; his daughter 
heireſs married lord Fairfax: thus WAI: ne, of 
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Here 1 hh cis eee 2 this 


hiſtorical effay was (interrupted for ſome! ah 4 


che unlucky incident of an epidernical .diſtemper 
{mall-pox, after about twenty - two years N e 
imported, and prevailing in Boſton of New. En 
the printer and his people in fear of the — 2 'lefe 
their Ban, ge ern into the 
—_— F. FA. x p 1 ; of £303; Fx 4 l 
| =) of. u on ei tout 590 5 4 
— 4 aifolobferde; adn from an entice 
and unavoidable avocation of mind from all other mat- 
ters but thoſe of his profeſſion; finds the thread of his 


narration affected, which withthe growing remoteneſs of 


the provinces to be treated? of, will render the following 
accounts leſs minute, but always neee i 


W mw. 071.33 7 was hats 14 


Wi 26515 e. didi zi ig 
Ibu hen e the full-on. LORE: 
The gerek 555 according to our firſt ſcheme would 


have been out of proportion too large; therefore we 


ſhall occaſionally interlperſs ſome things deſigned for the 


appendix, more eſpecially relating to diſtempers at times 


ren or endemial in as (rigs Dr Ame 


(o) This hiftory or rather. theſe minues an. ans. Have, frequently 


| hinted) were originally defigned as a common place my hare together, 


but in an hiſtorical manner; if they prove informing and uſeful, ſome 
ſi t writers may digeſt them: it is as muchas my leifure time 
, to' draw the — and Ae ans 4 - a good-artificer 


ng rs. 
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e colonies: 


ed the e to the crowu. Lord : 
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ee 0 Ss ſto! Few gh, ron the begin- 
1 285 of 6850 f to neat the enct of July 1752, f 
| white ren om bo Hwy obſervations: Cem rt ame, 


S 
en eiche $a UG v4 
7 I. There are many things inferutable in ths nature 
of this diftemper: 1, Why it did not emerge, or at 
Teaſt Why it is not mentioned in hiſtory ſooner than 
che beginning of the Saracen conqueſts? 2. Seeing it 
is univerfally agreed, that a perſon who has had the 
{mall pox once, 4s not liable to it again, the ſeminium 
thereof being ſuppoſed exhauſted: how is it that pa- 
—— have procreated after having had the ſmall- 
x, their progeny is notwithſtanding liable to receive 
ſmall· pox infection? 3. How is it that a woman 
—— the ſmall-pox when pregnant, the foetus does not 
receive the ſmall-pox from the mother, but may receive 
it many years after being born? this- was the caſe of 
cupt. pe. B. 0e of Salem and others in my knowledge. 
4. How is it chat the diſpoſition of the air {Sydenham 
''calls them, various ſmall- pox conſtitutions) in ſundry 
years is more or leſs conducive to propagate the - ſmall- 
infection, and to render that diſtemper more or 
jeſs deleterious; thus we find by the bills of mortality 
of —— Edinburgh, and other great towns where the 
-fmall-pox' * never abſent, that the number of ſmall- 
2 burials in various years differs much [c}, without re- 
to the varieties of ſeaſons and weather, and with- 
7 rd to the more or leſs pernicious modes and 
1 Lacher of managing the ſmall- pox; modes or au- 
thorities of leading phyſicians have from time to time per- 
niciouſſy been introduced into medicine, witneſs in the 
en Morton's alexipharmicks, Sydenham 5 opiates, 


| ] Within: 88 bills of monaliy there died anno 1746, 10f 
the mall-pox 33363 anno 1751, there died of the ſmall pox: See 
Edinburgh and Weſt- Kirk pariſh, there died anno 1745» of the ſmal 


POX 249; anno 1747, there died _ : 


Bastian dle, nne, 7 N 1 


and ent denz $0098 Preſent noted 
practitioners. in Great-Britain M a Pig writin 
avoid all faſhionable whims and cant of the times 3 Fur | 
as were formerly occult and. ſpecifick qualities, chemic 
reaſonings, mechanical powers, and the like: they are c 
no uſe, and ſoon derade obſolete. BY 


"I I _ —.— a Ws 6s Cn, and, 1 


dhe f mall pox, which . in Boſton happened to be epi- 


demical anno 1721, 1730, and 1732. In the year 
2721, being a ſort of novice. in the ſmall-pox.pr 


ice, 
1 confided.too much in the method of the celebrated 


Dr. Sydenham, particularly his cold regimen, and fre 

Bar vb of vitriolicks — opiates, — from their bat 
ceſs I gradually corrected myſelf: 17300 abandoned 
the cold regimen, and ſubſtituted a mor crately, 70 
regimen: I laid aſide the frequent uſe of 17 vitrioli, 
as occaſioning nauſeas in the ſtomach, and . 

a remora or clog of the courſe . wot diſtemper 

as it ſolicits. the morbid affection to the brain; Ky pl ſuc- 
ceſs 1 followed the purging method in the declenſion 
of the ſmall-pox z I had the hint from the accidental 


natural purgings in that period which ſaved the lives, of 


many, and was confirmed therein by the obſervations, f 


Freind and Mead. 1752, I depended almoſt entirely | 


upon the fund or . ſtock of my own obſervations, 


and my principal indications were . Fog Java and 
; le denz La]. 1 4100 


[a Whete theſe are 2 not followed, ME +, 3 a mere re whim, 
and a ludibrium of the people; as in the ſmall pox, ſome follow a 
© hot regimen, ſome a cold regimen, ſome uſe repeated blood-let- 
tings, ſome a frequent uſe of opiates; others declare them pernicious ; 
| ſome keep the body coſtive, ſome uſe the ing method, 12 it 
is only the juvantia and lædentia can determine the queſtion, as they 
have in the inſtances of Sydenham's grand miſtalts. of keepln the 

body bound, and frequent uſe of opiates. The miſtakes of the 'moſt 
celebrated practitioners ought to be more canvaſled, as their anthori- 
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& III. I am W thin - during: the ia 3 


tro years abſence of the ſmall- pox in Boſton, from 1730 
to 1752, if it had been allowed its free courſe, conſi- 
dering that perſons when children would haye been 
the ſubjects of it, fewer would have died of ihe 00 


have died of it in a few months 1752. If it is not al . 
lowed its free courſe when it does invade Boſton epidemiz 


cally,” particular perſons not qualified to receive it may 
avoid it, by retiring into the country for a few months. 
The not qualified are infants, their ſtamina vitæ are 
too tender; pregnant women; pubeſcentes and for 2 
few years after puberty, while their juices are in a 
jovenile fret; perſons upwards: of forty-five æt, ( 
write from obſervation, not from abſtracted imagina- 
tion) © becauſe their juices become rancid; and 

perfons under any conſtitutional or | habitual, diſtem- 
perature of body, particularly the ſerophulous or ſtru- 
mous,” who generally ſuffer - much in this diſtemper; 
we may remark 2 the ſmall· pox ſometimes leaves 


ſerophulous diſpoſitions in perſons formerly not ſcrophu- 


lous. All others to render the ſubſequent parts of their 


life more eaſy, may run the riſk in the natural, that is, 


accidental way (by the pores of the ſkin, by inſpiration, 
aalen Kc.) or ah, N more mee way 5 ig 
eee FF 


AV. Before I 88800 3 1 wall! See a general 


numerical hiſtory of the Boſton. New-England periods, 


&c. of epidemical ſmall-pox. From the firſt ſettling 
of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay the ſmall- po has 
been epidemical in Boſton only eight times, 1649,” 1666, 
1678, 1689, 1702, 1721, 1730, and, 1752: ſhall : 
enumerate the periods which | happened e current 
e N 

1702, beginning of july, hs ſmall .pox appeared after 
thirteey years abſence; the alexipharmick method and 


1 3 were uſed ; about 300 white. peop'e died of 
this 


1. FE 
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$96 Barrrsn'Selements i Afderrca, | Pare. 
this ſmall-pox 17 my) moſt. burials were in the month 
5 of December. „ub od? esd n 
1720,” it was i ie wa tmpared (im Barbadoes) by the: Saks 
tortugas fleet le of April; t continued Gulking: 
About until che middle — when the eruptions ap- 
pearing in many families, the watches appointed 20 
vent its ſpreading were diſcontinued, and it was ale 
ed to take its courſe. In the next parcel of decum - 
bents, the eruptions appeared about the ſeventh or 
th of July. In the end of July it ſpread much; in 
Rober was the higheſt number of deaths, and about the 
middle of October fmall-pox burials to deeteaſe. 
FEneas Salter, employed by the ſelect men of Boſton (the 
prudential manager of town affairs) to make a ſcrutiny | 
after the ſmall-pox ceaſed, by a baok in ſeveral columns 
of liſts, he found that the number of perſons who con- 
tinued in Boſton (many fled into the country) were 


10, 5667, whereof about 700 eſcaped; the ſmall- po der 
cumbents had been 95855 whereof 844 died, which is 24 
nearly one in ſeven, —— This ſmall- pox © continued Cl 
in Boſton eight months; about eighty died with ſa 
purples and vrhich is about one in ten of in 
the deaths. In and about Boſton 28 6 were inoculated, ar 
whereof the inoculators acknowledge fix 49 have. wk B 
which is about one in forty-eight, fe 
The ſmall-pox of 1730 was imported fon: Ireland ir 
in the autum 1729, and was ſhut up in a few families tl 
during winter; beginning of March following it ſpread tl 


much; the watches were wer and che 2 


| [+] Ebene ragte Gael, der )and bamonhages F whic 
off died, were called a mortal 1 54 fever * = 2 he 
ſams time with the ſmall-pox, but an entirely diſti nc diſterapy = Pp 


1 was the firſt who in New. England introduced them as 
ptoms in the ſmall-pox. 22 ; 
J In che beginning ofthis century, the inhabitants of Boſton, ney 
included, were about 6750, and the burials commynibus annis about 
230. Anno 1720, the i ee were Circiter 1 1,000, and burials. 
communibus annis about 350. Anno 175, (19 and 31 


- meaſles and ſmall · pox years) the bitants 
I rr * * 


March 


Si&7; XVI. e eee Neri AA 990+ 
Match 1729.30 it had a free courſe, and inoculation was. 
allowed. Thediigheft-nuinber of burials afttr.nine years 
abſence was in June, fit ended wich the month of Oc- 
tober. The decumbents were eſtimated at about 4000 
(no exact ſcrutiny was made) whereof about 5300 died, 
which is nearly one in eight, and of theſe about ſeventy - 
five with purples and hazmo Of not quite 400 
inoculated in Boſton twelve died, which is about one in 
thirty three; the moculated ſanall-pox; was not ſo fa- 
vourable as 174, they were loaded, and a more pro- 
ttaQed- confinenient z many of their inciſions ſuffered 
much; and required the care of à ſurgeon for a 
confiderable time ; of the twelve deaths three proceeded 
from the inciſions ulcerating and putrifying, & 
W. 's child, col ch —lexs en. . 
foreman. 92111 —— Fe; #4 A mhp hom L DT 1 "IB 
Ve ſmall· por of 27. London, cage; 
Couſins, with the — . * was bulged Dec. 
24, 1751, in Nahant bay near Boſton; the people of 
Chelſey, the adjacent toun, com paſſionately aſſiſting to 
ſave the ſhip's crew, received the ſmall-pox; about one. 
in four or five died v. . or blood. letting was blamed 
and loſt its ion in the ſubſequent, 
Boſton Imall- por. It arrived in Boſton in January: 
following, by a failor belonging to the ſhip, and ent 
into ſive or en but did not much "= 
the twentieth of March 2 7 52,- and Monday the twenty=: 
third, inoculation. Was let looſe 3 ſame. S pPracti- 
tioners indiſcriminately inoculated any ; who; 
could be perſuaded to receive it, even pregnant women, 
puerpeas, old negrues, and the like; upon à ſcrutiny. 
made July t went) fourth. byithe ſelect men and the ver- 
ſeers of the poor in the ſeveral wards, the ſelect men ne- 
gqueſt the practitioners to inoculate no more after the twWen- 
_ ty-ſeventh of July. To take at one view the ſtate of the 
ſmall· pon ĩn Boſton from January 1752, e r 
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30 10 tac 5; V ed 432 0 
By inoculation 1970 1 390 
2220 * Wow Sidi Whereof died ot yi 24 iy been 
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Sick in'ſeventeen families: 23 „n bi au 7 

Fer who have not received ĩt Hulle 74 n wl 

542408 71% 45 a' „„ £55390) aodinet-£1 4 i FALK all 
There died of inoculation thire one perſons, not in- m 

; cluding che dubious, deaths of Mr. — 's ſon, WhO m 
died by ſubſequent nervous diſorders and ſore eyes, and di 
the two daughters of Mr. Goldthwait who died, under. ri 
G inoculation, but as it is ſaid by the ſore throat illneſs. The C 
— reported, that the _ of reſidenters, ſo — | v 
at that time were 15, including 1544 negroes, and t 
about 1800 mb had fled from the Imall · pox. a 
Died of. an inoculated ſmall- pox, er oro l 
ee he one in ex- umme Mio en { 
2445 c 


0 v. The Aal. p in cold countries is more r Rade 

blacks than to whites, . In the Boſton ſmall- pox of 1752, 
there died whites | in the natural way: about one in | 
eleven, by inoculation one in eighty; blacks. in the 
natural way one in eight, by inoculation one, in 
twenty. In hot countries it is more fatal to Whites 
—— In — — of (a i when. 
the ſmall-pox prevailed 1738, a ſcrutiny; it was 
found that-in the natural e 647 whites, died 
157% is one in four; by inoculation of 186 whites, 
died nine, is one in twenty: of 1024 blacks in the na- 
tural r — and half; of 
25 f blacks Wy ine hare: ME OR I: 
OT.” 2 ef 1 1 i 93%" 
1. d 5413-44 1 
VI. In autumn les ſmall-pox is the. giof n 
in all autumnal fevers there is 2 putrid complication 
from the declining and leſs vegete ſeaſon; in winter 
the ſeaſon 2 prong allow ic to r the ſpring, if not 
too 
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87e 
tod wet, and tlie ſummer, i not too bot, ate the moſt fa. 
vourable ſeaſons for the ſmall-F . 
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VII. We uupedee in eee of the mall. 


1 in the natural way 172 T, died about one in ſeven; 


1730, about one in Aer 31752, nearly one in eleven. 
which may be attribùted to the gradually telinqpiſtüng 
alexipharmicks, and a hot regimen formerly recom-" 
mended" by many, being one extreme; and of a cold” 
management the other extreme: by this Sydenham has 
done much damage: as nature's helmſmen, we have va- 
ried from a more cool to a more cordial regimen, ac- 
cording to the conſtitutions of different patients, and che 
various ftadia, and other circumſtances of the ſame 


tient: v. . or blood- letting, was ſeldom uſed; ger 
any uſe of 425 the patient was kept in a natural tem- 


perature with a plentiful uſe of diluters ; the body kept 
ſeluble! in all the Pfads and when the maturation was 


com Ipketed, cordial "purges for two or three days. 12 55 


en 


4 VIII. The greater or "_ Pürrny in ths man- 
x is not principally owing” to the ſeaſons, regimen, 
10 the like; but ſomewhat inſerutable in the various 
conſtitutions of families and individuals: 1721, Mr. 
Bond; a carpenter; and five of his children, died with 
rples and hæmorrhages in Boſton; 1752, four chil- 
dren of Mr. Wier of Charles-town died, whereof one 
was heap The commonly received notion of the 
ſmall· pox being fatal to the New-England born, is not 
true and juſt. is of bad effect in deprefiling the ſpirits 
of New: England men when ſeized abroad: 1752 of the 
ſmall- poæ ecumbents im Boſtom ditd 34 one in 
eleven; it's bh ſo favourable in any art er Great- 
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not known 1 in America u 


to the firſt eruptions, —— — _ ——— 4 
ages and coaſtitutions, are fourteen, to twenty-one days, 
in the inoculated way, are ſeven to fourteen days but 1 


effluvia of his variolated do The ſmall- 
1y1 18 not infecting. until a 82 1 15 2 · ys 
the ſmall-pox time 1752, the or e Beg 
was frequent, and ſometimes. paſſed. yo the. ſma I-po 
ſome perſons have ineffectually been inoculated _. 
thence: but if there has been an apparatus, of two or three 
days, though the puſtules are watery or ĩchorous with, a 
3 cyſtis, if the baſes be red with a circular flarid e 
expanſion, we ma e it a genuin -POX, 
= . of t ſmall —4 ” + 
neral, t 
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het form, a; 12 3 idea of. PE n we : may. 


taks the diſtin plu kind ag a AAA. It begins 


e ap- 
ö hor- 
agen par- 


fever L 
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with the common ymptoms 9 
- paratus of many, — are no ch 
ripilations perceivable; a cough. is 


ticularly with a pain in the ade} and limbs; 
oppreſſion e regione ventriculi, nauſea, or vomitings 
re throat in but no b ſy ou nes, * 
8 s after nr 
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preſſed, generally pitted or umbilicated in the center, 


| pradtitioners.obſerve that purgings and convulſions are E 


phren 
[e} e the third or beginning of the fourth day, 
the ſmall-pox puſtules begin to appear; in ſome few, the 
eruptions make their 


all the ſtadia of any diſt 
are performed; the 


Kea z the ſeventh day the points or apices tuen 
white; the eighth they turn yellow; the ninth there id 4 
laudable digeſted pus; the tenth they . ee or 
_ the twelfch they are dry ſcabs. 


* ne n wht 3 
appearances, they cannot be reduced to clafles; we 


may obſerve, that oe angie frown mw old are ſcarce 
| ſuſceptible of the am perhaps their vis vitæ is too 


feeble for bringing the variolous leaven received; to 


leaven the whole lump. I ſhall enumerate ſome of the 


moſt noted varieties. x. A diſtinct dry fore, few, not | 


1 baſis ſcarce inflamed, very 
arty or horny; the fifth or ſixth day 


d hegſe to dry and ſoon vaniſh, leaving no pitrings, 


only —ů 2. The diſtin plump kind as above 
deſcribed for a ſtandard. 3. The coherent, not well 
deſcribed by the writers concerning the ſmall- po; I 

ſuppoſe they mean a frequent or cluſtered ſmall- pen de. 


and upon the maturation frequently attended with a 


ſecond or ſecondary fever. 4. The confluent, which 
are very irregular in their firſt appearances and ſubſequent 


ſtadia; frequently they appear eryſipelas like, and after 


8 ſome others reckon them a proguaſtick, 
22 many ſuch die in n e I 


moſt fatal diſtempers of children, eee daf hey muſt be 
in the apparatus of their — * e er 
vulſions are a favourable pro 40 


TS 


the 


„ een e a 
n | 


ce without: any apparatus: 
ſymptoms; generally, the younger the ſubject, the ſooner: 


—— particularly of the ſmall. 
= they are round and en- 
eheir baſes of a lively . the ſixth day they came 
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months or years. 5. The ſmall-pox interſperſed - with 


_ -Mmall-pox with florid interſtices is the beſt. . 


WAK 


cru | 


or white ſkin; their ſecond fever fretuently be- 
comes a hectick, not mortal until after ſome | weeks, 


petechiæ, veſiculæ miliares, or ſmall bliſters of a limpid 
or biuiſn ſerum; with purple ſpots more or leſs diluted; 
and hæmorrhages, which are more mortal than the plague 
itſelf. N. B. In ſome there is at firſt, a fluſn or raſh- 


4ike formidable appearance, but ſoon diſappearing, the 
{mall pox looks favourable. - N. B. A round: turgid 


* 


Kl. Among the bad ſymptoms in the ſmall-pox, we 


may enumerate the following []: mild ſymptoms in a 


fmall-pox of a bad appearance; univerſal - feebleneſs or 
proſtration of ſtrength; = from the nape of the neck 
all along the ſpine; nauſea, and averſion to any drink; 


fetid anhelous breathings ; groans, vigiliæ, inquietudes 


or languid toſſings, comas, a ſparkling piercing bright 
eye threatening” a phrenſy; colliquations of any kind 
in the eruption, ſuch as profuſe ſweatings, many' ſtools, 
menſtruatio tempore non debito, purples and hæmorrha- 
s. A miliary eruption, or like rank meaſles, or ery- 
pelas like; a ſpaniſh brown unequal eruption, a cry- 
ſtaline ſmall-pox : a ſiliquous ſmall- pox, where the pu- 
ſtules of a cream colour run together, waved of various 
figures, ſpungy not mellow; a ſeſſile ſmall- pox; where 
the confluent ſort dry in the beginning of maturation; 
after the eruption is compleated, miliary bliſters or pur- 
ples appearing in the interſtices containing a dark red 


fſerum; a ſudden ſubſidence of the puſtules and ſwelling 


of the face; the eyes ſhutup, opening ſuddenly ; puſtules 


0 Excepting in bad caſes of the mall-pox, in phyſicians 
are ſeldom called upon; it is left to the — ment che matrons 
and to nature: it is reckoned a diſtemper of children, ſuch as are red 


2 toothing, worms, and the like; the Dutch with good propriety 


kinderen packies, but few of the adults are to receive it, becauſe 


x 


ſeſſile 
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ſelſile dry ſubſiding in the center; interſtices livid or 


pale; in the deſquamation or declenſion, where a ſanious 


gleeting ſcab returns with a tedious expectoration of 
viſcid phlegm, and hectick; a cold reſpiration; carrion 


like fetid ſtools; a ſtrong vibration of the carotide arte- 
ries; the firſt eruptions more general in the extremities 


than in the face and neck: ſcarce any die but in the dry- 


ing deſquamation or declenſion period; this drying ſome- 


times happens in the firſt of maturation, or any time of 
the maturation protracted but not perfected; indigo co- 


loured ſtains in the puſtules; ſcabs or cruſts of a bees- 
wax colour are the moſt laudable, the aſh- coloured are 
bad, the black are very bad; where the puſtules after 
maturation ſeem to be at a ſtand, and do not ſcab or cor- 


rugate, the patient is weak, and the caſe dubious. 


* -. The management of the ſmall-pox in general. 


To receive hen i, when expected, in the natu- 
ral or inoculated way; keep an eaſy undiſturbed mind, 
avoid | catching of cold, refrain from violent exerciſe, 
uſe a ſoft diet, take a mercurial purge or two. 1. In 
the beginning [i] of the apparatus fever, give a gentle 
vomit (a rude vomit hurts as much as does violent ex- 
erciſe) it not only cleans the ſtomach, but by its ſhocks 

removes obſtructions, renders the ceconomy. meable for 
a regular circulation. 2. When the defign of nature is 
obvious, and her intentions laudable, give no diſturbance. 


by medicines, dilute plentifully becauſe of the cauſtick 


acrimony, let nature keep its courſe; if any extra- 
ordinary ſymptom happen, as is the cuſtom in Great- 


* 18 
7 


[] When the ſymptoms of the ſmall-pox appear 3. 3 Z | 


not to be too much lowered by a cold regimen, by v. ſ. or any. unne- 


ceſlary evacuation; occaſioning a late, imperſect, unequal, ſecond crop 
eruption, of bad conſequence ; neither ſhould the temper be raiſed — 5 
cordials and a hot regimen to force the circulating 1 to a ſeparation 


of a greater load of ſmall- pox than nature i 
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——— ＋— otructed deſquarnition, With a Tharp ſanies or corroſive 
glexti 
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g apothecary or ſurgeon; or rather of ſome en- | 


pence 6 2 phyſician. 3. During the eruption, 


periods, keep the belly rather ſoluble 


8 wp 2 — and miſtake recommends 
cp boa ev 


en to the Rs” y) and upon ma- 
turation, a purging natural or pr are ſalutary and 
have ſaved the lives of many, particularly in, rigors. 


| and, anhelous breathings. 4. In che whole courle of 


the diſtemper, the patient is to be kept in a moderate 
or natural temper z an increaſed heat inflames the habit, 
cold depreſſes the fpirits too much. 5. Give vegeta- 
ble acids (mineral acids I have found too rude, and do 
hurt by occaſioning a nauſea or vomituition) becauſe 
there is a notorions animal or urinous acrimony in the 
caſe. 6, When the maturation is compleated, to prevent 
or alleviate a ſecond fever from ſome part of the variolous 
pus being abſorbed by the circulating fluids, give ſome 
cordial purges [&] for two or three days; upon any un- 
a tränſtation, it is eaſier to ſolieit the inteſtines to 
diſcharge; (as being more under command, than 
other ſecretion or Evacuation) than the ſalivary 


or urihary paffages: this 2 - moderates the 
ſappurarion, and conſequently much pictings 
and ſears z moreover it — „ine an anodyne, 


and were benighty, becauſe opiares protfact all the ſtadia 2 


hg from under the ſcabs; occaſion pittings 
and fm, ſo . picking and ſcratching of the ſmall 


Por ſeabs, before à new tevif ww: is formed under. 


i in the ſmall-pox of 1730, I obſerved ſame pationts with riches 
ſecond fever ſymptoms, upon maturation, compleated, ſeized with 2 
natira) purging which gave , 12/1 relief; but as 4 blind folfower o 


; elm ne I roy Feats it by lates, which occaſioned a return of the 


—— — 181 util tue effekt of the _ bein 1 over, . 
S retufned With great felief, and f6 toties + 5 

© wit, Ut pilrging upon maturat on cb — u- 
57 0 it with cke ci introduced the good opinion of it 


with many practitioners, to the ih 74 tees 3 (bon after 1 found 
l cad, be, Ant other 
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animals. 


ſometime à ſcrophuloys iſ 
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bt the injuries from ths. external air. 
the end gf the deſquamation give 4 mer- 


255 r or twp to defecats the. blood and other 


Juices [ 
We may further ablerye, l. That there are Goh ano- 


malies in conſtitutians, that a few extraordinary inſtanges 
proof againſt all pernicious management, ate 
means to we MOvor Ap precedents for forming of a 
regimen: Dr. Fuller in his Exanthematologis, writes, that 


a ſon æt. 15, of Dr. Hooper, biſhop of Rach and Wells, 
ina very bad ſmall- 


every half hour dr 
wine, or brandy ; he recovered: ſome drank only cold 
water and did well; Sydenham's hiſtory of a young man, 


x, for twelve days when awake, 


who in the abſence of his nurſe was thought by the ſtand- 
ers by to have died and was laid out on a cold board, the 
nurſe upon her return, perceiving ſome ſigns of life, 


put him to bed and he did well. 2. Let not numbers 


of decumbents be put up in one cloſe room; the 
of putrid efluvia renders the ambient air a 


puddle of corruption, and without a proper ſpring to con- 
tinye the circulation of our Juices, which is the life of 
3. Let not nature or the ſpirits (this t 
garded in all acute diſtempers) be diſturbed y 


to be re 


noiſe or „ 4. Where medicines are re- 


quired, adminiſter no medicine that continues to be dil- 
agreeable to the ſtomach, 5. Any violent ſys 
appearing, muſt be immediately obviated ; delays" here 


are dangerous. 6. Let the belly be kept ſoluble ; for- 


merly from an implicit faith in Sydenhain, lapſed into 
chat error, that the belly ought not to be Kept ſoluble, 


| Jeſt nature ſhould be confounded in her proper courſe ; 
whereas in truth, nature is thereby alleviated.” 4. Avgid 


grief intenſe thinking, or che Eke, particularly avgid 
Oy hiader perſpiration, and all other wenden 


[ a hectiqk demgins to the 
v9 oy or ; ng bes tient dies 
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the ſwelling of the face and arms, a ptyaliſm, a diabe- 
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tical profluvium are of great relief; cordial purges an- 


ſwer the ſame intention, and are more at our command; 
pitting frequently begins with the eruption, and ought 
not to decline until about the eleventh day of illneſs; it 
gradually becomes thick and ropy and requires plentiful 
diluting. 9. Purples and hæmorrhages are more mortal 
than the plague itſelf. „ 


Concerning inoculation of the ſmall-pox. 


Ihe novel practice of procuring the ſmall-pox by 
inoculation, is a very conſiderable and moſt beneficial - 


improvement in that article of medical practice. It 
is true, the firſt promoters of it were too extravagant, 
and therefore ſuſpected in their recommendations of it; 


and ſome medical writers inſtance ſundry diſorders ariſ- 


Ing in the animal œconomy from ſome foreign liquids be- 


ing directly admitted into the current of blood: theſe 
conſiderations made me, 1721, not enter into the prac- 


tice, until further trials did evince the ſucceſs of it; 
but now after upwards of thirty years practice of it 
in Great-Britain, and the dominions thereto belonging, 


ve found that the ſmall-pox received by cuticular in- 


ciſions has a better chance for life and an eaſy decum- 


biture; that is, the ſmall pox ſo received is leſs mortal, 
and generally more favourable, than when received 
in the accidental or natural way, by inſpiration, deglu- 
tition, pores of the ſkin, and the like. We muſt till 
acknowledge, that it falls ſhort of the recommenda- 
tions given by its firſt promoters, being no. abſolute 


ſecurity againſt death and other calamities of the 


| ſmall-pox; it produces all the varieties as in the natural 
way, from the moſt fayourable dry horny diſtinct 
kind, to the moſt deleterious attended with purples and 


| hamorrhages; the conſequential boĩls and impoſtuma- 
Rs : | | | tions 
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- tions are more e in the natural way, belides their 


| Inciſions ulcerating and putrifying. We hinted before, 
that in Boſton 1730 of the twelve inoculated deaths 
three were occaſioned by their 3 z two in three 
a few days after inoculation complain in their axiliary, 
inguinal, or parotid glands [m], before the apparatus fe- 
ver makes its appearance. We are informed that of the 
firſt inoculations in England, nine in ten were afflicted 


with ſores, ſo as to require the immediate care of a ſur- 


geon or dreſſer for ſome time (J). | 

To alleviate the criſis and deleterious en u of 
the mall-pox, 1. We find good ſucceſs in the Circaſſian 
way of procuring it by variolous pus applied in any 
manner to freſh cutaneous inciſions. The manner 


which I happen to uſe, is a ſmall cuticular ſcarification 
by the point of a crooked biſtoury or ſcalpel, in the in- 
ſide of the upper arm, and in this incifion I lodge a 

very ſmall variolated doſſil in the form and bigneſs of 


a barley corn [o], contained or ſecured by ſome. Renee N 
plaiſter for ſorty- eight hours, and afterwards dreſſe 


daily with. ſome gentle digeſtive. 2, More incilions than 


[er]. Where the circulation labours, the Pin parts are the mot 
liable to complain. 

u] If the ſmall-pox procured by inoculation was ſo favourable as at 
firſt pretended, it 4 ok require only a barber ſurgeon or cupper; the 
inciſion or ſcarification is done with leſs riſk than common blood- letting. 
and requires only a ſoft diet and ſhort confinement under the ſmall care 
of a nurſe or attendant, and a praQtitioner' slarge bill would appear 1 ri- 


diculous and impoſing 


le] At preſent in London, they generally uſe a ſmall add or 


ſcarification in one arm, and lodge therein a ſmall bit of 1 


thread. There is no proportion or doſe of variolous matter re- 
quiſite for inoculation ; Pylarini writes, that by pricking the ſkin 


with needles dipt in variolous matter or pus, people have been inoeu- 


lated: the variolous maiſm is inconceivably ſubtle; 1730, I acci- 
dentally inoculated Mr. W. Phips, by ufing in v. ſ. inadvertently a 
lancet (wiped clean and dry as uſual) 15 which I had the precedin 
day taken ſome variolous pus for inoculation; it is true 1 inoculate 


him afterwards in the common manner, but all the ſtadia of the 


ſmall-pox took their on from the v. . and * orifice feſtered ac- 
Cardipgly. | 90 
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dne, are an unneceſſary running the riſk e uloes 


_ vulgar etror t the receiving. of infection upon infection 
does not add to its intenſeneſs, as we may obſerve in 


continually e 


ſmall· pox by inoculation or "otherwiſe, and they 


uſed; bn the better ort i in Conſtantinople. 


rating inciſions.  ' 3. Hitherto we have not perceived any 
_ difference' in the ſmall-pox received from a Jaudable 


diſtin&t kind, and that from 4 diſmal confluent kind, 
which ſome of our audacious inoculators have uſed is. 
want of a better, that they might not looſe the benefit 
of an inoculated patient. Dr. Wagſtaffe writes, that 


the eritninals in Newgate 1921, were inoculated by pus 


from a fluxed ſort of a perſon who died before the ino- 


culations were performed. 4. The caution that per- 


ſons who are to be inoculated take, not to receive at 


the ſame time the infection in the natural way, is a 


s who receive it in the natural way and are 
d fore infections; becauſe what- 


ever infection firſt takes place, renders the ſubſequent in- 


fections effete or abortive; and as the inoculated ſmall- 


pox is more expeditious in its courſe, any other infection 
. prove abortive. 

The hiſtory of inoculation relating to NewEogland, 
is briefly as follows. The Circaſſians living between the 
Evuxine and Caſpian ſeas, time out of mind, have car- 
ried on a conſiderable branch of trade with T urkey and 


Perſza, in felling their own children and young flaves 


taken by excurſions from their neighbours, but more 


eſpecially their young women; they are beautiful, and 
in great requeſt in 9 ſeraglios and harams cf the 


Turks and Perſians: while young they give them the 
who 


retain their beauties are carried ro market. This Cir- 
caſſian traffick conveyed the practice into Turkey; the 


Turks at firſt from their principle of predeſtination would 


not come into it; the old women of the Greek church 


pfactiſed it for ſome time among the meaner ſort of 


people; Pylarini writes, that 1701, it firſt began to. be 
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forkery * in London incredible recommendations of this 


three practitioners in town and country, about 2 


witha quack-bill of his inoculation 


1171. 409 
1713, Tiwonius from Conſtantinople ſobt to che royal 


ce; * that for the preceding eight years ſome 
« thouſands had been inoculated, and none died; while at 
«* the ſame time, half of the affected in the common 
« died in Conftantinople; 'and what is'valued by the fair, 
* jnoculation never leaves pits or ſcars : children have no 


“ convulſions.” Pylarmi, the Venetian conſul at Conſtan 


tinople, 1714, ſent to the royal ſociety a more modeſt. 
account of the ſamne. I was not an eye · witneſs to l 


4 that I now relate; inoculation ſometimes does not take 


«« place; with ſome, in the glandulous parts and emunc- 
£ tories, abſceſſes do ariſe after ſome time.” Dr. Le Duc 
a native of Conftancinople, and who was himſelf. inocu- 
lated, aſſured Dr. Jurin, that out of many thouſands, in 


the ſpace of about forty years paſt, who bad Get eee 


ed in and about Conſtantinople by ear hays e r 
fo much as one perſon had miſcarried. 


1721, I lent theſe communications to Dr. Cotton 4 
credulous, 


Mather, a ckrgyman of Bofton ; being very 


chat is, of great faith, when the ſmall -pox- appeared in 


Boſton, that he might have the imaginary Honour of 4 
new fangled notion, he furreptitiouſly wichout my know- 


ledge ſer a raſh undaunted operator Ip] to work, 2 by 
were 

— Nen about one in forty-eight died in 
n. 


Theſe communications were regarded m England, 


only as virtuoſo amuſements, until 1724, M. Maitland, 


a ſurgeon in the retinue of Sir Robert Sutton, che Britiſh 


ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, upon his arrival in Lon- 


don, from Tome ſcanty obſervations but N from 7 


0 a by geisg to Landis 
performances in Neu- 
he might acquire a ſortune in London: but fo it happened, that void 


* J This Ait 


of common diſcretion to couch his ignorance and filly mean aſſurance, 


arte wy IG ROY beivg called apes (Fey ny ino- 
ation. | 


7 
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hear-fay, with the merveilleux of a traveller, broached 
this novel practice, and -a few were inoculated with 
ſucceſs ; which induced the royal family to think well 
of it, and by way of experiment ſome condemned cri- 
minals were inoculated in Newgate with their own con- 
ſent. In the ſpring following by direction of the prin- 
ceſs of Wales, ſix hoſpital children, and ſoon after five 
more hoſpital children from ec. fourteen weeks to twenty 
years of age were inoculated; ſome did not receive 
the infection, as having had it formerly, or from ſome 
other impediment, but none died or ſuffered much: 
upon this encouragement, Mr. Amyand, ſerjeant ſurgeon, 
was ordered to ingraft the ſmall-pox on princeſs Amelia, 
Et. 11, and princeſs Carolina, æt. 9, they had them fa- 
vourably; this encouraged the practice; and from the 
accounts of Dr. Jurin, ſecretary to the royal ſociety (a 
great promoter of inoculation) in the firſt three years, 1721, 
1722, and 1723, of the practice, in all Great - Britain were 
inoculated 477 perſons, whereof nine are ſuſpected to 
have died; and as of theſe twenty- nine did not receive the 
infection (this is one in ſixteen) the deaths were nine in 448, 
or two per cent. in this period of three years: the principal 
inoculators in England, were Dr. Nettleton in Yorkſhire 
eighty patients; Mr. Amyand, ſerjeant ſurgeon, fixty-two; 
Mr. Maitland eighty-five, &c. 1 oY 
Ihe firſt promoters were ſo incredibly marvellous in 
their accounts, as would have diſcouraged any. ſober 
man to have attempted it, if the ſubſequent more mo- 
derate accounts of its ſucceſs had not given a reaſonable 
encouragement. - Timonius wrote, that of many thou- 
ſands inoculated in the ſpace of eight years none died. 
Le Duc writes, that in the ſpace of about forty years, 
out of many thouſands inoculated by one Greek wo- 
man in and about Conſtantinople, not ſo much as one 
rſon had miſcarried, as is before hinted. Mr. Mait- 
and in his printed account ſays, ** Dying is a caſe 
* which never happened in ingrafting ; that the giving 
of the ſmall-pox by inoculation never yet failed, nor 
; | = " -,Cver 


WF. 


'< ever can; no head- akes, thirſt, inquietudes, and other 
fever ſymptoms; not one in a thouſand, the puſtules 


1. „ never leave any pitts behind them.“ Dr. Brady of 

* Portſmouth writes, not one ever died of inoculation 

5 ce rightly performed; it always is favourable.” Dr. 

Pp _ Harris ſays, that ere Fer a certain remedy 

. « againſt the confluent kind.“ Mr. Colman, s'clergy- 

4 man, and principal promoter of the practice in Boſton 

+4 of New-England, publiſhed, that * none die, no blains 

N or boils follow the practice.“ Mr. B — ton the 

: firſt operator, publiſhed; ** there is no truth in the re- 

» «© ports of people dying under inoculation ;” his ac- 

4 counts are ſo abſurd they invalidate themſelves, and re- 

2 auire no other animadverſion.— Other inoculators have 
publiſned, the inoculated ſmall-pox is always favour- 

(a | a 1 e f 

able, — never infecting; — ſo ſafe as to require no phyſi- 

tl cian; — the puſtules never exceed ten to a hundred, and 

Oo doo not pit (]. # Y „ | 3 5 1 

Dr. C. Mather, who firſt ſet up inoculation in Boſton, 

. in his publiſned accounts of it, ſnews what ſmall depen- 


1 © dence there is upon weak authorities, “ ſome cats 1721, 
in Boſton, had a regular ſmall-pox, and died of it[r].” 
—— During the ſmall-pox, the pigeons and qdunghill 


2 fowls did not lay nor hatch.— He never knew bliſtering 
2 - miſs of ſaving life in the ſmall- pox. The patient is more 
& healthy after inoculation, it is uſeful to women in child- 
4 bed, —it - dries up tedious running ulcers, - makes the 
is crazy conſumptive people hearty, —and rids people of 
4 their former maladies [5]. . Wor 8 

. * (g] It would be idle in me; formally to confute theſe unguarded 
. aſſertions, daily experience evinces the contrary. * | 
)- [oi He had not diſcretion ſufficient to obſerve, that the ſmall-po 
e is a contagious diſtempez, peculiar to mankind, as is alſo the meaſles, 
5 . and Pages; that other animals have their peculiar epidemical or ma- 
; lignant diſtempers, murrain among neat cattle, rot among ſheep, and 
* | the like: we may alſo obſerve, that ſome ip cies of trees only are ſuſ- 
g ible of peculiar blaſts; that male animals only impregnate females 
r af heir own ſpecies, . | 5 | 


In 


I Dr. Berkley's tar: water is lately recommended in the ſame man- 


Fi) 
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In making of medium eſtimates, we ought to take 
* numbers in a long. ſeries of time, but nat the 
caſes of ſingular families, where ſome may ſay that 
natorious circumſtances were not avoided or attended to, 
ſuoch as pregnant women, child- bed women, old ne- 
and the like; we had a remarkable inſtance in the 
Inoculations of Boſton, 17523 of five perſons in one fa- 
mie Mr. Sherburn's, inoculated by Mr. Gr (i] three 
died; —of 72 or 73 perſons inoculated. 1721 in Rexbury 


| and the adjacent country towns by Mr. BEE Bs Be 
5 died; which is about one in fourteen. 


In ſhort the riſk ſeems to beonly two to three per et. 
20 by the purging method, and ſome prudential cautions 
might be further reduced. _ 
I am at a loſs for the reaſons, why inoculation hitherto 
is not much uſed in our mother country, Great-Britain ; 
conſidering that it has with good ſucceſs been practiſod 
in our colonies or plantations, particularly in Boſtan, 
New-York, Philadelphia, and -harles-town of Squth- 
Carolina. 
Ne 3 ages of inoculation are, 1, T he choice 
itable ons. 2. A previous proper regimen, 
3. A laudable (this is the moſt eligible) variolous pus 
or leaven. 4. We have no inſtance of any who re- 


- ceived the ſmall-pox by inoculation, receiving the _ 


pox again. 5. By many trials for upwards of thirty year 


in the dominions of Great-Britain, it muſt be 3 


ledged a more favourable manner of rec the ſ mall 
pox. 6. In a place of trade, it gives 21 a 
quick courſe, and the interruption of commerce ſhort; 


in che very general ſmall-pox of Boſton 178, the ti- 


ner as © panacea: the princi advantage 1 found in it, is , when 
8 phyſician is tired out with ſome tedious 1 caſe to turp the 
„ uſe of the biſhop's tar water; W 


Fer dhe i dar dedgsed 25 x onal meren v 
Mr. Gr, but 18 dne boy moculation 2 . "a 


| r wn ledges by ome fi pro- 
morous 
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5 a the ſmall-pox beginn 
hs Wa. trade generally returned * | 
4 © The diſadyantages of inoculation, HY ſome a - 4 
> ohviated, 1. Inoculated deaths being criminal; the 
N royal family by their example, have removed chis 
e ſulpicion. 2. Procuring of abortion to women with | 
of child, is a fin in foro divind, though connived at by 
a us. 3. A ſordid mercenary manner of perſuading child- _ 
4 bed women to receive the ſmall-pox by. inceulation, 
as upon pretext of cleanſing: whereas the  puerpera free 
. — in ks circulating juices, is by this leaven increaſed, 
15 colliquative purgings enſue, and finally death: I can 
* adduce ſome nototious inſtances in Boſton, .. 44 The 
| communicating [u] of perſonal or family can and 
cConſtitutional diſtempers to the inoculated (a man has or 
4 ought to have a proper regard for his progeny and ſuc- 
E ceeding generations) has been a conſiderable ſtumbliag 
bs block with me: on the other hand, from many trials 
* in the ſpace of upwards of thirty years practice of ino- 'Þ 
culating the ſmall-pox in the Britiſh 3 no ſuch | 
* communications have been obſerved; the itch itſelf, a | 
- notorious cutaneous diſtemper, is not ſaid to have been 
. = eee have bers tained * 8 or — 
5 ceimal W are; we have a notorious inſtance of this, ſome Fare 
rs fince in Cork of Ireland; a nurſe reputed for drawing of chil — | 
2 2 's breaſts, from a venereal ulcer under her tongue, infected | 
1 wes mp of her women; theſe women in coition infected their | 
| huſbands, and the city became generally poxed. All conſtitutional diſ- . 
2 tempers have ſome idea or ſeminium in drop of our juices; the | 
'3 acute diſtemper according to its nature ſoon ſhews itſelf, the chronical 
3 ails act imperceptibly an Nowly i in the body; the dinempers ex tra- 
duer, ſometimes intermit a generation or two, and agzin appear in 4 
os ſacceedivg generations, ſuch as the pfora of North-America, called a 
bs ſalt rheum, that is, a fcurvy, negro yams, ſcrophulous diſorders. or | 
- Fes evil, venereal diſeaſes, 0 and other hereditary nervous 
iſorders, arthritick or 7 8 ails, 'nephritick rafes, and the 
d which may occafion'i In the Kinde of the inoenlated, | 
y — intapable are EINE ſans in 
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| nerations any ſuch fears ſhould 3 dome 


|  - views cannot affect much where the prong reef; or 


better chance are in the caſe. 5. It ſpreads infection 
very quick, and endangers the 
to receive it: this is one o 


is felony or criminal for a man to ſet his on houſe on 


fire, becauſe it endangers the vicinity: it is a hardſhip 
upon the publick, to oblig ng abruptly to leave 


their habitations and buſiheſs; ſome" civil regulations 
f = requiſite to obviate ſome diMcultics which occur- 
ice. 6. It promotes the practice of — 
— as biſhop Tillotſon in another caſe writes, that 


ſome men had got the ſcurvy trick of lying, in favour 


of what they impoſed upon le as truth, as lately 
happened ph 1 Boſton inoculation upon an actual 
ſurvey it was found that in about 2000 inoculations, 
thirty-one had died (others including ſome diſputed caſes, 
ſay thirty-four) the promoters gave out 3 300 inoculated, 
but gradually reduced the number to 3000, and after - 


wards to 2500, (ſee the Boſton gazettes publiſhed in June 


1752) and at laſt a (renin in the actual ſcrutiny of about 
2109: in policy of inſurance offices, this falſe repre- 

| ſentation would be reckoned an impoſition, becauſe peo- 
= who would run a riſk at one per ct. may not run che 
A 


Virginia ſettlements. | 


At firſt there were only a few general patentees, but at 


preſent every freeholder may be reckoned a patentee. 
The government of Virginia pretend to extend their 
ſettlemenrs ſo far back weſtward as the great lake Erie, 


and ſome branches of the Miſſiſſippi river, comprehend- 


ing an immenſe quantity of land unſettled; and as their 
ſertlements extend gradually towards the mountains, they 
create new counties from time to time, for the convent 
aer of attending inferior courts of Judinature. 3 


ighbourhood not pre- 
of the reaſons that it 
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* | Fairfax,' + 
4 | Lunenburgh, 
” Frederick, 
* 1 Albemarle, . 
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Henrico, 8 
Richmond, 
Williamſburg, I 


by, > 


_— 
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Northumberland, 
Nanſemond, 
Tork, | 
| Prince William, 
of Cumberland, 
Middleſex, 
Elizabeth city, 
Spotſylvania, 
Prince George, 


i. On ST. 


King and Queen, 


Northampton, 
Stafford, ER | 
Eflex, 
Gooch land, 
Princeſs Anne, 
Surrey, 


Louiſa. 


James city, 
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"The fronder' or „ farcheſ back counties being en 


extent, no navigation, and not much forei 
13 county courts only; all the othe 

9 courts; there are variations from time to Nes, a this” 4 
2 time anno 1752s they are TE; 


ud EE Quarterly: county courts. 


2Laſt Tueſdays in Maredy: June; | 
- FSeptember, December. | 
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trade, held 
we monthly 
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Firſt Tueſ. in Jan. April, jah, O. , 


Second Tueſdays in Fenonghy 8 


Auguſt, November. 


Fourth l in fad monde. 


Monthly cody courts. 


8 irſt WE. : in every month, _ 
; *; of 33 


* 


second Mondays. 5 


Third Mondays. : 
Frounk Mondays. | 


Firſt Tueldays, 


Second Tueſdays. 
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Fourth Tueſdays. 
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The county e Jin 
best inhabited, cultivated, at ** — — beſt tobacco. 
Lunenburgh, their remoteſt ſettlement, is 
Wies S. W. from Hanover: ere rd * — 
The lands weſt of the irginia ſettlements a are claimed 
"the Six nations, called by the French Iroquois, and 
the Britiſh, Mphawks; they are alſo claimed by the 
ſouthern Indians; ſee vol. I. p. 187; and by the French 
* Cariada. The beſt lands are abbve the falls of the 
vers z the firſt falls of each river muſt be the barcadiers 


